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Curers of the Celebrated 
“REGAL” Ham, Breakfast 
Bacon and Shoulder. 


Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand “PURITY” Lard. 


Goods for Export and Home 
Trade in any Desired Package. 


Established 1857 


Rohe & Brother 


Pork and Beef Packers and Lard Refiners 


Export Office 


344 Produce Exchange 








PACKING HOUSES: 
534 to 540 W. 37th St. 539 to 543 W. 39th St. 
547 to 549 W. 35th St. 


Main Office 


NEW YORK = 527 West 36th Street 








In Spices, too, the Best Is The Cheapest 


J. K. LAUDENSLAGER, Inc. 


612-14-16 W. York St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Importers S P I C E; S Grinders 


Butchers Mills Brand 


40 years reputation among packers for quality 











Morris’ Supreme Sausage Casings 





HE supreme quality of Morris’ Sausage 

Casings, due to careful selection and 
highly scientific processing, assures you of 
a clean, absolutely dependable casing—the 
goodness of which will be reflected in your 
products. 


The great precaution exercised in the 


sorting and grading of our casings elimi- 
nates practically all waste in their use, 
hence their economy. 


To be sure of a good, uniform casing, 
meeting all the requirements of sausage 
manufacture, buy SUPREME. 


Write for prices. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Branch of the North American Provision Co. 
CHICAGO 











“NIAGARA BRAND” 


Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 





MANUFACTURED BY 
Established 1840 








and 


Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 


BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. I. 


BATTELLE & RENWICK * 




















MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
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Do You Want 
More Lard Sales? 


The butcher or packer who sells his lard 
in Brecht Sanitary Lard Pails, bearing 
his trade mark, is establishing a name for 
his product on which he can build greater 
sales volume and larger profits. Whena 
housewife buys quality lard in a quality 
package, she usually gives the retailer a 
repeat order. 


Brecht Pails are best suited for packers of 
lard because they are right in quality— 
right in price and right in service. 


Made of prime tin plate — beautifully 
lithographed in striking colors and de- 
signs, they give a real identity to lard. 


Give your lard a 
brand name — and 
keep it pure, sweet, 
fresh and wholesome 
in Brecht Pails. There 
is a size and shape for 
every requirement. 


Consult our Art De- 
partment for free 
service pertaining to 
the creating and de- 
signing of trade 





Branch Offices: marks and labels. 
New York : 
Philadelphia Write today 
Chicago 


Waco, Texas 
Portland, Oreg. 
San Francisco 


- ED 1853 ST LOUIS 





Foreign Branches: 


Buenos Aires THE BRECHT COMPANY 
Liverpool Established 1853 
Hamburg Cass Avenue _ St. Louis, Missouri 











keep faith with those we serve” 
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st 
“ ForTY YEARS 


1885 to 1925 


THEN——A Modest Business Founded by a Man of High Ideals 
NOW— The World’s Greatest Live Stock Buying Organization 


EXCLUSIVELY BU YERS—-AND BUYERS ONLY 


Forty years ago this business was established at Louisville, Kentucky, by the late P. 
C. Kennett. From the beginning there has been the policy of acting exclusively as buyers 
of live stock. Today we are the acknowledged leaders in our field. 

High ideals of business ethics, strict adherence to established standards, strong 
financial stability, and the splendid confidence of our patrons, account for this remark- 
able growth. 


WE RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE 


Write Telegraph Telephone 
W. L. Kennett, Louisville, Ky. F. L. Murray, Nashville, Tenn. 
C. B. Heinemann, Service Manager, 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago, II. 


LIVE STOCK BUYING OFFICES 





CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NASHVILLE 


Kennett, Murray & Co. Kennett, Whiting, McMurray & Co. P. C. Kennett & Son 
W. M. Burrows, Mgr. E. R. Whiting L. H. McMurray G. W. Hicks, Mgr. 
CINCINNATI Cc. J. Renard OMAHA 
Kennett, Colina & Co. LAFAYETTE Kennett, Murray & Co. 
J. A. Wehinger, Mgr, Kennett, Murray & Co. R. J. Colina, Mgr. 
DETROIT D. L, Heath, Mgr, SIOUX CITY 
Kennett, Murray & Colina LOUISVILLE Kennett, Murray & Brown 
P. B. Stewart, Mgr. P. C. Kennett & Son J. T. Brown, Jr., 
EAST ST. LOUIS E, N. Oyler, Jr., Mgr. SIOUX FALLS 
a sy Vag Sparks dee i MONTGOMERY Kennett, Murray & Brown 
H, L. Sparks, P. C. Kennett & Son H. Chandler, Mgr. 


R. V. Stone, Mgr. 


CATTLE _ CALVES HOGS | SHEEP LAMBS 

















5323 So. Western Boulevard 
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PORTION of the assembly floor of The Allbright-Nell 
A Company is shown in the above cut. It is 400 feet long 

by 50 feet wide, designed so that all parts receive an 
abundance of light and fresh air. 











On both sides of this assembly floor are located our machine 
shop, blacksmith shop, sheet metal shop and carpenter shop. There 
are two mezzanine floors to right and left where a complete stock 
department keeps and supplies materials to the shops. Repair parts 
and a general line of finished machines are also kept here. 


The operations of our shop are greatly facilitated by two cranes 
running the entire length of central section reducing handling costs 
to a minimum. Our railroad switch runs into the rear portion of 
shop where raw products are received in carload lots and where our 
finished machines are loaded ready for shipment, thus eliminating city 
handling charges. 


Our factory is provided with all necessary facilities to allow our 
organization to take care of the Packers’ requirements as efficiently 
as possible and at a minimum cost. 


When in Chicago let us show you our methods of manufacture 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


The Leading Packing House Machinery Manufacturing Establishment of the World 
General. Office and Factory 


October 24, 1925. 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - 
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For Reliability and Service, Buy 
ANCO Packing House Machinery 


HOG SLAUGHTERING 


DEPARTMENT 
Power Toe Pullers 
Hog Hoists Hog Shackles 


Sticking Rails Scalding Tubs 
Hog Dehairing Machines 
Scraping Benches 

(Movable and Stationary) 
Tracking, Hangers and Switches 
Travelers and Gambrel Sticks 
Track Scales. 
Sanitary Viscera Inspection Tables 
Sanitary Viscera Handling Tables 
Sanitary Gut Tables 
Packinghouse Trucks 
Sterilizing Lavatories 
Gut Hashers Fat Washers 
Ethmoid and Turbinated Bone 

Removing Machines 
Tooth Removing Machines 
Hog Jaw. Pullers 
Snout Cleaning Machines 
Hog Paunch Washers 
Hog Head Splitters 
Dressing Rail ‘Conveyors 


BEEF AND SHEEP SLAUGH- 
TERING DEPARTMENTS 


Beef and Sheep Viscera Tables 

Beef Knocking Pens Beef Hoists 

Beef Bleeding Rails Beef Droppers 

Beef Shackles 

Beef Spreaders Beef Pritch Plates 

Sanitary Cattle Head Trucks 

Beef Travelers 

Beef Dressing Rail Conveyors 

Beef Head Splitting Machines 

Sheep Hoists Sheep Spreaders 

Sheep Shackles Sheep Racks 

Sheep Dressing Rail Conveyors 

Sheep Head Tables 

Beef Casing, Fatting and Sliming 
Machines 


CUTTING ROOM 


Band Saw Machines 

Circular Saw Machines 

Movable and Stationary Cutting 
Benches 

Chopping Blocks 

Fat Skinning Machines 

Belly Rollers Power Grind Stones 

Packinghouse Trucks 

Galvanized Dumping Barrels 


CURING DEPARTMENT 


Portable Ham Curing Pumps 

Pickle Pumps 

Mechanical Agitators for Making 
Pickle Solutions 

Bacon Curing Boxes 

Refrigerating Boxes 

Salting Tables 


SAUSAGE AND HAM COOK- 


ING DEPARTMENTS 
Veal Loaf Pans 
Veal Loaf Pan Fillers 
Packinghouse Trucks Silent Cutters 
Enterprise. Choppers Meat Mixers 
Sausage Stuffers Power Rockers 
Head Cheese Cutters Spice Mills 
Pork Fat Cutters 
Sausage Cooking Vats 
Ham Cooking Vats 
Ham Retainers 
Ham Presses 
Tripe Cleaning Machines 
Umbrella Tripe Scrubbers 
Sausage Washing Machines 
Pig’s Foot Singeing Machines 
Pig’s Foot Cleaning Machines 
Pig’s Foot Splitting Machines 
Overhead Tracking for Sausage 
Smoke Houses 
Sausage Cages 
Sanitary Improved Sausage Stuffing 
Tables 
LARD AND COMPOUND 
DEPARTMENTS 
Jacketed Rendering Kettles 
Fat Hashers 
Lard and Crackling Presses 
Lard Agitators Lard Coolers 
Lard Cooling Rolls 
Fullers Earth Treating Kettles 
Refining Kettles 
Filter Presses 
Formula Tanks 
Scale Tanks 
Neutral Tanks 
Vegetable Oil Deodorizers 
Lard Presses for Cold Pressing 
Lard Pumps—Steam and Rotary 
Air Blowers 
Air Compressor Assemblies 
Lard Pail Crimping Machines 
1 Ib. and 2 lb. Lard Carton Filling 
Machines 


SMOKE HOUSE 
Ham and Bacon Cages 
Lectroweld Bacon Hangers 
Steel Smoke Houses 
Steel Gratings and Screens for 
Smoke House Floors 
Ham and Bacon Branding Machines 
Overhead Tracking and Switches 
Smoke Stick Washers 
Smoke House Sticks 


OLEO DEPARTMENT 
Tallow Chilling Vats 
Oleo Fat Cutters Oleo Hashers 
Oleo Melting and Clarifying Kettles 
Oleo Oil Receiving Tanks 
Oleo Seeding Trucks 
Oleo Presses 
Oleo Stearine Packers 
Oleo Press Cloths 


TANKING, FERTILIZER AND 
BONE DEPARTMENTS 


Laabs Sanitary Rendering Process 
Steam Rendering Tanks 

Blood Cooking Tanks 

Lard and Grease Receiving Tanks 
Hydraulic Tankage Presses 
Fertilizer Dryers 

Tank Water Evaporators 

Stick Receiving Tanks 

Stick Mixing Tanks 

Stick Drying Rolls 

Digester Tankage Apparatus 
Fertilizer Mixers 

Bone Washers 

Bone Screens 

Bone Saw Machines 

Hoof Pullers 

Blood Pumps 

Bone and Fertilizer Grinding Mills 
Fertilizer Grinders 

Press Cloths and Racks 


HOG HAIR DEPARTMENT 
Washers, Pickers 
Winnowing Machines 
Hog Hair Dryers 
Hog Hair Curling Machines 
Hog Hair Baling Presses 


COOLERS AND COLD 
STORAGE 
Portable Leaf Lard Carriers 
Portable Loin Racks 
Portable Offal Racks 
Portable Fresh Meat Racks 
Dumping Barrels 
Galvanized Trucks for Trimmings, 
Offal, etc. 
Overhead Tracking, Switches, etc. 


MEAT CANNING 
DEPARTMENT 

Meat Cutting Machines 
Meat Cooking Vats 
Steam Process Boxes 
Can Stuffing Machines 
Can Capping Machines 
Vacuum Sealing Machines 
Dried Beef Chippers 
Dried Beef Butt Slicers 
Exhausting Machines 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Friction Elevators and Cages 
Ice Crushers 
Barrel Washing Machines 
Hog and Sheep Casing Cleaning 
Machines 

Beef Casing, Fatting and Sliming 
Machines 

Meat Box Presses—Steam, Air, 
Hydraulic and Knuckle Joint 

Power Grind Stones 

Gut Spinners 

Hide Cutters 

Refrigerating Car Hooks 


In addition to the above listed equipment we manufacture machinery for glue making and 
soap making; in fact, a complete line of all equipment identified with the meat industry. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


The Leading Packing House Machinery Manufacturing Establishment of the World 


5323 So. Western Boulevard 


General Office and Factory 


CHICAGO, ILLLINOIS 
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Sausage Makers and Uncle Sam Pleased 
“BOSS” Cutters With Unloaders—Meat Not Touched by Hand 


They cut the meat fast, fine and uniform; turn, mix and unload it 


No Tilting of Cutters 


Has Never Been Done Before 
to Unload 


Revolving Unloader Bowl, held with one 
hand, completely empties the revolving 
Cutter Bowl—Fast, Easy and Sanitarv. 





No Slow Conveying 
of Meat to Empty 


No Meat Left Sticking 
to Sides of Machine 


Patented April 28, 1925 


With New Type 
“BOSS” CUTTERS 


One man can do as much 
work as 3 or 4 men can with 
other machines and pro- 7 
duce higher grade sausage 
dough. 


Regular “BOSS” 
Cutters Also Furnished 
With Unloaders 


Pending 


New Type “BOSS” Grinder “BOSS” Fat Cutter “BOSS” Jumbo Cutter 22tent 





Note silent 
chain drive 





“BOSS” Stuffers 
New Type “BOSS” Mixer 100, 200, 400, 


Has Double Thrust Roller Bearings to 
reduce friction. Heavy frame completely ; 
encases the motor and chain. Doors are Operated from Motor by noiseless 
on each side. chain. 


Dumps both ways in Toa. 





Machines like the “BOSS,” giving 
best and longest service with least cost 
to operate and maintain are the cheap- 
est in the end. 





Give Them The Preference 











THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO BRANCH Killing Manufacturers Sausage & Rendering Factory and Main Office: 1972-2008 
3907-11 S. Halsted.St. Outfits “BOSS” Machines Outfits Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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.. “BOSS” HOG DEHAIRERS = 72,92 hee 


Jerkless Hog 





Hoists (Patd.) Best by Test U and Jumbo Clean Hogs Clean Grate and Baby (Patd.) 
Sr. and Jr. 






a 


Over 400 Users of “BOSS” HOG DEHAIRERS throughout the world know 
them to be the simplest, fastest and most economical. 


“BOSS” BEEF KILLING OUTFITS for fast, economical work 
Boss Rendering, Cooling and Drying Equipments 


“BOSS” Gut Hash- “BOSS” Cooker g 


ers and Washers 





















and 


Percolator 


for 
Harding’s 

Dry 
Rendering 
System 





Hashers with Saws, 
Knives or Hammers 


“BOSS” 
Prime 
System 





Clean washed material makes 


highest grade grease or tallow Assures High Grade 


Lard, Grease, Tallow 






















“BOSS” Lard Rolls 3 “BOSS” Lard “BOSS” Lard 
For Brine or Direct “BOSS” Rendering Kettle Coolers 
Expansion Tanks with 
Removable with 
Agitator Stationary 
Agitator 





“BOSS” Vertical and Horizontal Dryers 


THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO BRANCH Killing Manufacturers Sausage & Rendering ‘ Factory and Main Office: 1972-2008 
3907-11 S. Halsted St. Outfits “BOSS” Machines Outfits Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Small or large 
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development 
are in every 


BUFFALO MACHINE 


HE first power cutting machine was 
patented and built by the Smith organi- 
zation back in 1868—we were pioneers in 
the field; we have grown with it. The 
thousands of cutting machines in use today 


have all sprung from the original Smith 
New BUFFALO Grinder 


Mo. 66.8 ideas. 

- nea See eaeeenat Sy'poune For fifty-six years we have devoted our 
Caveat, BESO Be por how. entire efforts to the perfection of sausage 
ee TORE bailar thrust making machines. The BUFFALO line of 

bearings. Guaranteed not to heat Grinders, Mixers, Stuffers and Silent Cut- 


or cause any trouble. 


ters is the result of our research efforts. 
Their long life, their low operating cost, 
come from our careful design, our per- 
sistent desire to build sturdy strength in 
each machine. The high quality of sausage 
they produce is due to our first-hand knowl- 
edge of the sausage maker’s problems. As 
a result, BUFFALO sausage making equip- 
ment is used in all parts of the world. 


Although they have always enjoyed a po- 
sition of leadership, we have never ceased 
: BUFFALO Mixer our efforts to make BUFFALO machines 
Made in six sizes. ' better and better. From year to year, im- 
provements have been added—any improve- 
ment which tends toward better sausage 
will be found on BUFFALO equipment first. 





Butchers and packers the 
world over have found BUF- 
FALO equipment best for 
making high grade sausage. 





BUFFALO Silent Cutter 
No, 43-B 
with motor attached 
Capacity 250 to 300 pounds. 
Worm gear and pinion covered and 
run in grease. Made in seven sizes. 
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The new BUF. 
FALO Self- 
Emptying Silent 
Cutter. In less 
than 10 seconds 
bowl can be 





emptied without 
touching the 
meat. 














BUFFALO SELF-EMPTYING 
SILENT CUTTER 


The Most Wonderful Cutter in the World 


AT five years of study and experimenting, we are offering to the sausage 
industry the most wonderful Self-Emptying Silent Cutter ever produced. It 
is not an experiment. It has proved its worth in practical operation. Every de- 
tail in its design and construction has been perfected. It is the most practical 
cutter on the market. 


In less than 10 seconds you can empty the bowl without touching the meat. 
By pressing a lever, conveniently arranged, the bowl comes up into the right posi- 
tion for emptying, then stops. Press another lever and the bowl automatically 
returns to its original position ready to be reloaded. 


Tests prove the new BUFFALO Self-Emptying Silent Cutter will do twice as 
much work in a given time as any other cutter will do. It will pass the most 
exacting government inspection. It saves time, labor and increases production. 
It insures the highest quality of sausage at least cost. 

It employs the only correct principles for sausage meat cutting. The curved 
knives, revolving at a high rate of speed, pass within a fraction of an inch of the 
bowl, then through a narrow slot in the comb, cutting the meat fine and uniform 
without bruising or mashing it. The whole machine is heavily built, exceptionally 
strong and durable—equipped throughout with ball and roller bearings. Upkeep 
amounts to practically nothing. 

We already have orders and are building this machine for some of the largest 
sausage makers in the country. Before buying any sausage machinery, write for 
full information. 


John E. Smith’s Sons Company 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A Machine Is No Better 
Than Its Motor 


A machine can do useful work—make 
money for you—only as long as its motor 
drives it. 


Motor trouble means a shut-down and loss! 


You can’t afford to take chances with 
motors improperly designed and poorly con- 
structed for packing house use. 


The failure of the motor on your hog or beef 
hoist or on your hog dehairer means from 15 
to 60 men idle on the killing floor, delay in 
= departments and loss throughout the 
plant. 


A defective motor on the fertilizer or tank- 
age dryer can cause endless trouble and incon- 
venience and an expense that would pay— 
sometimes many times over—for a sturdy 
Westinghouse motor constructed especially 
for packing house use. 


The packer who is striving for lower pro- 
duction costs; who is seeking out and elimin- 
ating causes of needless expense, finds a de- 
pendable ally in Westinghouse motors. 


Westinghouse builds a complete line of 
motors and contro] equipment especially suit- ° 
able for use in the meat packing industry. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 





Motor driven shin bone saw 


Westinghouse | 





+ 
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Westinghouse 
Motors for: 


Killing Floor 


Hoists 
Dehairers 
Conveyors 


Sausage Department 
Grinders 
Cutters 
Mixers 
Stuffers Motor driven hoof-puller 





Rendering 
Department 


Dryers 
Cutters 
Washers 
Melters 












\ Sj 








Motor driven hog and 
sheep head splitter 


| Westinghouse 


f 
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The Package is Important 


Look to the dress in which your product 
goes to market. GQ Much judgment is ren- 
dered first upon appearances, and the 
package is a vital factor in commanding 
all-important first impressions. 0 Give the 
wholesomeness and purity of your prod- 
uct the reinforcement of an attractive con- 
tainer. GO| Wheeling Lard Pails and Cans 
are that kind. You can depend upon them. 


Wheelin 








> 














g 
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There is a full range of sizes of Wheeling 
Lard Pails and Cans, made with pains- 
taking care to insure their service not 
if merely as carriers but as protectors of 
; your product as well. G While they are 
supplied plain when desired they are 
also coated or lithographed to specifica- 
tions. Q Wewill welcomethe opportunity 
to co-operate in providing your product 
with the package it merits. Put your 
needs up to Wheeling. 


, WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


Lard Pails 


—" : 
= 
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Different 


IME is essential in the production of the 

delicate flavor and tenderness of Puritan 
Ham. The process is never hurried because 
of the. increased demand. Puritan Ham is 


Cudahy’s Puritan method of preparing ham, 
promotes the natural diffusion of the meat’s 
juices instead of arresting that essential action. 

his natural ripening produces a deliciously 
different flavor and fineness of meat texture. 


Try Puritan — 


“ThelasteTells’ 


The Cudahy Packing Co.USA. 
Makers of Puritan Ham—Bacon—Lard 
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FOUNDED IN 1868 








| TY-SEVEN years ago, unheralded 
by flashy poster or printers’ ink— 
quietly—and without ostentation, was 
sown the seed for what was destined to 
be the most widely-known brand of 
Boiled Ham in the middle-west today— 
Arnold. Bros. Diamond-A. Today, its 
flavor is firmly intrenched as a basis of 
comparison, even with merchants han- 
dling other lines. Why? . .. Not 
once during all these years did we de- 
part from the high standards that we 
set, and which in turn the dealer of 
today has come to expect of it. 


ARNOLD BROS. 


656-670 RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 











FAMOUS FOR PLAVOR 
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‘TWAS MORRELL’S NEARLY A CENTURY AGO 


—> === 
——— 


\ > 
ANY | TTF 


mil 





Manele: 


REG U S- PAT. OFF 


HAMS 


The result of nearly 100 years’ experience in the preparation of 
the choicest of meat products, these hams have long ruled as fav- 
orites in many lands. | 


In keeping abreast with the forward strides of packing house 
development, Morrell quality never has been sacrificed. Thus has 
been earned and maintained the reputation for producing superior 
products. : 


JOHN MORRELL © Co. 


“Since 1827” 
General Offices OTTUMWA, IOWA 


























—_ —— 
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The Nuckolls 


PACKING CoO. 


Beef and Pork Packers 


PUEBLO, COLO. 


Packing House Products 


That Get the Business 


“Little Chief”’ 


‘Peerless’? Brand 
Compound 


Hams and Bacon 


Open Kettle Lard 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


Rohe & Brother 


Pork and Beef Packers 
and Lard Refiners 











Curers of the Celebrated “Regal” 
Brand of Honey Cured Hams and 
Boneless Breakfast Bacon. Manu- 
facturers of the Famous Brand 
“Purity” Lard. Goods for Exports 
and Home: Trade in Any Desired 
Package. Special Attention Given 
to Export Shipments. 




















MAIN OFFICES: EXPORT OFFICES: 
527-543 W. 36th Street 344-346 Produce Exchange 
PACKING HOUSES: 
527-543 and 556 W. 36th Street 524-540 W. 37th Street 


547-549 W. 35th Street 


New York City, New York 
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The Home of 

















S.. LOUsS 
Independent Packing 


‘Company 
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J. F. Rinaldi, Syracuse, N. Y., is a typical small Meat 
Retailer. “Jim Vaughan” saves him about $35.00 a 
week. Read what he writes: 





Gentlemen: 
I have a small market on the outskirts of the 
city. 

My butcher quit, and I ordered your machine 
shipped by express—the best thing I ever did! 

I have never hired a meat cutter since, though 
my business has increased. You saved me that 
expense. 

To prove what a help it is, Saturday before 
Christmas I waited on 43 customers in 56 minutes, 
my wife wrapping and making the change. 

Would I dispense with “Jim?” I'll say not. If 
I had use for it, would buy another. It cuts with 
less waste more high price cuts. Has brought me 
new customers. They prefer meats cut on the 
machine, so even and no bone splinters. 

I can see in the near future every market will 
have one. Customers will demand it. 

I have a grinder, slicer and ice machine. I think 
your machine the best investment I ever made. 

Am enclosing my photo. The smile on my face 
will prove how well pleased I am. Before I pur- 
chased “Jim” I had a frown, as 1 was always tired 
‘ out, but thanks to your labor saver, those days 
i are over. Yours truly, 

J. F. RINALDI. 


aa niaeeatiaal 

























NOTE :—Mr. Packer and all those in- 
terested in the Retailers’ problems: 


Less effort! Less expense! Pleased 
customers! More Profit! 


Isn’t that enough proof that “Jim” is “the 
medium” which helps solve the problem of 
more economical retailing and increasing 
meat consumption? 








There’s only one “Jim Vaughan” 


VAUGHAN COMPANY 


730-740 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Yes, we have openings for high-class district managers 
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WILSON’S 


Certified 


Food Products 


Universally Popular 
Because of 
Unvarying Quality 


\ f} 
WILSON & CO. 
VY. VY 
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YEARS OF 


SERV? 


Established 1893 


















































Cross 


°Y Eberhart Harr; 


and 


Commission Merchants 
Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago 


Provisions —— Grain — Cotton 
Specialists in All Departments 


Chicago Board of Trade New York Produce Exchange 


Members of Duluth Board of Trade Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


Owners and Operators of 


- White City Provision Co. 
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SAUSAGE FACTORY ADDITION & CARAGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Kansas City Market Is Your 
Best Place to Buy Live Stock 


Kansas City is the second largest live stock market in the 
United States and the Kansas City Stock Yards is the most 
modern, best equipped stock yards plant in America, the center 
of greatest railroad mileage. Shipping can be made in all 
directions. 


Fast train service east makes only one feed necessary to 
points Pittsburgh, Pa., and west, and only two feeds to the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 





From now until December, Kansas City cattle receipts will 
be larger than any other market, liberal supplies of cattle, hogs 
and sheep are available the year around. 


REIS | 


Live stock received in Kansas City are practically free from 
disease. Cattle are principaliy from beef-bred herds of the west, 
where there is no bovine tuberculosis. Sheep originate mostly in 
western states and hogs come from grain farms, not dairy farms. 


SUES SESPRTSS | oe 


Healthy live stock means small condemnations when slaugh- 
tered; large receipts enables your buyer to select exactly what 
you want. These facts, together with the quality fast railroad 
§ service, and small shrink, enables stock purchased at Kansas City 
; to be placed at your plant at less net cost than from any other 
market. 


For market information address any commission firm, 
order buyer, or 


- The Kansas City Stock Yards Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CMON TERMINAL 
OLDO STORAGE Co 








Union Terminal Cold Storage Ci: Inc. 


Jersey City, New Jersey, Located on Erie and D. L. & W. Railroads, Connecting with 
all Fast Freight Lines 


Car lots intended for export, and billed “Lighterage Free’ may be stored in 
this warehouse and still retain free Lighterage Privilege. 





Kings County Refrigerating Company 


Wallabout Market, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Manhattan Refrigerating Co. 


West Washington and Gansevoort Markets, Gansevoort Switch, N. Y. Central Railroad 











General Offices: 525 West St., N. Y. City 
T.A. Adams T. A. Adams, Jr. R. A. Adams 
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EASTERN REFRIGERATOR DESPATCH 
Brine Tank Refrigerator Cars 


OPERATED BY 
Merchants Despatch 


Incorporated 





BRINE 7 ANK 
REFRIGER ATOR 


E.R.D.X. 
6258 











This company operates a line of high class brine tank refrigera- 
tor cars, equipped with beef rails for handling shipments “of 
fresh meat and dressed poultry. 


We also operate standard basket type bunker refrigerator cars 
especially suited for packing house products and dairy freight. 


For further information regarding this equipment please address 


MERCHANTS DESPATCH 
INCORPORATED 


25 North Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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the 


St. Louis National Stock Yards 


St. Louis National Stock Yards 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 











WHY EASTERN SLAUGHTERERS LIKE T0 
BUY THEIR LIVE STOCK IN ST. LOUIS 





Government Figures Show That Hogs Reaching 
St. Lous Have Smallest Percentage of “T.B.”’ 
Condemnations of the Leading U. S. Markets 





The Reporter is indebted to R. L. Cuff, 
Live Stock Commissioner of the Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange for some high- 
ly interesting, and official data that 
Prove by actual figures that the live 
stock: received and slaughtered at St. 
Louis is the healthiest of any coming to 
any of the great markets of the country, 
this ag far as condemnations for tuber- 
culosis is concerned. Mr. Cuff recently 
requested Dr. U. G. Hough, acting Chief 
of the U, S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
that official data be furnished showing 
the slaughter of cattle and swine at the 
leading U. S. markets and the condeimna- 
tions of each for tuberculosis. 

The leading killers ‘‘down east’ have 
long known .that they could obtain a 
healthy class of stock at St. Louis; that 
is why the order buying trade here has 
grown so fast and one of the reasons 
why St. Louis is the leading hog order 
buying market of the country. Dr. 
Houck’s official data, confirms in con- 
clusive manner what the eastern 
slaughtering interests @lready knew. 

The government figures show that of 
1,818,884 hogs slaughtered at St. Louis in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, only 
1,134 or six-tenths of one per cent wWefe 
condemned for tuberculosis. In other 
words, only one out of every lot of 1,604 
| hags slaughtered at St. Louis during the 
year was condemned for “T. B.” 





Kanane Cire mate thd nett hest show- 
t-tenths 
in every 
» &t. Joo 
per-‘cent}] 


The Showing In Cattle. 
In cattle St. Louis showed the light 
condemnation of seven-tenths of one per 





cent or one condemned out of every 
1,339 cattle slaughtered. 


The following table shows the total kill 
at markets named under U. S. inspection 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, to- 


gether with total condemnations.at each , 


market and the percentage the condems- 
nations beat tothe total slaughter: 


—CATTLE— 
Total killed. Condemned 
Tuberc. 
Buffalo ...... 92,895 ~1,68% 1.54% 
Chicago ...... 2,113,269 27,409 1.29% 
Kansag City..1,240,923 1,101 "08% 
Milwaukee ... 137,481 2.543 © 1.85% 
Omaha ......: 963,740 2,489 25% 
St. Louis ...<. 171,363 128 07% 
Sioux City .... 393,493 1,900 48% 
S. St Joe..:.. .879,677 219 06% 
S. St. Paul... 438,925 3,170. 1% 
Wichita... - 90,146 3 36% 
—SWINE— 

Buffalo .......1,082,616 1,165 11% 
Chicago ...... 7,142,059 20,838 .29% 
Kansas City ..:2,905.609 2,437 085% 
Milwaukee ...1,284,136 3.193 255 
Omaha ......: 2,846,850 7,185 23% 
St. Louis ....1.818,884 1,134 106% 
Sioux City....2,309,780 8,032 35% 
ae ie Saag 1,474,280 1,777 12% 
Wichita ..... 627,255 2,095 17% 


St. Louis Record Best of All. 

Combining the above data on cattle and 
hogs it seems that St. Louis for both 
species of live stock taken together oc- 
cupies first place and a commanding 
lead in point of freedom of animals 
slaughtered from “T. B." 

Out of a grand total of. 1,990,247 cattle 
and hogs s!aughtered in St. Louis for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, only 
1,262 head were condemned for tuber- 
culosis, which is only six-tenths of one 
per cent. 

Or in 
every 1 
in 8t. L 

Kansa 
tenths o 
head ou 
slaughte 

St. Jor 
demned 
slaughte. 
one out + 
stood fit 
every 44 
Buffalo : 
out. of es 
tered C€ 
condemn 
hogs slau 
on the Wi 
every 273 
stered. M 


Extract from St. Louis Daily Live Stock Reporter 
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ITH his long steel blade the color mixer turns 
and works the mass of color. He adds to it 
bit by bit until he proves on the press that it 
matches the shade wanted. Perhaps the last print- 
ing was months or years before—the new run 
must be the same. He works with all the care 
and spirit of an artist seeking the correct tone- 
color—and when the presses transfer the Original 
design in its true color harmony he feels his effort 
well worth while. 





® * € 


VEN when they have previous experience with the same 

design to guide them, these color mixers at every Canco 
press must use their utmost care on every job. Such care 
shows results in the consumer appeal of your finished con- 
tainers. It reflects Canco desire to produce better litho- 
graphed containers. 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
































a American Can 2 
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Three years of experimental work and the experience 
incidental to the installation of 


Webster Spiral Spray Aozzle 


in excess of 150,000, has placed us in a position where. we 
can be of invaluable assistance to the 


Meat Packer 


We have literature for distribution which contains con- 
vincing evidence of our ability to solve your refrigera- 
tion problems effecting economies in your refrigeration 
and efficiency in cost of operation. 


If you were unable to see one of our representatives at 
the Convention of the Association of American Meat 
Packers, it will pay you to correspond with us to the end 
that we may help you bring your plant to an efficient 
operating basis. 


The Successful Systems 
| are 
Webster Systems 


ATMOSPHERIC. CONDITIONING CORPORATION) 


Lafayette Building Monadnock Block 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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A Revolutionary Advance in the Science of 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


Browne’s Forced Air Circulation and Humidity Control System marks a new 
era in economic refrigeration and scientific air conditioning 


And it is an era of far more importance to packers than any other factor connected with the packinghouse industry. 
























































































































































Browne’s Forced Air Circulation and Humidity Control System 


(Patented U. S. Nov. 11, 1924; Canada Jan 8, 1924; other patents pending.) 
Removes and Prevents Condensation and Accumulation of Moisture 


It is the only practical, modern, up-to-date method of refrigeration and air conditioning—and is in suc- 
cessful operation in packing houses and other plants. It is offered to the packers strictly upon its merits. 
Outside of an actual installation, my satisfied users are the best evidence that my system does all that 
I claim. 

I POSITIVELY GUARANTEE that my system will remove and prevent the accumulation of excessive 
moisture within any refrigerated room, no matter how bad the existing conditions may be. 

THE PROGRESSIVE PACKER will not delay further in adopting modern ideas and scientific methods of 
refrigeration and air conditioning. 

Estimated cost will be furnished without obligation. 


Milton W. Browne 


Consulting Expert Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
3103 Coleman Road, Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 


Inventor and Patentee BROWNE’S FORCED AIR CIRCULATION and HUMIDITY CONTROL SYSTEM For Packing Houses, Cold Storage 
Plants, and Ocean Steamships, 


BROWNE’S FORCED AIR CIRCULATION and REFRIGERATION in REFRIGERATOR CARS. \ 
BROWNE’S DEFROSTER for Defrosting Refrigerant Pipes in Packing Houses, Cold Storage and Refrigerated Rooms. __ otoncestaneaanal 
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Many of the largest 
concerns are steady 
users of Brand's 
Blue Ribbon Hog — 
and Sheep Casings. 





Try them and find 
out why. 


M. Brand & Sons 


First Ave. and 49th St. 
New York, U. S. A. 
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Chops Twice as Much Meat 





Clearance under 


cylinder—25 inches. 
Base—38”"x24” 

Plate Size—854 in. 
Weight—2500 lbs. 








Why you should install this new Super Grinder 


Because many happy and satisfied users, scattered throughout the United States will testify that this new Kleen Kut 
model will chop twice as much meat as the average grinder—and in half the time. This means you can do with fewer 
machines—less labor—less expense. 

Because it has great power. In actual use, this machine has chopped unusually tough, frozen meat, without strain. Large 
cuts can go right thru the fine % inch hole plate, first cutting—and without heating the meat. 

Because it is economical. ALL the power is delivered to the load, whether the motor is 15, 25 or 30 H.P. This is due 
to an exclusive, patented KLEEN KUT feature. 

Because it operates easily and quietly. Special gears make it virtually noiseless. The tremendous thrust is absorbed 
by large, Tapered Roller Bearings'in rear. Large Bushings carry the Oversize Shaft. 

Because it is sanitary. A special KLEEN KUT feature makes it impossible for any foreign particles to get into the 
working parts. 

Because it will outlast several ordinary grinders. Simple sturdy, construction means long service and minimum main- 
tenance expense. The gear guard cast right in the base—a new feature in meat chopper construction (patent pending) 
prevents the frame from springing and provides a massive, strong base for the motor. 


The CLEVELAND KLEEN-KUT MF«. Co. 
CLEVELAND -°- - OHIO, U.S.A. 
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llophane is a new 
wrappirg material— 
unusual because it’s 
absolutely transpar- 
ent. It is strong, 
impervious to grease 
or dirt, and comes 
in many colors and 
embossed patterns. 


Y J 




















O dirt or dust can touch your meat product when 

you wrap it in transparent Cellophane. You 

gain sanitation plus visibility—and the consumer 

buys more readily because she sees the clean product 
right before her eyes. 


Our illustration shows dried beef in a Cellophane 
wrap. This is only one of many adaptations of 
Cellophane to new units of meat products. Packers 
who find it hard to get away from old - established 
customs in marketing will be interested to see how 
this modern, practical wrap can give new life to 
their product. es 


We will be glad to wrap a sample of your 
product in Cellophane to show you its protec- 
tive and display possibilities. Send it along. 


DU PONT CELLOPHANE CO., Inc. 


Sales Offices: 40 West 40th St., NEW YORK CITY 
Plant and Executive Offices: BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Agents: 
WM. B. STEWART & SONS 
64 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 
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Thermoseal 
Provision Scale 





10B 
Brisket Knife 












Chicago 
Pattern 
os Beef 

* Splitter x 


Designed Especially : 
- For Packers 


Chatillon Thermoseal Scale 
Foster Bros. Cutlery 


A superior combination that has no equal for ef- 
ficiency, service and complete satisfaction. 

Chatillon Thermoseal Provision Scale is the most 
accurate, durable and convenient scale made for 
weighing both large and small meat products. The 
front and two sides of the pan are fastened to the 
bottom with heavy hinges, so they can be dropped 


down when necessary to weigh bulky products. Its Thermoseal 
heavy iron base is mounted on concealed revolving Packinghouse 
wheels and can be moved from place to place very Seale 


readily. A special automatic, thermostatic device 
keeps the scale accurate during temperature changes. 
And its extra heavy working parts give a lifetime of 
service. For speed in weighing, accuracy, efficiency 
and general satisfaction, the Chatillon Thermoseal 
Provision Scale has no equal. 


Used by the Packinghouse Industry Throughout 
the Country. 


We also build a number of other types of 
Thermoseal Scales for use in packing houses. 


Foster Bros. Splitters, Cleavers and Knives for Beef, 
Pork and Sheep have been famous as the standard 
cutlery for over half a century. 


In no other brand can you find the improved designs, 
wide range of sizes, keen edges, and fine quality as in 
Foster Bros. Brand. Each tool is hand forged—not 
stamped. 


Foster Bros. Cutlery is designed and manufactured 
to conform with the requirements of the meat indus- 
try. Like Chatillon Thermoseal Provision Scales, 
Foster Bros. Brand Cutlery is Standard throughout 
the Packinghouse Industry. 


If your supply house cannot furnish Chatillon 
Thermoseal Scales and Foster Bros. 
Cutlery, write to us direct. 


JOHN CHATILLONESONS “Sei 
Misitiesass ede. cnn Supplies 


85-99 Cliff Street New York City 





Foster Bros. Pork Splitter 
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The 
Roebuck 
Splicer 
Salvages Many 

Minutes 








The Roebuck Splicer is a wire, spe- 
cially coiled at one end. When the 
wire on a box breaks under too great 
a twist, it takes but seconds to clip 
off the twist, toinsert the end through 
the coil of the Roebuck Splicer and to 
twist the spliced wire as before. 


Furnishing Pioneer Wirebound Box 
users with Roebuck Splicers is a part 
of General Box Service. 


Along with dependable supply, faster 
packing, lower freight cost and re- 
duced losses, the Roebuck Splicer goes 
to make the service rendered by this 
company one of the highest rendered 
by any supplier of the packing industry. 
A request will bring any packer using 
Pioneer Wirebound Boxes a fresh 
supply of Roebuck Splicers that can 
be secured from no other source. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


510 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
FACTORIES AT: 


Bogalusa, La. Kansas City, Mo. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La, 
East St. Louis, Ill. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Illmo, Mo. Winchendon, Mass. 
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This apparatus and the process to be practiced therewith 
are protected by U. S. Letters Patent Nos. 1,226,147, dated 
May 15, 1917, 1,233,000 dated July 10, 1917, and 1,256,955 
dated February 19, 1918. 


The Height of Perfection 


GLOBE TRUCKS are the 
most SANITARY. Seams 
butt welded, no bolt or 
rivet heads inside of body 
to gather corrosion. They 
are perfectly smooth mak- 
ing them the most desir- 
able to use. 








A Ham Cooker That Is Different 


The Globe Ham Cooker 


Licensed. to manufacture under the 
Trescott Patents 


What It Does 


Saves 3% to 5% in shrinkage 
The most economically operated 
Saves labor, fuel and floor space 
Improves quality and flavor 


Automatically Controlled 


Cooker does not need an attendant after 
once adjusted until cooking is finished. 


It will pay you to investigate this Im- 
proved Ham Cooker. 


Globe Truck Under - Construction 


Patented 





Send Us Your Truck and Special Equipment Inquiries 


| The Globe Company 


Manufacturers of Packing House Equipment 


- 822-26 West 36th Street 
4 Blocks North of Stock Yards at Halsted St. 


Chicago 
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Independent Casing & Supply Co. 


Importers, Exporters 
and 


Manufacturers 


of 


Sausage Casings 








Packers Desiring to Contract Their Green Casings 
at Highest Prices Should Communicate With Us 








Agencies in All the Prime Markets 
of the World 





Chicago, U. S. A. 
1335-41 West 47th St. 


Hamburg, Germany _ 
Hammerbrookstr, 63-67 


Cables: Independ 
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Six Reasons Why You Should Use the 


Adelmann Patent Ham Boiler 





1. Its yielding spring pressure allows for expansion and con- 
traction while cooking, reducing the shrinkage loss considerably. 
This saving alone in a short time pays for the boiler. 


2. The hermetically self-sealing feature of the container 
causes the ham to cook in its own juice, thus retaining the full 
nutritious flavor. 


3. It is economical, eliminating the need of cloth, string, and 
skilled labor formerly required. 


4, The product is perfectly shaped, either oval or square 
according to the type boiler used. This, coupled with its superior 
flavor, makes for greater sales. 


5. Its adoption and constant daily use for the past eight 
years by all the leading packers and provisioners, proves beyond 
doubt that its merits are intrinsic. 


6. It is the invention of a practical man, experienced in the 
art of fine butchery, who foresaw the growing need for such a 
device. 


Like everything else successful our Boiler has a few imitators. 


Boiler when ordering through jobbers or supply houses. 








Ham Boiler Corporation 


1762 Westchester Ave. New York City 
Factory—Port Chester, N. Y. 


European Representatives: The Brecht Co., 6 Stanley Street, Liverpool, and 12 Bow Lane, London. 


Canadian Representatives: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 











Caution 
must be exercised therefore to stipulate the genuine Adelmann Patent Ham 
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JAMISON F 6p ==s 
are making good ix 
plants on five continents 


jason DOORS are not found in the neighbor- 
hood of North Greenland and vicinity; nor around epee }/ O71 ik, . 
the South Pole. They are the only two sections of ' ee \ Pr 
the earth where refrigeration, other than that furn- : 
ished by Nature, is not needed. 







































Ne 
Automatic Self-Tightening 
Fastener 


Tightens instantly when the 
door is slammed—the harder 


Go anywhere else on the globe; visit the important the slam the tighter it grips. 
° ° ’ o slackening in the latch—no 
refrigerating plants; and you'll find from 1 to 300 chance for recoil or rebound. 


A patented Jamison feature. 


Jamison Doors in nearly every one. 








Now since refrigerating plant owners in Argentina, 
Brazil, Great Britain, France, Hawaii, China, etc., find 
that it is a real economy to send to the United States 





t 





1 Vo 


Adjustable Spring Hinge 


for Jamison Doors; and since the “big five” and nearly Practically indestructible be- 
all of the other refrigerating concerns place their faith Stestkth Mole the long reach. 
in Jamison Doors, should not the very small minority fofesa tee Qeer tinkt aquinst 
who are still without this economical protection at Sausiete Deets Lave thin hinge. 


least investigate the special features which make 
Jamison Doors the most satisfactory and most eco- 
nomical of all? 








Write today for our catalog which shows Multiple Seals of Contact 

you where your doors, representing one of i Jamison Doors are doubly 

the smallest portions of your investment, : sealed — two seals, of. contact 
7 i 3 all the way around. ey are 

can easily be one of the biggest money LEAK-PROOF and therefore— 
savers in the entire plant. LOSS-PROOF. 
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JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR COMPANY 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 
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Dick’s 
Cutlery 


The name “DICK” is known all over the 
world today. Wherever there is a Packing 
Plant or a Supply House you will find a 
user of “DICK’S” Splitters, Steels, Knives, 
or Cleavers. It is the Quality and Work- 
manship that have made “DICK’S” line so 
popular. 









No matter if you are a large or a small user, 
our stock here in New York is always at 
your service. 


Albert Jordan Co. 


20-26 West 22nd Street 
NEW YORK 






Sole distributors in the 
United States and Canada for 
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Mathieson Synthetic Ammonia 


How Its Development Has Benefited the Consumer 


In recent years the chemical industry has seen many long-established 
markets and price-levels revolutionized overnight by the development of 
synthetic methods of producing important basic commodities. Prominent 
among such developments is that of Synthetic Anhydrous Ammonia, in 
the manufacture of which the Mathieson Company is a pioneer and large 
factor. 


At our Niagara Falls plant we have demonstrated that Synthetic 
Ammonia of exceptional purity can be produced in unlimited quantity 
and at very low cost. We now have ample production capacity, cylinder 
equipment and warehouse facilities throughout the country to serve the 
trade promptly and fully. 


The entrance of this Company into large production has been marked 
by the first drop in Ammonia prices that has taken place in many years. 
Not until the advent of Mathieson Synthetic Ammonia did the consumer 
begin to receive the benefit of the economies in manufacture that had al- 
ready been effected by ammonia producers. 


By the development and marketing of Eagle Thistle Anhydrous Am- 
monia, this Company has rendered a genuine service to the trade and we 
solicit from consumers the support that this service merits. 


Tc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS zc 


250 PARK AVE. ‘NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO _ PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 






Caustic Soda~Liguid Chlorine 


Soda Ash~ Bleaching Powder 
Licarbonate of Soda 
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Good Goods Deserve Good Display 


A good product deserves to be attractively dis- 
played. 

Consumers buy through their eyes. 

An inferior product attractively wrapped and dis- 
played exerts a greater sales appeal than a quality 
product offered to the consumer in an unattractive 
manner or unwrapped and exposed to flies and dirt. 

You can’t afford to take chances with your “ready 
to serve” meats. You can’t afford to do otherwise 
than to put them before the ultimate consumer in a 


clean, sanitary, attractive condition. Your reputa- 
tion as a manufacturer of the best meats and the 
continued growth in the sales of your products are 
at stake. 

Protect your products with K. V. P. Genuine Vege- 
table Parchment and Waxed Wrappers. They 
MAKE the package. The growth in the sales of 
your products so wrapped will more than pay for the 
cost of the wrapping. 

See your nearest jobber. 


Kalamazoo ' eben ames ee Parchment Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 


e 
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~~ “She Worlds 
Mode! Paper Mili” 
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Refrigerator Cars 
Equipped With Beef Rails and Brine Tanks 








New, Heavily Insulated Cars of Latest Design— 
Available for Long or Short Term Lease 


These are high-grade cars—new and 
modern in every respect, and designed 
according to latest engineering prin- 
ciples. They are built by a company 
with years of experience in refrigerator 
car construction, and are maintained in 
first-class condition in our own fully 





We also have available, equipped shops at Chicago, Coffeyville, 
for long or short-term 

iam 2 tbr of Kan., Tulsa and New Orleans. 

tank cars and pro- 

vision cars. 


A number of these cars are available for 
Our car shops are open 


for the repair of long or short term leases. Write, tele- 
private cars as well as ‘ i 
our own. phone or wire for details. 


North American Car Co. 


327 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3 ~ Tllinois 
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The Modern Boxes 


UPERSTRONG Wire Bound Boxes 

cannot be surpassed as shipping con- 
tainers for meat and meat products. 
They are exceptionally strong, light in 
weight, easily handled and are reinforced 
with heavy wire to give additional 
strength and rigidity for heavy products. 


With these advantages, SUPER- 
STRONG Wire Bound boxes offer an 
opportunity to manufacturers and deal- 
ers in meat and meat products to make 
substantial savings in their shipping de- 
partments. Their light weight means a 
saving in freight charges. This feature 
also permits the shipping department to 
handle many more boxes each day with 
less effort. An additional saving is made 
in nails and the labor of nailing when 
en Wire Bound Boxes are 
used. 





Meat packers who are using SUPER- 
STRONG Wire Bound boxes are enthusi- 
astic in their praise of them. You will 
be too after giving them a trial. 





Send us your specifications now and put 
it up to us to prove to you that we can 
save you from 25 to 40 per cent in your 
shipping expenses. 


The lower picture is of one of our 
NABCO Veneer Panel boxes, which is 
also universally used by the large pack- 
ers. It is light in weight, strongly built, 
easily assembled, and on account of the 
nature of its construction, permits the 
circulation of air around the boxes when 
packed with perishable products being 
shipped in cars or stored in warehouses. 





We can figure with you on 
all types of wooden boxes. 
Send us your specifications. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


General Offices: 
1101 W. 38th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Plants: Chicago, Illinois; Natchez, Mississippi 
Eastern Offices: 1011 Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When Meat Prices Rise 


Sales slump 


stocks 
Move slowly 
and 
Spoil 
causing 
| Great loss 
. and 
i Consternation, 
it that’s 
1 The time 
i to 
3 Wrap all 
4 your 
| Meats 
| Parchment 


because 
It keeps meat 
fresh! 


Paterson Vegetable Parchment is Moisture, Grease and Air-proof—Odorless and Tasteless—the best 
protective wrapper obtainable for fresh, smoked or cooked meats. Now is the time to use it! 
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Write for samples and prices 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 


Passaic New Jersey 
First in America 
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Perfect Results 


in your smoke 
houses are 
always obtained 
by using 


AIROBLAST 


the modern 
method of smok- 
ing meats 


Illustrated descriptive book 
Illustration of Actual Installation mailed upon request 





In addition to the above we specialize in Steel Smoke- 
house Doors and Frames, Grating, Ham and Bacon 
Trees, Sausage Cages and Trucks. We also supply all 
Overhead Rail work including Installation. 


Send us your inquiries and problems 


B. F. Nell & Company 


620 West Pershing Road Chicago, Hil. 


Manufacturers of Equipment and Supplies for the Meat Industry 
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Sayer & Company 


Incorporated 


Successors to 


Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Inc. 


Established 1888 


Sausage Casings 
and | 
Sausage Room Supplies : 





Superior Goods and 


Prompt Service 


Advise Us of Your’ Requirements 








Fulton and Peoria Sts., Chicago, Illinois 
437 West Sixteenth St., New York 


London Montreal Hamburg Sydney 
Christchurch, N. Z. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary 


of the 
1875 Sander Mfg. Company 


Pioneers in developing Meat Choppers, advancing 
and perfecting as the years go by, we still are 
strictly specialists in Choppers. We manufacture 
only Meat Choppers, Fat and Oleo Hashers, and 
Head Cheese Cutters. 





Compound Meat Chopper 


Made in two sizes, the 
No. 150 and No. 50 with 
capacities of 1,000 lbs. 
to 5,000 Ibs. of beef per 
hour, cut fine in one op- 
eration. 

Made in three types. 
The motor drive direct 
connected to General 
Electric motor, the 
chain drive equipped 
with, a Morse silent 
chain, or the belt drive. 

The No. 50 M has an 
extended shaft for run- 
ning a silent cutter or 
mixer and is a very 
economical machine for 
a small business. 

Machines are built 
sturdy and of best ma- 
terials. The thrust-end 
bearing is guaranteed 
for five years. 





This cutter is made with belt or 
with flexible coupling, to a 1 h.p. Gener. 
tric motor 425 r.p.m. 


an ice crusher or small machinery. It 
tary, quiet, and a very fast cutter. 











Newark 





Sander Head-Cheese Cutter 


1925 






























motor 


drives. The motor drive is direct connected, 


al Elec- 


The cutter has but one set of 14 circular 
knives, also an extended shaft for running 


is sani- 


“Sander Mfg. Company 


N. J. 
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The UNITED STATES CAN Co. 


CINCINNATI +++*++** OHIO 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 
2025 Conway Building 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 6697 
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SHOWN BELOW, AS MANY OF THE WELL 
KNOWN BRANDS OF MEAT ARE WRAPPED WITH 





|i DOUBT YOU RECOGNIZE THE LABEL 





ary 


ADOPTED JANU 


NA COOL,D 





_ The West Carrollton Parchment Co. 


WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
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SCALES 


RONEST WEIGHT 




















NO SPRIEN G 5 


The Ultimate Product 
of Scales 


HE Toledo conception of an adequate industrial weigh- 
ing service comprehends-even more than a reliable de- 
vice with which materials are measured simply by placing 
the load on the platform and reading the weight or count in 
plain figures on a dial from. five to seven feet in circumference. 


We realize that a scale is subjected to more exacting 
requirements than any other device used in business. It 
must measure accurately the very power that operates it, 
which is the weight of your goods. 


Our responsibility, therefore, is to deliver to the user 





not only a properly designed, well engineered, and ruggedly 
built scale, but also the ultimate product of the scale, which 
is the continuously accurate automatic measurement of your 
materials. 


Further to insure this, the Toledo Scale Company pro- 
vides facilities for scale maintenance never before equalled, 
through a permanent organization of skilled and accredited 


Toledo Scales afe used for 
automatic weighing, comput- 
ing, counting, mailing, check- 
ing, packing, shipping and 
special purposes in stores, 
offices, shipping rooms, fac- 
tories, mills and warehouses. 
Seales to weigh everything 
from an ounce of spice to 
thirty tons of steel. ' 


scale mechanics in 106 cities in the United States and Canada. 


On agreement with the user his entire scale equipment 
is given systematic and periodic inspection. Thousands of 
manufacturers and merchants have entered into this agree- 
ment with us. It is simple, economical, and satisfying. 


To modernize YOUR measurement operations the first 
step is an investigation by Toledo Scale engineers. This 
costs you nothing; it may save you much. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
Manufacturers of Automatic Scales for Every Purpose 
Service Stations in 106 Cities in the United States and Canada 
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A Modern Model Tank House—(Capacity 15 tons per day) 


Clean, Sanitary and Efficient 


tra Blood Dryers, no Press Cloths necessary. 


men with this system compared to what is required by other systems. 


of machinery combined in this United States. 


satisfied. Send us your inquiry, or 


“Send for Morrison” 


William G. Morrison Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 











“Morrison’s Sanitary Rendering and Drying Tanks 


Maintenance Insignificant—Eliminates Grief—Gets the Grease 


OUR RENDERING EQUIPMENT IS THE BEST FOR EVERY PUR- 
POSE. As you see the plant, so it is. No Presses, no Percolators, no Extrac- 
tors, no Expellers, no Crushers, no Hashers, no Extra Blood Cookers, no Ex- 


We have to tell you that there are no “short cuts” enabling you to do ten 
hours work in two with this system. But two men will do the work of many 


Our banker asked us one day why we had such a large Jewish trade. We 
told him that Jews eliminated sentiment from business. They purchased the 
kind of equipment which produced the largest dividends. Ain’t it the truth? 


The Rendering business is our specialty. We would not know how to do 
anything else. We venture the assertion that we manufacture and install 
more rendering and reduction plants than all other manufacturers of this kind 


The reason you do not hear more about us is because our customers are all 
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Williams Has Always Been the Recognized 
Authority on By-Product Reduction 


The Mogul “E. Z. OPEN”’ Hasher 


For Preparing Bones, Carcasses and Entrails 
for Dry Rendering—Also Bones for Glue Stock 


The new “E. Z. OPEN” Mogul with split, track carried, cover, makes 
repairs, cleaning and adjustments a very simple matter. Combined with 
their patented sharp hammers, patented picket point grinding plates and 
steam heat to prevent clogging of greasy material, it represents the very 
highest type equipment now available for hashing entrails, carcasses and 
other dry rendering materials. Also grinds meat cake and dry bones for 
glue stock, bone meal and similar purposes. Seven sizes. Large hopper 
opening allows entry of largest parts of carcass. Users include Wilson 
& Co., also many Swift plants. 


These Patented Sharp 





In the Mogul rows of patented axe type and 
chisel edge hammers are alternated, giving 
alternating vertical and horizontal cutting 
edges. By this method material is more 
completely and uniformly hashed and less 
power is used as the tough stringy material 
is quickly cut by the sharp edges and there 
is no accumulation of gristle to act as a 
shock absorber. 











<< DATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 


Hammers Cut tough 
sinewy materials with Less 
Power, Greater Capacity— 





The “825” Grinder 


For Cracklings, Tankage and Expeller Cake 


A large number of America’s most prominent plants use “825” grinders for 
reducing cracklings, expeller cake and tankage. Wilson & Co. alone installed 
6 last year for expeller cake. Recent orders also include Armour. The “825” 
has many exclusive features including patent chisel edge hammers, patent 
metal trap, ball bearing operation and quickly changed sizing screens. Fur- 
nished with pneumatic handling and sacking device for tankage and direct 
motor drive if desired. Ten sizes. 


Tell us what you have to crush, grind or hash, and let us send descriptive 
matter and list of nearby users. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


2708 N. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
37 West Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 


SAN FRANCISCO 
415 5th Street 
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Southwark 500-Ton, 4-Column Curb Press, 
at the Offenhauser Plant of the 
Consolidated By-Product Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


343 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Established 1836 


Southuark 


Hydraulic Presses 


are IDEAL for TALLOW, LARD, ANIMAL OIL, 
FERTILIZER, POULTRY FEED, SOAP, ETC. 
DESIGNED for LONG EFFICIENT SERVICE 


We have Hydraulic Presses to suit every 
requirement 








The press illustrated at 
the right is a Southwark 
Standard Two - Column 
Curb Press fitted with 
stripper rams for auto- 
matically ejecting the 
cakes of compressed ma- 
terial. The saucer is 
steam heated. 


This press has given sat- - 


isfaction wherever  in- 
stalled, it can be fur- 
nished in capacities from 
150 to 1130 tons. 


We also build self con- 
tained curb presses 
which are complete with 
pump and fitted for 
either belt or motor 
drive. 














Two-Column Curb Press With 
Strippers for Ejecting the 
Cakes of Material 


These Presses Are Adapted to Any Kind of Material, Which 
. Eliminates Preparation of Material to Suit Special Machines 


| Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. 


434 Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 E. South St. 
Akron, O. 
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General Office: Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 523 West St. 


U. S. Plants 
Western Packing and Provision Co....... Chicago, IIl. 
Parker Webb Co...................-- Detroit, Mich. 
Chas. Wolff Packing Co............... Topeka, Kan. 
F. Schenk & Sons Co.............. Wheeling, W. Va. 
W. S. Forbes & Co., Inc............... Richmond, Va. 
Klinck Packing Co.......... a Ne Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Packing Company Plants 
Toronto Montreal Hull Peterboro Brantford 











Send Us Your Carload Inquiries 


Pure Lard Neutral Lard Sweet Pickled Meats Tankage 
Fresh Meats Lard Substitutes | Barrelled Pork and Beef Sausage and Casings 


Dry Salt Meats Hides Trimmings . Tallow and Greases 














Arbogast & Bastian Company 


Wholesale Slaughterers of 


Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Calves 
Meat Packers and Provision Dealers 


U. S. Government Inspection 


Allentown Pa. 
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The Blumenstock and Reid Co. 





Slaughterers & Packers 
Beef - Pork - Mutton - Veal 


Golden Rule Brand 
Meat Products 


Wn. G. Fletcher, Julius Hildebrandt, 

Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Vice-Pres. 

John Amersbach, Dan F. Brickey, 
Vice-Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


Union Stock Yards Cleveland 
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Boyd, Lunham & Co. 


Honeysuckle Brand 


Hams, Bacon and Pure Refined Lard 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Telephone Yards 1440 








Speaking of Boiling Hams 
Have You Tried Ours? 


“Things Do Not Happen—They Result’ 





This is especially true when applied to foodstuffs, and high 
quality and satisfactory flavor are results and not accidents. 

So, we start right by purchasing a carefully selected live 
animal. In the handling before, during, and after slaughter, 
each step is carefully and skillfully watched and accomplished. 

Ruskin says: “All works of quality must bear a price in 
proportion to the skill, time, expense and risk attending their 
manufacture — Those things called dear are, when justly esti- 
mated, the cheapest.” 


Brennan Packing Co. 


CHICAGO 
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WILTSHIRE, 


HAMS 
BACON 
LARD 


ESTABLISHED 1854 INCORPORATED 1876 


The 


Cleveland Provision Co. 
PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


2527 Canal Road Cleveland, Ohio 








Chicago Packing Company 


Union Stock Yards - - Chicago, III. 
Beef Packers and Boners 


Carload Shipments a Specialty 





The “Square Deal” House 
Get What You Buy—It Costs No More 


Tallows, Oils, Fertilizers, Bones, Hides, Casings, Etc. 
Best Quality 


Boneless Beef Cuts, Veal Cuts, Sausage Meats and Offal 


U. S. GOVERNMENT—EST. 401. 
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CONRON BROS. COMPANY 


One of Greater New York’s Largest Distributors of 


Dressed Meats and Provisions, 
Dressed Poultry, Butter, Eggs, etc. 


Railroad Facilities for Unloading Cars Directly Into Our Houses 
If You Are Shipping the Goods We Handle 


Get In Touch With Us 
Manufacturers of High Grade Provisions Gansevoort Market: 
Under U. S. Government Supervision 10th Ave., 13th to 14th Sts., 
U. S. Inspection No. 1009 Manhattan 


Ridgefield Brand Hams, Bacon, 


Sausages & Lard Hotel, Steamship & Cut Meat Dept.: 


447-449 W. 13th St., 


Packing House: 
643 to 645 Brook Avenue, Bronx Menkation 
West Harlem Market: Fort Greene Market: 
12th Ave. & 131st St., 189-191 Ft. Greene Place, 
Manhattan Brooklyn 


General Offices: 40 Tenth Ave., New York 











Consolidated Rendering Company 


40 North Market Street Boston, Mass. 


Largest Manufacturers in the East of 


Tallow and Grease 


for Industrial and Soap Manufacturing Purposes 


Oleo Oil and Stearine 


Meat Scraps and Animal Meal 
for Poultry and Hog Feeding Purposes 


Also Large Dealers in 


Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool. and Furs 
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The Home of Decker Pork Products 


Iowana Brand Hams and Bacon 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 


The Center of Iowa's Corn Belt 
Mason City, Iowa 


Jacob Dold Packing Co. 








Niagara White 
Hams Mm» .. 44 Rose 

and d fff (muy ® Pure 
Bacon = Lard 





Packers and Provisioners 
BUFFALO, N. Y. WICHITA, KANS. OMAHA, NEB. 
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Packers of 
Mohawk Valley 
Products 





C. A: Durr Packing Co., Inc. 


Utica, N. Y. 














Packers and 
Provisioners 


Manufacturers of 
Hygrade Sausage 





PACKER’ HIDES — DIGESTER TANKAGE—HYGRADE TALLOW 


Cleveland : Ohio 
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HUNTER 


Hams Bacon 
Sausage 








East Side Packing Co. 


East St. Louis, III. 






































DUNLEVY- FRANKLIN co.” 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
G.L.FRANKLIN, President MJ. HENNESSEY, V.P. Sales Mgr. 
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John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 
Pork and Beef Packers 





Sausage Manufacturers 
Philadelphia Scrapple in Season 
I. X. L. Brand of Hams 
Bacon and Lard Air Dried Beef 


4142-60 Germantown Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-9 West 13th Street 














Fried & Reineman 
Packing Co. 








PORK PACKERS 


and Sausage Manufacturers 








Pittsburgh - . . . Pa. 
| MEMBERS 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
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GUGGENHEIM BROS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 






U.S. YARDS 





| PACKERS 
Dressed Beef 


High Grade Boneless Beef Cuts—Sausage Materials and Beef Hams 





BARREL BEEF — CASINGS 
Choice Dried Beef 


Send in Your Inquiries 
—Export— 















Hately Brothers Company 


ESTABLISHED 1 INCORPORATED 1918 


Pork PPackers—Lard Refiners 


Exporters — Commission Merchants 


CHICAGO 
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HORMEL! 


” = GOOD FOOD 4 ‘ 
Dairy Brant 


HAM, BACON AND LARD 

















RIGHT from the Dairy Country of Minnesota 


cco... HORME Le <o. 


: PACKERS _ ‘ 
Austin Minn. 


A Full Line of Sausage and Specialties 














The Ideal Packing Co. 


Pork and Beef Products 


| Pure Lard and Fine Sausages 


Ideal 


for every 
Meal 


Baymiller and Central Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Interstate Packing Company 
Pork and Beef Packers 

















Located in the heart of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin’s famous hog producing section 




















wena 
recs seem 








We solicit your inquiries on mixed and straight carloads of Pork Products 


“Bell” Hams, Bacon and Lard 


QUALITY PLUS 


Prepared especially for 
“THOSE WHO CARE” 


Interstate Packing Company 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 














The Quality Holds— 
- The Profits Pay You 


These and other good things about our Meats and Lard are holding the interested 
attention and trade of particular dealers. The position you can take when you handle 
“International” Brands, Establishment No. 333, is just this: “I am selling better 
Meats and Lard for the money than is sold anywhere else.” With the “333” brands 
you can talk fearlessly all the time, because these goods are “always there” with the 
same mild, pure, sweet curing and wholesome quality, making new friends for you 
and your store’ every day, and the while you are taking a good profit, as is due you, 
upon every pound you sell. There is another substantial result: You are making for 
your store “the second profit,” a trade reputation. It is the good will of many pleased 


customers. 


Those of our patrons who read this will feel their time more or less wasted, be- 
cause they know and do not require any showing. This talk, therefore, is for our 


good friends who may not have learned about our Meats and Lard. 


If you are a stranger to our brands, risk an order. What thousands of other 
successful dealers have done for years, you can afford to do once. You owe it to 
yourself to investigate. If you are willing to make more money, write us about 


the choicest brands in Hams, Bacon and Lard. 


International Provision Co. 
Brooklyn New York 
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New Plant of Geo. Kern, Inc. 
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Krey Packing Company 


Pork and Beef 
Packers 


St. Louis - - - U.S.A. 
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ae... & Co. 


Producers of 


“RELIABLE” 


Hams Sausage 
Bacon Canned Meats 
Lard Oleomargarine 


A Full Line of Fresh Pork—Beef—Veal—Mutton 
Main Plant: INDIANAPOLIS 








Quality Never Sacrificed to Meet a Price 


The South’s Finest Packing Institution — 


Southern Star 


BRAND 
MEAT PRODUCTS 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Louisville Provision Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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OSCAR MAYER’S 


Jiboroved 


The Meat Products of Finest Flavor 


For very near one-half a century 

discriminating housewives 

have demanded Oscar Mayer’s 

Approved Meat Products — The 

same, sweet, mild flavor every 
time. 


OSCAR MAYER & CO. 
Chicago Madison 


70 






































Our Motto: “Quality and Service’”’ 


HARRY MANASTER & BRO. 





Sausage Meats 
Beef Cuts and 
Choice Dried Beef 





No order too small to receive personal attention 
or too large to be handled promptly 


1018-1032 W. 37th St. Chicago, Ill. Union Stock Yards 
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MILLER & HART 


Manufacturers of 


Berkshire Brand 
HAMS BACON '- LARD 


Dry Salt Meats Green Meats 
Sweet Pickled Meats 


est.184 ( HITCAGO ws. xarps 











Our new building now ke- 
ing completed to meet the 
particular requirement for 

yo the manufacture of meat 
‘Ware | products of the highest 
“i quality. It will be light and 
airy and equipped with all 
sje ee ‘Nae : necessities for sanitation 
=e oe 86 e We Vee) 40oand quantity and quality 
: : ies §=6production of ready-to-eat 
meats. Our new home is 
but another evidence of our 
determination to give our 
customers not only the best 
possible product but also 
prompt and efficient service. 


the New Home of + tenia teal 


Brand Meat Products, now 
‘MARVEL BRAND Secret 
’ ers’ Architectural and Engi- 


neering Company, will be 


Meat Products ia" “™ 


Mutual Sausage Company 


3247-57 W. 47th Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Wiy buy Pork Products on a hit or miss plan 
when your needs can be supplied by a house 
whose reputation for quality production is 
unquestioned? Consider the high quality of 
Roberts’ Quality Pork Products when placing 
your next order. They represent a standard of 
excellence that has been constantly maintained 


for thirty-five years. 


ROBERTS & OAKE 


Pork Packers Exclusively 
CHICAGO 








Real Sausage Co. 
2710-14 Poplar Ave. Victory 7200 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Hams Sausage 





President 


B acon HOWARD R. SMITH L ard 








THE RATH PACKING COMPANY 


Pork and Beef Packers 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Lard Refiners a (eths- 


BLACK HA WK Hams and Bacon 


_ Exporters 





Mild—Sweet—Delicious 


Cedar Valley Lard 


Mixed Cars of Fresh Pork, Beef and Provisions 
-- . Domestic and Export Business Solicited 
Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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The Home of SSKA Meat Products 


QUALITY. 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 


Meat Packers Baltimore, Md, 








LEVIN’ 
— SINAT KOSHER SAUSAGE FACTORY 


3551S. Halsted St.. 1209 N. Hancock St., 
Chicago, IIl, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kosher Sausage — ‘Beef Cuts 
Cured Meats of All Kinds 


Offers Solicited on ter Casings 


THE LARGEST KOSHER SAUSAGE FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
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FOUNTAIN BRAND 


“Sweet as a Nut” 


HAM BACON 











Private Branch Carload Shippers of 
Green, Sweet Pickle, 


Dry Salt Meats and 
West 8300 Lard 


Exchange 








The J. & F. Schroth Packing Co. 


S.E.Cor. Massachusetts Ave. & Township St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Rin : ok ae 
ne ETI: 


REG.US. PAT. OFFICE, 














Hams. Bacon. Lard Sausage 
‘Delightfully Delicious” 


oo Sinclair & Co., Lid. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Sullivan Packing Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cadillac Brand Hams and Bacon 


Car 


Cured and Green Meats 


Curers of 


Load Shippers 














Paradise Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Lard 


and 


All Pork Products 














The Theurer-Norton Provision Co. 


Glandand | 


Produced by 


Pork Packers 


~ Ohio 
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United Dressed Beef Company 
J. J. Harrington & Company 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL 


Packer Hides, Oleo Oils, Stearine, Cracklings, 
Stock Food, Tallows, Horns, and Cattle 
Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins 


43RD AND 44TH STREETS 


FIRST AVE. AND EAST RIVER | E Ww Y oe) a K Cc i T 7 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 2300 








JOHN BENSTEAD W. L. BRYANS 


- The Leading Live Stock 


Commission Firm at Cleveland 


Benstead, Bryans & Co. 


CLEVELAND UNION STOCK YARDS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: 


The Oldest House in the Business __- Established 1866 





WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS aS SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


PREPAID MARKET QUOTATIONS 
GIVEN BY WIRE ON REQUEST 
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Harris Abattoir, St. Boniface Plant 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 















a a —— eels 


en Progressive 


Wess ee ae : 
<9 
- see oe ve 
fe 





Conservative 


Economical 








Designed by 


D. IL. Davis & Associates 











ARTHUR DYER 


318-320 Produce Exchange 
New York — 
BROKER 
All Packing House Products . 


EXPORT LINE A SPECIALTY 
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Lard : Provisions Sausage Materials 





There IS quality in brokerage service as well 
as in meat products. It is a source of pride 
to us that in giving the best we have in the 
way of square dealing we have gained the 
confidence of our packer friends. It will con- 
tinue to be our earnest aim to merit this much 


appreciated confidence. 
D. J. Gallagher 


“GALLAGHER BROKERAGE SERVICE” 
812 Webster Bldg., Chicago 


qual / 















ESTABLISHED 1895 





L. E. Griffin 3 H. G. Davy G.E. Taylor | 


P. G. GRAY COMPANY 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








The Oldest Brokerage House in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 
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CHARLES W. PAYNE FRANK C. REED 


Payne & Reed 


Brokers 


Beef and Pork Products 


301 Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Handling the best products that are produced” 











H. P. HALE COMPANY 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


Packing House Products 





Cunard Building 


126 State Street . - Boston, Mass. 
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816 Webster Bldg. John W. Hall Chicago, Il. 
































A Section of “The Rogue’s Gallery” 








F. C. Rogers, Broker 


Philadelphia Office: New York Office: 
9th and Noble Sts. | N. Y. Produce Exchange 





Member: Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia 
New York Produce Exchange 
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NON SEPA 








‘ More Lond per hon” 


BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
“More lard”’ 


“Better Grease”’ 





Pittsburgh Provision Co. 


Washington Abattoir Co. 
“Hand skimming eliminated” 


Cleveland Provision Co. 


“Less free fatty acid” 
Evansville Packing Co. 


“Less grease in tankage”’ 


Cleveland Provision Co. 


“Saves steam’”’ 
Wm. Davies Co., Inc. 


“Saves labor” 
Pittsburgh Provision Co. 


“Saves time”’ 


Theurer-Norton Prov, Co. 


“F ool-proof”’ 


Wilson Provision Co. 


OVER 60 IN USE 


Indispensable in the Rendering Plant 











For further particulars write: 


The Bannon Company Limited 


32 Illinois Street Buffalo, N. Y. 








The Curing Service of the 
United States Cold Storage Company 


October 24, 1925. 


The Curing Service of the United States 
Cold Storage Company includes: 


1—Fancy, Mild, Sweet Pickle Cure which is equal 
to the best brands, particularly for ham-boiling 
trade. 


2—Fancy Dry Cure also Dry Salt. 
3—Individual formulas when specified. 
4—Financing while in storage or cure. 


Let us send you full particulars as to service, rates, 
etc. Our capacity is 63,000,000 pounds. We operate 
B.A.I. Establishment No. 953. Plant and equipment 
are most modern. Sanitary conditions unexcelled. 


All our work is done in the most up-to-date way with 
modern facilities and a capacity that is unlimited. 














We present a most cordial invitation to visit our plant during the convention. 
All arrangements will be made by our representatives at the Drake Hotel. 











United States Cold Storage Company 


2101 W. Pershing Road 





Chicago 
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The Adler Underwear & Hosiery 


Manufacturing Co. 


Harrison and Queen City Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers of all kinds and cuts of 


Stockinette Covers 
for Packers 


Cattle Wipes and Mop Cloths 


FRED C. CAHN, 226 W. Adams St., Chicago, Agent 




















332 So. Michigan Ave. 








H. and H. Machines Make Money for Packers 


Packers who are seeking out means.and methods to reduce 
costs and increase production should not neglect to investi- 
gate thoroughly the H. and H. products. 


Designed by practical packing house men, H. and H. ma- 
chines do perfectly the work for which they. were originated, 
day in and day out, without fuss or trouble. 


H. and H. machines make money for the packer because 
they save labor, increase production, do better work and more 
of it than is possible by hand and turn out a superior product. 


The many packers who are using H. and H. machines are 
enthusiastic in their praise of them. 


Write today and ask us to show you how H. and H. Beef 


Scribing Saws, H. and H. Electrical Ham Marking Saws, H.. 


and H. Electrical Scribe Saws and H. and H. Fat Back Split- 
ters can make money for you, increase your production and 
improve the appearance of your products. 


Best & Donovan 


Sole Representatives 





Chicago, III. 
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ESTABLISHED 


1853 


) < 
¢ ST. LOUIS 
: | ao : 
a gt NEW YORK 
4 
ow BUENOS AIRES 
. ae 


HAMBURG 

















We are constant buyers of 


Hog Hair 
Cattle Tails 
Horse Tails 


BrocKksom & ComMPANY 
Sterilized Curled Hair 
MICHIGAN CITY. INDIANA 
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October 





R. H. Forschner Company 








Scales and Butchers’ Supplies 








230 Third Avenue New York City 








We are the largest buyers and always 
in the market for 


Cattle Tails, Hog Hair, Ete. 


It will pay you to communicate with us 


The Horwich, Vitkin Company 
; 2301-2333 South Paulina Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Attention: Particular Packers 


Mulkey Salt Company, Detroit, Michigan, produces 
almost chemically pure Salt (99.75% pure). This 
Salt is used by packers generally for curing pur- 
poses, casings and butter. Prices, samples, and 
chemical analysis will be gladly furnished on re- 
quest. We are prepared to make prompt shipments. 


Mulkey Salt Company 


Detroit Michigan 


(Please mention The National Provisioner ) 























aia: SEE 


arr, 7 
A tain. acta 
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BORIC ACID 


A natural ingredient of many fruits and vegetables 


The distribution of Boric Acid in Nature is comparatively unlimited. 
According to Henry Jay: 


“The ash of wine contains 4.7 to 16.5 grammes per kilo of Boric Acid, the 
average being 8 to 10 grammes. The quantity of Boric Acid in the ash of vine 
leaves is only about 0.7 grammes per kilo. 

“The ash of fruits, whether of the flesh or of the stone, is rich in Boric 
Acid, the proportion of Boric Acid varying between 1.50 and 6.40 grammes per 
kilo of ash. 

“The same can be said of the fucus, plantain leaves, worm-wood tops, 
chrysanthemum flowers, onions, the amount varying from 2.10 grammes to’ 
4.60 grammes per kilo of ash.” 

Leibrich says that “Boric Acid is not only non-poisonous; it is a normal 
constituent of many plants.” 


The above demonstrates that Boric Acid is consumed in eating these 
fruits and vegetables, without injury to the human system. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


100 William St. 
Chicago NEW YORK Los Angeles, Calif. 
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An Appreciation— 


It was a distinct pleasure to greet our friends and again 
act as host to many meat packers, who accepted our invi- 
tation to make our office:and our quarters at the Drake 
Hotel their headquarters while attending the annual con- 
vention of the Institute of American Meat Packers. We 
surely appreciate the honor thus conferred upon us and 
friendliness shown. We are grateful to have been able 
to have tendered such service as we did to our many 
friends. We wish to again extend the invitation to all of 
our friends to make our office their headquarters when- 
ever they are in Chicago and to use such facilities as we 
have to offer at all times. 






































Edwin C. Price Company 


The old reliable woodenware house 
1822 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
























































A Better Curing Cask 


Made to Stand Hard Usage 


The Richard Hamilton Cask is full 
size, made of new materials through- 
out and has stood the test of years of 


service. 


Let Us Quote You on 


Your Requirements 


B. C. Sheahan Co. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIL. 


Richard Hamilton, Inc. 


Rahway, 
N. J. 
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ARROW MILLS 
Van Loan & Company 








Importers and Jobbers 
64 & 66 North Moore Street, New York, N. Y. 
QUALITY 


Spices, Seeds, Herbs and Prepared Seasonings 
for 
Packers and Sausage Manufacturers 


Butchers’ Supply Dept., 
S. Stretch, Manager. 























, Refrigerating and 
(ier? Ice Making Plants 


The Packing House Industry 


We are fully equipped to design, 
build and install complete plants 
of any capacity desired. Our 
record of years of success in this 
-industry merits careful con- 
sideration. 


" Data and estimates furnished promptly 
~ ‘Vilter Tandem Compound Engine direct connected on request. 
to Vilter Ammonia Compressor 





Main Office and Works 


The Vilter Manufacturing Co. %é- 806-826 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Everything in SAUSAGE ROOM Supplies 


ON YEAGER 


The Old Reliable 








Representing 


SAYER & CO. 


Formerly WOLF, SAYER & HELLER 





PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 
6217 Kentucky Ave. Send in Your Orders 












Special Outfits for Packers 


We have been studying the requirements of 
Packers for a long time and as a result of this 
study we now offer two outfits designed espe- 
cially for branding livers, hams, bacon sides, 
sweet pickled meats, etc., in packing plants. 


We first developed the Jumbo Torch, but in 
some plants, where branding is continuous, the 
fuel tank had to be filled too often. 


Therefore, we have developed the Everhot No. 
1500-A Branding Outfit. This consists of a torch with 
separate tank hung on a wide strap, which may be 
swung over the shoulder or hung on a hook; or if de- 
sired, the fuel tank may be laid on the 
floor. It will operate in any position. ate ti ‘ ae 
The fuel tank holds a full gallon of Everhot No. 1100 
gasoline. The hose is six feet long and ru —— Jumbo Torch 
this gives a very flexible outfit, with 
a light-weight branding tool which 
can be used continuously for long 
periods without replenishing the fuel. 


Write for full details regarding these new 
outfits especially designed for packers. 











Wh { 


DS $F yt 
aw Mie 


= 





mericas ‘Br akers | 


MANUFACTURING Co, 


MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Photographs taken in Chicago Plant of 
Oscar Mayer & Company 











| Everhot No. 1500-4 
Fal Torch with One 
| Gallon Capacity 
Separate Fuel Tank 
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Packing Plants Need Plenty of Cool Water and Need It Cheap 


Layne Well Systems will furnish an abundant supply of cool water at low cost. 


Each well unit will deliver 150 to 3,000 gallons per minute. 





When buying a Layne Water Supply the 
packer assumes no risk. He gets exactly what 
he pays for and what Layne Engineers con- 
tract to deliver —a satisfactory, economical 
water supply which becomes a part of his own 
Packing Plant. 


PACKING PLANTS WITH LAYNE WATER SUPPLY 


Swift & Co. Cudahy Packing Co. Schluderberg-Kurdle Co. 
Armour & Co. Union Stock Yards Hammond Packing Co. 
Morris&Co. T.M. Sinclair & Co. Chas. Wolff Packing Co. 
Wilson & Co. Miller & Hart Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 














Water or No Pay—at specified cost. 
One Company—handles the entire job. 
Lowest Pumping Cost—and known in advance. 
An Operating Well System—delivered to the purchaser. 
Guaranteed Quantity of Water—the well will produce. 


LAYNE & BOWLER Co. 


HOUSTON, TEX. MEMPHIS, TENN. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
LAYNE-BOWLER CHICAGO CO....... 37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago LAYNE-ARKANGAS 00.26. ccccccccsccccccccccesesecs Stuttgart, Ark. 
LAYNE-OHIO COMPANY.......... 8 East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio Tal ee ee es + CIs os. < 0h ore5 6 8 ob 0h Kae piodiews accede Memphis, Tenn. 
LAYNE-NEW YORK CO............... 30 Church St., New York Oty LAYNE-WESTERN CO............... Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
LAYNE-SOUTHEASTERN CO..First Nat’l Bank, St. Petersburg, Fla. LAYNE-TEXAS CO........... 6931 Harrisburg Blvd., Houston, Texas 
LAYNE-LOUISIANA CO., INC............c2eccce0es Lake Charles, La. LAYNE-BOWLER WISCONSIN CO. ................Milwaukee, Wis. 






















SAWDUST 


Dry Hardwood Sawdust, for smoking meats. 

Dry Softwood Sawdust, for floors or insulation. 

Green Hardwood Sawdust, for covering ice or other uses. 
Baled Shavings, for insulation or for bedding. 

Loose Shavings, in bulk, for any purpose. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF ORDERS 


Write for prices or information of any kind 


SHAVINGS & SAWDUST CO. 


2244 So. Western Avenue PHONE: CANAL 0281 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Wilson Provision Company 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Carload Shippers of Fresh and Cured Pork Cuts 
Open Kettle and Pure Refined Lard 
Carlots or L. C. L. Shipments 
Ideally Located to Handle Mixed 
Carload Shipments East and South 


Peoria Illinois 

















E. E. Johnston 


Live Stock Order Buyers 


The only firm on the 
Buffalo market that 
are BUYERS ONLY. 


40 Years Experience 


Live Stock Exchange East Buffalo, N. Y. 
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That’s the beef capacity of 
the fast cutting, smooth run- 
ning “Enterprise” No. 1166 
Chopper. 


It is fitted with a powerful 
15-h.p. motor that is cutting 
operating and labor costs and 
speeding production in many 
plants today. 


Distance from ring to floor 


6000 Ibs. 


per hour 


permits carrier to be run 
under spout. Saves extra 
handling. 

Four of the famous “Enter- 
prise” knives and plates fur- 
nished, including knife and 
plate for cutting fat. 

Send for catalog illustrat- 
ing the “Enterprise” line. 
Seventy-two sizes and styles 
for every use. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., Philaphelphia, U.S.A. 








The Wilson 
No. 14 

Bone 
Crusher 


for Fertilizer 
Manufacturers 





A very durable machine to be 
used with the 


Dry Rendering Process 
to crush beef scrap, crack- 
lings, dry and green bone. 


Capacity 10,000 to 14,000 Ibs. per hour, 
weight 3,000 Ibs., 30 horse power also 
smaller sizes. 


Write for catalog and prices 


Easton Engineering & Machine Co, 


Successor to Wilson Brothers 
North Delaware Drive 


EASTON, PA., U. S. A. 
Dept. N 

















No. 1 
Cutting 
soporte Clete 
Peo’ piece is in ala. 
of 22-gauge n, high. 
galvanized Ea. $2.00 
steel, 
reinforced 
around the 
he 16 No. 2 
with 7- a 
steel rod. Guanes 
Handles Container. 
are so 15 in dia; 
constructed . ~, high. 
that they 25, 
will not 
cramp or 
pinch the 
hands. 
Designed sang 
to meet Pn BN 
rigid - Room 
“4 E 
yj otneed Se ae 
* 13 in. high. 
specifica- Ea. $2.50. 
tions. 


Dubuque Steel Pradacte Co. 


Sheet Metal Dept. 
KRETSCHMER MFG. CO. pubuaque, Iowa 





Stock size, 28” long, 14” wide, 11” deep, $?.75 
F.O.B. Dubuque, Iowa. In lots of 24 or more, 
$2.50 each. 








When YOU want 


“More Lond porta” 


Use Bannon Separators 
In the Rendering Plant 


Over 60 in Use 


Save Product Save Labor 


Save Time 


THE BANNON CO. 


32 Illinois St., Buffalo 











Write for 


sM0 


THE SMOKED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


100 to 120 Culvert Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Curing 
Information 

















Why Use Two Machines When One 


will cut and mix meats better, quicker, more economically ? 
The HOTTMANN prevents waste of space, power, labor and material. 


The Hottmann Machine Co. 


3323-3343 Allen St., Philadelphia 
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PITTSBURGH COILS 





Get a pressure-tested Pittsburgh 
Coil quotation; send blue print or rough sketch. 


merged in water. 


: connection electrically welded. Con- 
tinuous Coils with pipe fittings eliminated. 
Each Coil tested under air pressure while sub- 
Any size Coil, any shape— 
made from Wrought Iron or Steel Pipe, Copper 
or Brass Tubing. 


PITTSBURGH PIPE COIL & BENDING CO. 
P. O. Box 975, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











The finest ‘‘portable”’ ever built 
by FAIRBANKS 









at these $1615 
remarkably in stm, 
e Mecrdentinn Pes won’t bend .0.b. facto. 
low prices oe” 
No wonder the sale of Fairbanks Scales is $18.90 
for 1,000 lbs. 


leaping ahead at an unprecedented rate. Every 
detail of this scale reflects quality that is unbe- 
lievable, considering its low price. 

Only the overwhelming preference for Fairbanks Scales—and the resulting large 
volume production—has made it possible to place the most respected name in the 
scale industry on a 500 pound portable that can be sold for. only $16.15—other 
sizes and types at correspondingly low prices. 

There is a complete line of time-tested Fairbanks Scales for every use—scales 
of proved accuracy that will protect profits and speed up weighing. 

Ask your dealer, or write for complete information. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


New York 
Broome and Lafayette Sts. 


capacity 
f.o.b. factory 


Chicago 
900 S. Wabash Avenue 





And forty other principal cities in the United States 1354 





Iron Recessed Plate Press 





Filter Presses 


FOR LARD & OIL REFINERIES 
BEEF EXTRACT, GLUE & 


SOAP MANUFACTURERS 





Tankage and Curb Presses 





PACKING HOUSE MACHINERY 


AND EQUIPMENT 





Write for Information and Prices 


William R. Perrin & Company 


Fisher Building 


Chicago, Illinois 














Hydraulic Presses 


TANKAGE, LARD, TALLOW 


SHEEPSKINS and LEATHER 
PRESS SUPPLIES 
Racks, Cloth, Valves and Packings 
Write for catalogue and prices 
Thomas-Albright. Company 
11th and Jefferson Streets 
Goshen, Indiana 








i WU 
ee % 


B 


GHIGAGO 





Pan Dryer 


Tank-House Equipment 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 














KRAMER vehairing 


Machines 
Save Labor—Do Real Cleaning—Low Upkeep 
Capacities 50 to 1,000 Hogs per Hour 


-L. A. KRAMER CO. 11 Wed jackson Bivd. 











Bott Bros. Mig. Co. 


Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 





Write for Prices and Delivery 


WARSAW, | 
ILLINOIS, 























CHAUNCEY, NEW YORK 


Bie ure, 
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Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. SAN FRANCISCO SALT REFINERY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 111 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
PROT TRON RSA NIE OR TEE OO NTR, | 





Prompt Shipment 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


oe ae 











LOSS 


q 
babe MARGARINE CARTONS 


Protect the 
Product 


HY-GLOSS Paraffining Proc- 
ess is unexcelled, is used by the 
leading Oleo Manufacturers of 
the country and attracts the 
attention of the discriminating 
buyer. 


NATIONAL 
Carton Company 


JOLIET, ILL. 







































E! © ie UNITED STATES 
4) CAN 0. CINCINNATI 


Manufacturers of 
Lithographed Lard 
Pails, Cans and Sheet 


Iron Lard Drums 





Our customers are 
our best advertise- 
ment 


yh “wees Gli , & | 
DERBY BRAND ¢ | «gas “oe We originate and 


Se design labels that will 


sell your goods 


Write us for complete information 


























There is a good reason why ex- 
Perienced engineers, architects, 
and owners have been favoring us 


with their business and why th 
specify “Crescent” (100% pure 
Corkboard. 

Write for complete information. 


United Cork Companies 


Plant at LYNDHURST, N. J. 





The Stockinet Smoking Process 


U. 8. Letters Patent No. 1,122,715, 


Saves 
Labor 
Trimmings 
Shrinkage 





Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, Sanitation, 
SQUARE Butts and Appearance 


To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
of Mr. Stockinet appearance. 


Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
Why Not You? 
For Further Particulars Write or Phone 


Thomas F. Keeley, Licensor 





516 East 28th Street, Chicago, II. Telephone Calumet 0349 
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PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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Increased 
Sales Volume 


easily obtained by the use of 
this paper package. Attrac- 
tively decorated, attracts at- 
tention—causes two sales to 
be made where only one was 
produced before. The most 
practical package for sausage 
meat. Made in sizes holding 
one ounce to ten pounds. 


“We Have Nothing But the Highest Praise for the Link-Belt 
Beef Chipper and Bacon Slicer” 


] SApING packers who have used the 

Link-Belt machine for years with 
consistently satisfactory results (names 
on request), testify to the unusual speed, 
accuracy, convenience, and durability 
of the Link-Belt Beef Chipper and 
Bacon Slicer. [Where uniformity of 
product and Jarge production are es- 
sential, it has made itself indispensible. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 






The machine is convertible from a beef 
chipper to a bacon slicer in two min- 
utes, and turns out smoothly cut slices 
of uniform thickness. In one instance 
two Model “A” Link-Belt machines 
replaced three very busy machines of 
the older type. Furnished with or 
without steel table, and with belt or 
motor drive, as desired. Write for full 
particulars. 


300 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 





Send for samples and pack- 





age suggestions. 


tebe 


the Package 
That Sells Its Contents 


onoCervice (6G. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


Everything 
Wears 
Out 


BUT 

















A.Backus,Jr.&Sons Rackets 
Dept. N. 


WEAR 
DETROIT, MICH. xvenyIHING 














Automatic Spring Cylinder 
Ham Retainer 








Made of Monel Metal, 
galvanized or tinned sheet metal 


This ham retainer is con- 
structed with springs that 
take up shrinkage while boil- 
ing.- Saves shrinkage and 
makes solid hams. No repress- 
ing necessary. Hams hold 
together in any warm climate. 


Write us today for prices’ 


A. Rispel & Company 


Manufacturers of all types and sizes of ham retainers 


1617 North Winchester Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








{REREAD ERE asi eR 


[ sTo 


I 

| 

Hermetically seals Refrigerator and Cold 
t Storage Doors, Joints of sectional cooling 
Ae rooms and is extensively employed for all 
4 other purposes requiring an Airtite, Dustproof, 
] | Waterproof or Noiseless means of closure- 
contacts. Send for prices and samples. 





P Cc 





NO. I LARGE 


& a= ons Ga ay, 
D AIR 
WITH 

WIRFS PATENTED 


OL 
tp 


GASKET 


Pat. Jan. 22, 1924—Nov. 18, 1924 
Accept no infringement or imitation! 








NO. 2 MEDIUM 


% When you make out your order for that new 
refrigerator, be sure and make your specificae 
tions read as follow: “All doors must be equip- 
ped with Wirfs ‘Airtite’ Refrigerator Gasket 
to render them cold air leak-proof; no substi- 


tute will be accepted.” 
E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 
Sole facturers and Patentee 


Manuf 
113 So. 17th St. 


o- 


NO. 3 SMALL 








St. Louis, Mo. 


NO. 4 SPECIAL 














If equipment can effect a saving in your plant you are paying a tax 
. equal to that saving until you install that equipment. —Henry Ford. 
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BORCHMANN 


& 
STOFFREGEN 


546 West 40th Street 
New York ~ N. Y. 


BECHSTEIN & CO. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


CHICAGO: 723 West Lake Street NEW YORK: 50 WATER STREET 
LONDON: 5 St. Johns St., Smithfield, E. C. Telephone No. 1251 Broad 
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OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Toronto 
Wellington 
Buenos Aires 
Tientsin 


New York 
London 
Hamburg 








Sheep Casings 
Hog Casings 


Beef Casings 
California By-Products Co. 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 


Main Office Eastern Branch 
2067 San Bruno Ave. 508 West 43rd St. 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORE 


Mi. BRAND & SONS 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


FIRST AVE. AND 49th ST. NEW YORK | 




















Tel. Rhinelander 4817 


THE AMERICAN CASING CO. 


Importers and Exporters 


SAUSAGE CASINGS and SPICES 
401-3 East 68th $t. New York City 





S. OPPENHEIMER & CO. 


Sausage Casings 


Chicago, 2700 Wabash Ave. London, 47 St. John St., Smithfield 
Hamburg 8—Luisenhof 73 Boulcott St., Wellington 


96-100 Pearl St., New York 











Sayer & Company, Inc. 
Peoria and Fulton Sts., Formerly Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Inc. Chicago, II. 


Sausage Casings and Sausage Room Supplies 


New York London Hamburg Montreal Sydney Christ Church, N. Z. 





NEW YORK BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO.,Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS AND 
SUPPLIES 





513 Hudson St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





EARLY & MOOR, Inc. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 139 Blackstone St. 


Boston Mass. 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 


Importers 
Exporters 





PHONE GRAMERCY 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS OF 
Sausage Casings 
Selected Hog Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 








M. ETTLINGER & CO., Inc. 


Importers, Exporters and Cleaners of Sausage Casings. A large | 
stock of all kinds of casings constantly on hand : 
Estadlished 1903 12 COENTIES SLIP, NEW YORK | 








Los Angeles Casing Co 


714-16-18 Ducommun Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Sausage Casings & Supplies 
Tennis and Musical Strings. 





THE DRODEL CO., Inc. 
Import Sausage Casings Export 
336 Johnson Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











The Irish Casing Co. 


Manufacturers, experters, importers 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Arbour Hill, Dubim, ireland 


Sheep Casings a Specialty 








Two Pickling Vats 
for Price of One 
“Ideal” Storage Vats—tor pickling and curing meat 
United Cooperage Co., times tu” 


Orders given prompt attention 








THE OHIO SALT CO. 
WADSWORTH, OHIO 

















cae adh ate 
BUYERS OF 





<=" CONSOLIDATED BY-PRODUCTS CO. 


West Philadelphia Stock Yards 
oon ane 30th and Race Streets 


MANUFACTURERS 
Beef, — and Hog Casings 
pansnindione 
f Weasands a Specialty 
IMPORTERS OF 
High Grade Hog and Sheep 
Casings 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


ici i) 


BUENOS AIRES 























HAMBURG 








THE INDEPENDENT CASING & SUPPLY COMPANY 


1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago Gerckenstwiete 2, Hamburg 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 








J. H. BERG CASING CO. 


Sausage Casings 
946 W. 33rd St. 


Exporters 


Chicago, Ill. - 


Importers 








Sausage Casings 


HARRY LEVI & COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters 


842 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 





BASINGS NSS PRODUCE C0., ne. 
80% Pearl St. New York City 


TEL. BROAD 3589 


Cleaners and Importers Sheep 
and Hog Casings. 


E. E. SCHWITZKE, Pres. 











Massachusetts Importing Company 


Importers HIGH GRADE SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters 


Direct Importers of Russian, Persian, Chinese Sheep 
78-80 North Street and Hog Casings BOSTON, MASS. U. S. A. 








AUSTRALIAN Sheep and Beef CASINGS 
BRITISH CASING CO., Ltd. 2: 


: 14 Casing Cleaning Factories Throughout Australia 449 gn on on St. 
Dried Gut Sydney, Australia baste. soln 











BEEF, HAM and SHEEP 


BAGS 


We Manufacture all kinds of Stockinette 
Cloth and Bags for Covering Meat 
WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


Wynantskill Mfg. Company 
TROY, N. Y. 
Fred K. Higbie Supply Co., Rep., 630 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Sausage 


Casing Color sold 
by us is certified 
by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture 
and meets the re- 
quirements of the 


B. A. I. 


T. E.HANLEY & CO. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago 


Distributors of 
Certified Colors 
prepared exclusively 
for Sausage Makers 














‘““Words Never Have Nor Ever Will Describe Taste or Flavor’’ 


Write for full particulars on our 


Decorticated Black Pepper 


Used in More Than 100 Large Packing Establishments 


The Woolson Spice Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


“Spices Ground Up to a Certain Standard—Not Down to a Certain Price” — xo. : 
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Alte 


Enclosed Type 
Refrigerating 
Machines — 


1. Have 43 years experience 
built into them. 


2. Have 12 leading points of 
superiority. 


3. Are installed in thousands 
of successful plants. 


4. Are described in illustrated 
“Tce and Frost” bulletins; 
your copy on request. 





Distributors in all Principal 
Cities 








E. W. SKIPWORTH 


TRAFFIC 222 


“Across trem the Beara” CHICAGO 








Smoking and Cooler 
SAWDUST 


Any Quantities & Deliveries 


SAWDUST SALES COMPANY 
19th & Clearfield Sts. Phila. Pa. 








Mwerican S8B Instruments 


for the promotion of efficiency in the packing, sausage making. and 
allied industries. They cut out guesswork and do away with shrink- 
age, underdone or overdone and off color products. 


Write for Packing House Text Book N-49. 


AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG CorP 


*Boston a — Pittsburgh 
Buffalo etroit ‘ulsa 
*Chicago *Los Angeles Philadelphia Salt Lake City 





*Stock carried at these branches 


e 


Copper Case ‘‘Reform’’ American § & B Honeco Temperature Columbia Recording 
Thermometer Dial Thermometer Pressure Gauge Controller Thermometer 











DAY Meat Mixers 


For Thorough Stirring 


In the preparation of sausage and 
mince meat products the agitator 
in a DAY Meat Mixer, because of 
its special design, will so rotate the 
ingredients as to insure thorough 
blending and consequently fine fla- 
vor. Eliminates leakage and waste. 
Built for long service. 






SEVEN SIZES—80 Ibs. to 1,000 Ibs. 
Write for details and prices 


THE J. H. DAY CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Offices in Principal Cities. 








Important Change 


Note that 342% Cereal can now be used in all In- 
spected Establishments. 

Added amount of Cereal makes it important 
what kind of Cereal you use. GRIFFITH’S PRO- 
CESSED FLOUR is safe in any amount. It will not 
sour. It adds to the quality of your product. 


The Griffith Laboratories 


4103 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














.-Packing House Chemists 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO - Manhattan Building - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Put It In Your Pipe 
And Smoke It” 


Is the way they say it here in Chester Co. when the “Thing” is 
important. 


And here is the Present Thing Important to you. 


THE BIGGEST REFRIGERATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD IS 
BEING BUILT STILL BIGGER. 


Guess you Packers know the concern. It is the 
GRAND RAPIDS REFIGERATOR CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Double Geared 
They are putting up the last word in factories and so of course 

THEY ARE EQUIPPING WITH RIDGWAY ELEVATORS. 


If you had been the Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co.’s Architect and 
Engineer you would not have put in the Ridgeway Elevators that always 
go and are Perfection in Elevators—now would you? 


BEFORE ORDERING RIDGWAY ELEVATORS FOR THE BIG NEW 
FACTORY 


THE GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. HAS BEEN USING MANY 
_— ELEVATORS IN THE PRESENT GREAT WORKS, AND THEY 


Listen to what is coming to pass in the world: 


Mr. Coffin, the head of the great General Electric Co., is reported to have 
said: “The General Electric Co. can pay its dividend from its earnings on 
Electric refrigeration alone.” 


Electric Refrigerators are the next coming household necessity and you 
will notice the Big Fellows (The General Electric Co. use Ridgeway Eleva- 
tors, too) are those who 





“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILER” 
Craig Ridgway & Son Co. 


Elevator Makers to the folks who know. COATESVILLE, PA. 











Patent Casing Company 


617-23 W. 24th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
The Pioneer of Sewed Casings 


Our Specialties: 
Sewed Beef Casings. 
Sewed Hog Bungs 
Sewed Bladders 


Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 
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USE 
Armours 


BEEF CASINGS 
HOG CASINGS 
SHEEP CASINGS 


GUARANTEED 


To Pass U. S. Government Inspection 


ARMOUR 48) COMPANY 
Chicago 
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Marvelous Progress of a Great Industry 


Told in the Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Convention of the Institute of 


American Meat Packers at Chicago 


Science in Industry Approaching Solution of Practical Problems 


A year of unexampled progress in the service of a great 
industry was reported on in the sessions of the 20th 
Annual Convention of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, October 19, 
20 and 21, 1925. 

Four major topics were under discussion at the five 
general sessions. These were so arranged that a bird’s- 
eye view of the industry as it is today, its relationships 
and its future plans and hopes, was gained by those in 
attendance. 

The work of the Institute during the year furnished 
one major topic of discussion. 

Another related to business methods in the industry, 
raw supplies, and cooperation with the livestock pro- 
ducers. 

A third involved a discussion of the general outlook 
for the packing industry in 1926. 


Great Men In a Great Day. 


The fourth was the general industrial outlook of the 
nation, and the relation of the packing industry to other 
prime industries of the country. 

To the latter one day was given, constituting the Sec- 
ond Annual Conference on Education and Industry, held 

-on the campus of the University of Chicago. This con- 
ference was participated in by some of the history- 
making and most spectacular industrial and political 
figures of the present generation. 

In the two days preceding the Convention sectional 
meetings discussed in a more intimate and detailed way 
the problems of the industry in the fields of operating, 
purchasing, chemistry, engineering and construction, 
traffic and livestock losses, sales and advertising, and 
credit and collections. These were conducted by and for 
the men most intimately related to the work of these 


divisions. 





The President’s address was a masterly and concise 
review of the work of the Institute in the year just 
closed, the status of the industry during that time, and 
the outlook for the future. 

Mr. Mayer stated that the Institute’s function as he 
sees it is “to develop the science of meat packing to the 
utmost; keep the public informed on the industry and 
its product; correct harmful propaganda; eliminate 
waste; extend and expand the market for meat; improve 
personnel, and effect the greatest savings and benefits 
possible for the industry, for those who produce our raw 
materials and those who use our product.” 

This is a big order, but one the Institute has taken 
active steps to fill. The services already rendered have 
gone a long way toward putting every one of these func- 
tions into active operation. As a result the industry is 
on an infinitely better basis than it was a few years ago. 

In spite of the rapid development of the industry, Mr, 
Mayer believes that its business philosophy is still full 
of flaws. The operations of the year just closing— 
particularly in the pork end—were nothing to be proud 
of. The persistent practice of cutting at a loss was 
pointed to as a dangerous one, and the good luck that 
stood by the industry this year cannot always be ex- 
pected to replace good management. 


Common-Sense Methods Needed. 


“It is high time,” Mr. Mayer said, “that the individuals 
who constitute this industry took it upon themselves to 
apply common-sense methods to all branches of their 
business. The experience of the industry during the last 
year proved clearly that the continued purchase of hogs 
at a loss and the failure to price inventories at cost or 
market, whichever is lower, are the twin evils of modern- 
day operating practice.” 

The “Short Form Hog Test”—worked out from time 
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to time in the weekly issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
—was an earnest effort to bring home to packers the 
fallacy of paying such prices as they did for hogs when 
they were cutting out most of the time at a loss up to 
$2 and $3 per hundred. 

The trade outlook for the coming year was regarded 
as such that the industry should watch its operations 
most carefully. The general industrial situation at 
present and in prospect is good, and the demand for meat 
products will probably remain at a high level. 

But the practice of packers in paying more for their 
livestock than they can realize on the resulting product 
is a dangerous one, and injurious to producers, packers 
and consumers alike. 

Mr. Mayer graciously acknowledged the fine support 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER had extended throughout the 
year. 


What Institute Can And Can’t Do. 


Some members have felt that the Institute should have 
kept them from losing money during the year. They 
argued that if it could not do that, what matter if it 
functioned efficiently in other fields? 

As an answer to this erroneous position, Vice-Presi- 
dent W. W. Woods said there were two things the In- 
stitute didn’t and couldn’t do. 

One was to save a member completely from loss in- 
curred in trying to meet more effective competition. The 
other was the impossibility of assuring a member a 
cutting profit on hogs that were bought at a level above 
the current commodity market. 

On the other hand, Mr. Woods showed what the In- 
stitute could do and was doing to help the packer solve 
his problems. 

It can help him understand the importance of knowing 
costs, to eliminate wastes by drawing attention con- 
stantly to them, to help the retailer market his mer- 
chandise more efficiently, and it can help create a higher 
value for meat as a food in the minds of the public. 


Member Must Do His Part. 


But the responsibility for carrying out these suggest- 
ions and recommendations lies with the member himself. 
In just the measure he follows these suggestions, to 
exactly that. degree will he improve the situation of 
which he complains. 

Mr. Woods reviewed very briefly the work of the In- 
stitute during the year, and called attention to the lack 
of the spectacular in the day-to-day routine which was 
the work that really accomplished the lasting results. 

Recognizing that the year just closed had been a very 
trying and uncertain one, he pointed out that the pack- 
er’s “main need was to buy intelligently; to operate ef- 
ficiently and to merchandise effectively.” In other words, 
to “Buy Right,” “Make Right” and “Sell Right.” 


New Institute Work Organized. 
During the year three new departments were estab- 
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lished in the Institute to help carry out a program of 
economy. One of these was a department of purchasing 
practice, another a department of traffic, and a third a 
department of livestock and waste elimination. Each 
of these departments have been under way for some time 
and are functioning successfully for all who take ad- 
vantage of the service they have to offer. 

Many were skeptical a few years ago when Thomas 
E. Wilson and his associates proposed what was known 
as the “Institute Plan.” This plan was a comprehensive 
and far-seeing one which included practical experiments, 
scientific research and the education of men for the pack- 
ing industry. 

However, the plan was adopted and a fund of $150,000 
set aside to cover the work for three years. 


Dues Increased 35 Per Cent. 


These three years are rapidly nearing a close. In that 
time a foundation so firm and so solid has been laid, 
and the results so far accomplished are so marked and 
so far beyond expectations, that the membership unant- 
mously voted at this Convention to increase its dues 35 


per cent a year for the next three years to continue the 
work. 


Even those most doubtful in the beginning were anxi- 
ous that nothing should interfere with the wonderful 


work so well on its way. The “gold medal boys” who 
had learned all they knew in their more than fifty years 
in the hard school of experience were enthusiastic for its 
continuance. 

The Institute Plan is founded on a triangular base, one 
side of which is Operations, another Personnel and the 
third Scientific Research. 

On this foundation can be builded an industry that will 
command the respect and admiration of the industrial 
world. Its possibilities. are almost beyond conception in 
the service that can be rendered, not only to meat pack- 
ing, but to the well being of the human race. 


Working of Institute Plan. 


Under this Plan the industry has at last gotten away 
from the old order of letting its information on opera- 
tions be carried only in the minds of those experienced 
in the work. 

In the past much-needed knowledge too often died 
with its possessor. Sometimes it was handed down from 
father to son or from foreman to assistant, but more 
often the new man had to learn in the hard school of 
experience. This was a costly method for him and for 
his employer. 

A literature of the industry is being developed for use 
as a text to train men to take up the work. These men 
so trained will be the key men of the industry. It will 
be to them that executives must look in the future to 
carry on the work as it is laid down by the packinghouse 
men of the old order. 


Training the Next Generation. 


Under the successful working of the Institute Plan, 
these future key men are being trained at a number of 
points, their teachers being among the best in their 
respective fields in the industry. 
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So far during the current year the enrollment in both 
the evening and correspondence courses is almost double 
that of the first year. On the campus of the University 
of Chicago, where the graduate work in meat packing 
is being given as a part of the course in the School of 
Commerce and Administration, a sizeable class is pur- 
suing these studies. 

It is indeed a wonderful start in the development of 
men. 

An equally outstanding feature has been the results ac- 
complished in fundamental research work regarding 
troublesome problems of the industry. Ham souring, 
proper curing agents, the prevention of meat spoilage— 
all have been investigated and important practical re- 
sults secured. 


Problems of Operation Worked Out. 


Ham souring is one of the oldest problems of the in- 
dustry. While a real solution of the problem has not 
been found, the fundamental causes have been unearthed, 
and it is expected than a remedy will follow. 

Nitrite as a curing agent was experimented with ex- 
tensively and found to be efficient. The Federal Meat 
Inspection Service will be asked to approve its use in 
curing meat. 

Tests with various commercial sweetening agents were 
made in order to find a more economical sugar than is at 
present commonly used in the industry. Other sweeten- 
ing agents were found that were less expensive and 
which appear to give the same results as cane sugar. 
One important conclusion was that more sugar is used 
than is needed and the surplus is lost in the curing pickle. 


Status of the Livestock Industry. 


Turning to problems closely related to the packing 
industry, the status of the livestock industry was dis- 
cussed by the chairman of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, D. A. Millett. Mr. Millett reviewed the 
outlook for the coming year and expressed the belief that 
the livestock supply would be ample for the needs of the 
country. 

He asked the assistance of the packing industry in 
securing a larger appropriation from Congress for the 
collection of livestock .statistics, in having a tariff on 
hides imported into the United States inserted into the 
present tariff schedule, and whole-hearted support for the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board in its work of dis- 
seminating facts about meat. 

Another representative of the livestock interests, F. G. 
Ketner, told how in at least one section of the country 
packers were being saved losses by buying their hogs 
on a guarantee against shrinkage and disease. These are 
sources of great loss to the industry, and the experi- 
ment which appears to be working out successfully in 
one of the Corn Belt states would seem possible for 
general extension throughout livestock marketing. 

The speakers discussing the general outluok for meat 
packing in 1926 represented some of the best thought 
of three of the greatest companies in the industry. 


Research to Solve Cost Problems. 


F, Edson White, president of Armour and Company, 
approached the topics of livestock, of manufacture and of 
costs from a somewhat new angle. He recognized the 
superiority of the industry as it is conducted today, but 
he also recognized the fact that the reduction of costs 
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on the basis of traditional methods of operation, or of 
livestock buying policies, is not the major means of 
securing lasting results. 

“Our salvation will come through research and study 
of our own so as to meet the economies permitted by 
research and study on the part of our competitors. 

“Our permanent status in world commerce is going 
to depend on research, not only research of the type 
which is being promoted by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, but broader research in the engineering 
problems of the industry, in the further substitution of 
machine power for human labor, in the cutting of costs 
at points along the line which our traditional methods 
of operation do not at present suspect. 

“If other nations can discover cheap methods of pro- 
duction, so can America, and the future of our indus- 
tries depends not on tariff walls and trade isolation, but 
rather on the keenly competitive application of intensive 
research. 

“This phase of the problems of the packing industry 
so far transcends any discussion of the immediate re- 
duction of costs that I feel it is far more worth our whlie 
to consider it. We must maintain the most re ‘otive 
attitude we can toward new ideas and efficienci.s of 
operation and distribution if we are to survive in com- 
petition with the industries of our own and other nations 
that encroach on our present fields.” 


A Bad Year for Beef. 


In a:review of the beef business in the year 1925, 
Charles H. Swift called the year an unkind one to the 
beef industry. “It has not been a favorable year for 
merchandising, marketing and the sale of beef.” 

The chief trouble has seemed to be that packers were 
not able to sell the product for as much as it cost. “They 
have been paying more for the raw material than they 
could work out of the finished product profitably. As 
in the hog end of the business, the purchases of cattle 
are speculative instead of being restricted to the kinds 
and the numbers there is an assured outlet for at a fair 
margin of profit and at a fair relative value. 

Objection was raised to the poorer grades of beef 
cattle on the market as being expensive to both producer 
and packer. 


The Pork Situation Reviewed. 


Edward A. Cudahy Jr., expressed the belief that con- 
suming prices this past year on pork products have been 
too high, and a more healthy trade condition would exist 
at a lower level of prices. 

In discussing pork operations as at present handled in 
the industry, he said: 

“Systems, theories, rules will avail nothing if the live 
hogs are not bought on a profitable basis. The pork 
division of the packing industry since 1920 has lost 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and it seems to me that 
further losses could be largely avoided by a different 
state of mind on the part of owners and directors of the 
various units of this industry. 

“The only thing, as I see it, that will turn a meager 
profit into a fair profit is a firm resolve to curtail opera- 
tions when hog cutting shows a loss.” 


What Trade Associations Can Do. 


Just what trade associations can do and what they 
cannot do was outlined by Henry Veeder, a member of 
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the Legal Committee. This has been a moot question, 
and only the rulings of the U. S. Supreme Court are 
available as a guide in these matters. The recent decis- 
ions in the maple flooring and cement manufacturers 
cases have established a wider scope of usefulness for 
the work of the trade association. 

Summing up the decisions that have already been 
rendered, Mr. Veeder pointed out the general lines that 
could be followed, but cautioned that “there must be no 
reaching or attempting to reach any agreement or any 
concerted action with respect to prices or production, and 
because of the danger of mistake as to the effect upon 
competition, there should be no agreements, expressed 
or tacit, relating to credits, business operation, costs or 
other trade activities.” 


Keeping Track of Hog Costs. 


Discussing further the problem of fixing expense in the 
hog test, L. B. Dorr, controller of the Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., outlined in greater detail the subject presented 
by him in a recent issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Mr. Dorr pointed out the possibility of telling at a 
glance just what hogs are costing to manufacture per 
hundred pounds live weight, and showed the adaptability 
of this same method of cost calculation to other depart- 
ments of the packing house. 

One general session was given to a discussion of prob- 
lems of policy, outstanding among which was a talk on 
how meat packers can save money by budgetary control. 
This was such a fine presentation of the budget idea that 
every packer within hearing must have taken the ques- 
tion of budgeting his business under consideration, if a 
budget system was not already active in his organization. 


How to Stop Packing Wastes. 

The subject of waste elimination which has been given 
much consideration by the Institute during the past 
year, was reviewed briefly by J. A. Hawkinson, chair- 
man of the committe. This was followed by H. C. Chap- 
man, who gave a forceful presentation of the subject of 
glaring wastes that are going on in the industry at the 
present time as a result of established practices, and that 
are making such a hole in the already narrow net profits 
of the industry. 

Some of the master minds of the major industries of 
the country were in attendance at the Conference on 
Education and Industry, to which the last day of the 
convention was devoted. Such men as Charles M. 
Schwab, E. W. Rice, Jr., Frank O. Lowden, and General 
James G. Harbord told what in their minds had made 
for success in the great industries they represented, 
President Max Mason of the University of Chicago 
showed the part of education in the march of progress of 
education and industry through the future. 

So superior were all of these discussions that brief 
comment on them is hardly possible, and it is only by 
a careful reading of the great subject covered by each 
that a conception of the’ matter presented can be had. 

The veterans of the industry were again honored, 17 
receiving gold medals for their fifty or more years of 
faithful service, and more than 400 receiving the silver 
medal for twenty-five years’ service. 


Service Work for Members. 


The service laboratory of the Institute was inaugurated 
this year. This has been planned for some time and re- 
solutions and funds were provided for it under the previ- 
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ous administration of Charles E. Herrick. In _ this 
laboratory Institute members can obtain accurate 
analysis of any material or product submitted, and the 
analyses will be interpreted for the benefit of the inquirer. 
This latter service is one seldom offered in analytical 
laboratories. 

A code of ethics for the packing industry, consisting of 
fifteen fundamental principles of business ethics as ap- 
plied particularly to meat packing, was approved by the 
Executive Committee. If adopted by all in the indus- 
try and rigidly observed, most of the troublesome prob- 
lems now accompanying day-to-day business operations 
would disappear. 


Faithful Leaders Re-Elected. 


So untiring and so far-seeing have been the services of 
Oscar G. Mayer as president during the past year that 
he was unanimously re-elected to head the Institute in 
the new year. Mr. Mayer is modest regarding the time 
given and the service rendered, and points to the fact 
that it is the unselfish service of a thousand men in the 
industry that has made the work of the Institute so 
The example set by the head of the organ- 
ization and its executive Vice-President, W. W. Woods, 
could not fail to inspire widespread cooperation. 

Officers for the coming year, with the complete per- 
sonnel of directors, are as follows: 

President—Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

Vice-President—W. W. Woods, Chicago. 

Vice-President—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., vice-president, 
Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago. 

Vice-President—John J. Felin, John J. Felin & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-President—Myron McMillan, J. T. McMillan 
Company, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Vice-President—F. S. Snyder, Batchelder & Snyder 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer—John T. Agar, Wm. Davies Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago. ; 

Central Administrative Committee—Oscar G. Mayer, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; F. Edson White, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; and A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York, N. Y. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. Wilson, Chair- 
man, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, 
New York; T. P. Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; J. A. Hawkinson, Allied Packers, Inc., 
Chicago; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. Schluderberg—T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (2 year term)—Charles E. Herrick, Brennan 
Packing Co., Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago ; 
W. H. White, Jr., White Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Elmore M. Schroth, The J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Directors (1 year term)—J. E. Decker, Jacob E, Deck- 
er & Sons, Mason City, Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour 
and Company, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Henneberry & 
Company, Arkansas City, Kas.; Fred Guggenheim, Gug- 
genheim Bros., Chicago; J. Paul Dold, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


FIRST SESSION 


Monday, October 19, 1925, 10 a. m. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Oscar G. Mayer at the Drake 
Hotel. 

PRESIDENT MAYER: Gentlemen, 
the Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers is 
now in session. 


Address of the President 


Oscar G. Mayer. 


Fellow Members of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers: 


It is, indeed, most gratifying to see so 
many men from the packing industry here 
at the opening session of the Twentieth 
Annual Convention of this industry. Your 
presence comes as a fitting climax to a 
year in which this industry, competing 
boisterously, as usual, in the purchase of 
raw materials and the sale of product, has 
yet co-operated through the Institute as 
never before in working out its other 
common and vital problems. 


Co-operation Unknown 20 Years Ago. 


When the first packers’ convention was 
held twenty years ago, co-operation on 
the common problems of our industry 
was unheard of; co-operation among the 
different departments of the same com- 
pany had not even been achieved. Indi- 
viduals and groups, in many instances, 
worked without knowledge of what other 
individuals and other groups were doing, 
and in some cases deliberately and per- 
sistently concealed from one another their 
methods, their experience and results. 


But a new force entered the industry 
just a few years before the packers held 
their first convention—a force destined to 
revolutionize practices, break down the 
old barriers, and later lead to a remark- 
able development in industrial co-opera- 
tion. That new force was the application 
of science to the packing industry. 

By science I mean not so much the 
academic. degree, long words, and a 
shower of Greek and Latin, but the 
trained common sense and co- -ordinated 
knowledge of the chemist, the engineer, 
the open-minded practical man, and the 
progressive machinery builder, who, in- 
stead of counseling only with themselves 
concerning their work, seek the views of 
others whose experience will corroborate 
and supplement their own; who operate 
on the basis of knowledge rather than on 
personal guess or bias, and who hold their 
minds eagerly and constantly open to new 
ideas and new knowledge. 

The new spirit has conquered the inter- 
departmental jealousy and the lack of 
knowledge that hampered earlier prog- 
ress and accomplished the harmonization 
and unification of.the company. It has 
now developed consciousness in the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Literally hundreds of men have joined 
in the activities of the Institute during the 
past year, working on common problems, 
and achieving mutually beneficial results. 

This vigorous and widespread co-opera- 
tion, I wish here to acknowledge, has 
been indispensable in carrying out the 
program which was announced at the 
beginning of this administration; the ex- 
pansion and intensification of the practical 
service of the Institute to the membership. 


Institute’s Work in Three Parts. 


The work of the Institute falls under 
three main divisions: practice, education, 





and research. It has been our purpose 
to emphasize most the practical activities, 
so-called, during the year, for the reason 
that this division of the Institute work 
had been developed least. 


It was also our intention not to slacken 
the educational and research activities, 
which include public relations; evening, 
correspondence, and day courses in meat 
packing; studies in ham souring, meat 
curing, and other important scientific re- 
search; home economics work spreading 
information about meat cookery; nutri- 
tional activities in defense of meat’s food 
value and healthfulness, and retail mer- 
chandising activities to promote better 
merchandising of meat. 

The foregoing activities had been estab- 
lished for some time and had been func- 
tioning vigorously. The Department of 
Packinghouse Practice and Research had 
rounded out a year of successful opera- 
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tion. It was our purpose to develop to a 


similar degree new activities that would 


help the meat packing industry solve some 
of its most vexatious business problems, 
such as deliveries, standardization, the 
purchasing of equipment and _ supplies, 
credits and collections, transportation 
problems, and others—activities that 
touch the cash drawer not more impor- 
tantly than those previously mentioned, 
but directly and perhaps more obviously. 

With your co-operation, progress has 
been made on all of the intensified activi- 
ties which I have mentioned. More prog- 
ress has been made on some than on 
others, but in all cases a start has been 
made. No one expects that wonders can 
be accomplished overnight, and no one 
wets meteoric progress made that is not 
real. 


Three New Departments Created. 


During the year we have established 
Departments of Purchasing Practice, 
Waste Elimination, and Traffic to co- 
operate with the standing committees in 
these fields on some of the problems 
mentioned. 





The results have been that members 
have saved money and now have an op- 
portunity to save further substantial sums 
on their purchases of scores of important 
supplies and pieces of equipment; that 
much preventable waste in distribution 
has been and will be eliminated, and that 
considerable work has been done and im- 
portant results achieved on transportation 
problems affecting the entire membership. 

One member company on one order for 
one single commodity bought through the 
Institute, recently made a net saving of 
some eight thousand dollars! This illus- 
trates, in an impressive way, the tremen- 
dous possibilities that our purchasing 
activities hold. 

Money-saving prices have been obtained 
on some of the most commonly used com- 
modities. Take parchment paper and 
electric lamp bulbs, for examples. Through 
the Institute it is now possible to obtain 
a superior grade of parchment paper at a 
saving of two to two and a quarter cents 
a pound. In the case of light bulbs, we 
have been able to obtain a price that is 
unusually attractive. These and similar 
prices are made possible, of course, by the 
large volume of business which your com- 
bined orders represent. 

Consider, in addition, that equally fa- 
vorable prices have been obtained on 
scores of supplies and equipment which 
you use daily, ranging from skewers and 
gasoline to motor trucks and packing- 
house machinery. 

But in order to maintain the purchasing 
arrangements which have been made, we 
need more business, we need every pack- 
er’s business, and T urge you to give the 
Institute’s Department of Purchasing 
Practice a fair trial. The approach is not 
that we are vying with your purchasing 
agent but desire to furnish him with 
another quotation gained through quan- 
tity purchasing power, which he cannot 
in conscience afford to overlook. If the 
Institute is not the lowest bidder, the 
business naturally goes to those who are. 
The Institute is not looking for favors. 

I urge you all to be present tomorrow 
morning when Mr. Ruf, Chairman of the 
Committee on Purchasing Practice, makes 
his report. 

Elimination of Waste. 

The Committee on Waste Elimination 
has called your attention in the past year 
to such wasteful practices as the custom, 
on the part of a number of packers, of 
paying reversed telephone charges and 
collect telegrams from customers; of pre- 
paying express charges; of extending 
unduly long terms of credit on certain 
commodities, such as lard and compound, 
and, in many cases, on meats; of failing 
to charge for fractional pounds of valu- 
able product even on small orders, and of 
assuming the shrinkage and loss on in- 
vestment that accrues from holding rail 
stock indefinitely for customers, instead of 
weighing it to the customer on the day of 
purchase. 

All of these practices promote waste, 
add unnecessary expense to the distribu- 
tive process, and benefit nobody. Accord- 
ingly, the activities of the Committee and 
Department of Waste Elimination in di- 
recting attention to these wastes has been 
of real benefit to the industry, as well as 
to producers and consumers. 

Through the Committee and Depart- 
ment of Packinghouse Practice and Re- 
search, standardization work has been 
intensified so that, on the basis of con- 
servative estimates, it is certain that hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars will be saved 
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to the industry during the next few years. 
In the work accomplished so fdr by the 
Institute, the number of sizes and styles 
of certain equipment in use has been re- 
duced from 805 to 26. In the case of beef 
and pork trolleys, one improved standard 
design was specified from 167 which 
manufacturers were keeping in stock. 

You will find that by using the stand- 
ards recommended and promulgated by 
the Institute, you can get better lard and 
Sausage cartons, trucks, trolleys, cans, 
boxes, and crates, and other supplies and 
equipment than was possible before at no 
greater cost, and in some cases at lower 
cost than before. 

Important new results of tremendous 
possibilities also have been achieved from 
the researches into ham souring and meat 
curing under the direction of the Com- 
mittee and Department of Scientific Re- 
search. These have been announced in 
detail in the sectional meetings and will 
be explained again at subsequent appro- 
priate convention sessions. It will suffice 
to say that the new methods of curing 
which have been revealed not only will 
cut costs greatly but will yield in some 
cases a superior product. 


Service Laboratory Valuable. 


Another type of service available from 
the scientific activities is the service labo- 
ratory of ‘the Institute, put into operation 
this year under resolutions and funds pro- 
vided by Mr. Herrick’s administration. 
From this laboratory, a member of the 
Institute can obtain not only an accurate 
anaylsis of any material or product sub- 
mitted, but also interpretative comment 
that may enable him to change practices 
or materials in such a way as to save 
waste. 

Like all other departments of the Insti- 
tute, the laboratory was established to 
serve you. Use it. 

A trained personnel is of tremendous 
importance to any industry, especially to 
the packing industry with its intricate 
processes and complicated workings. <Ac- 
cordingly, the developments along educa- 
tional lines, which, although started only 
two years ago, have grown amazingly 
during the last year, are of vital interest 
to all of us. 

In addition to the day course being 
given by the Institute of Meat Packing at 
the University of Chicago and to the home 
study courses offered by the Institute 
of Meat Packing to selected men every- 
where in the industry, evening classes are 
now available in several important meat 
packing centers, including—in addition to 
Chicago—New York, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee, and Omaha. 

Actually, thousands of men are studying 
practical packinghouse subjects. In many 
cases, instruction is being given by men 
engaged daily in the industry, thus linking 
technical training and practical knowledge 
in a highly effective manner. 

Noone scoffs these days at the value of 
general education, but the direct applica- 
tion of education to industry is compara- 
tively new; everyone must agree that it 
holds tremendous possibilities. It should 
be a source of pride to this industry that 
it is pioneering in the field of industrial 
education and that in this great experi- 
ment it has the active co-operation of some 
of the most distinguished educational 
institutions of the world—the universities 
of Chicago, Nebraska, Cincinnati, and 
Maryland, and the Kansas State Teachers 
College, as well as Columbia University. 

Results From Institute Plan. 

The departments, whose work I have 

just been discussing—Packinghouse Prac- 


tice and Research, Scientific Research, 
and Industrial Education—were estab- 


lished as a result of the Institute Plan 
which Mr. Thomas) E. Wilson put for- 
ward some three or four years ago, and 
have been financed from the Institute Plan 
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Fund. The achievements which I have 
referred to have resulted directly from 
the industry’s adoption of that far-seeing 
Plan: 

Another outstanding event of the year 
has been the development by the Commit- 
tee and Department of Retail Merchan- 
dising of a refrigerated display case for 
ready-to-serve meats. This case, which 
is being marketed by a large equipment 
manufacturer at a relatively low price, 
$125, will aid greatly in popularizing 
ready-to-serve meats, thus providing the 
packer with a wider outlet for his 
products. 


The Ready-to-Serve movement is grow- 
ing rapidly in all lines. Only by keeping 
its ready-to-serve products to the fore can 
this industry meet the competition of 
other products that are ready for the con- 
sumer’s table. (The case will be on dis- 
play during the convention and I urge you 
to examine it carefully.) 

These and other activities are saving 
every packer money. Their value cannot 
be denied or concealed. Yet all of these 
money-saving activities would be value- 
less if consumers should feel that meat 
was harmful to their health or too high 
for their pocketbook. In other words, if 
a market for meat were lacking, it would 
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be vain to attempt to produce it more 
efficiently. 


Combatting Food Faddists. 

Of course, it is not probable that the 
market for meat ever will be lacking. 
Meat is essential and too healthful a food 
to be omitted from the diet. But, with so 
many faddists and others spreading erro- 
neous information about the food value 
and healthfulness of meat and others mis- 
takenly attacking its economy, its use is 
certain to be affected if these attacks are 
unchallenged. 

Almost everyone is particularly sensi- 
tive of his health. Diet is today the buga- 
boo of millions. Accordingly, it is very 
easy to affect the market for a food by 
casting doubt on its healthfulness. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if 
the meat industry does not more vigor- 
ously keep the food value and healthful- 
ness and economy of its product before 
the public, the propaganda in favor of 
other foods will have a disastrous effect 
on meat consumption. The day when this 
industry must and will adopt a co-opera- 
tive advertising plan is not far off. 

For this reason, the work which some 
Institute departments and committees are 
doing, while it may seem to some of you 
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to be somewhat unrelated to the fasci- 
nating job of dressing meat animals, is, 
as a matter of fact, of absolutely basic 
importance. The public relations work, 
the nutritional activities, the home eco- 
nomics activities, and the retail merchan- 
dising activities counteract such propa- 
ganda as I have mentioned and tend to 
safeguard the market for your product. 

Every member company profits indi- 
rectly from them. You may not be aware 
that they are going on, for the benefits are 
not as tangible as those derived from 
some of the other departments—as, for 
example, the purchasing activities, where 
a saving of 15 per cent on a sausage cutter 
means $300—but they are vital to your 
business, just the same. For, when people 
know that meat is healthful, necessary, 
and economical, they want it more. 


Benefit from Public Relations. 


The splendid public relations work of 
the Institute during the past six years has 
been of incalculable benefit to this indus- 
try. The packing industry no longer is 
looked upon as an agency inimical to the 
best interests of producers and consumers 
both, but as an efficient servant of the 
public. The public knows that our rate of 
profit is modest and that our practices are 
ethical. 

Public esteem is the greatest asset an 
industry can have. Folks naturally hold 
aloof from products on which they feel 
the profit is unduly high or the circum- 
stances of production not entirely praise- 
worthy. Accordingly, the placing before 
the public of the facts about the industry 
and its product has been greatly bene- 
ficial. 

But the Institute cannot be expected to 
assure the industry a profit or prevent a 
loss. That is not and cannot be the Insti- 
tute’s function, which is, as I see it, to 
develop the science of meat packing to the 
utmost; keep the public informed on the 
industry and its product; correct harmful 
propaganda; eliminate waste; extend and 
expand the market for meat; improve per- 
sonnel, and effect the greatest savings and 
benefits possible for the industry, for those 
who produce our raw materials and those 
who use our product. . 

Although the industry has developed re- 
markably in many ways, its business phil- 
osophy is still full of weaknesses. Its 
experience during the last year, when 
hardly a hog bought and figured on values 
currently prevailing for the product was 
worth within a dollar ‘of the money paid 
for it, is an example in point. 

Good fortune and not good manage- 
ment enabled the industry to survive the 
tremendous speculation such a course 
incurred. But good fortune cannot always 
be relied upon to save this industry, any 
more than the Institute can be expected to 
make up for fundamentally wrong operat- 
ing practices. 

It is high time that the individuals who 
constitute this industry took-it upon them- 
selves to apply commion-sense methods to 
all branches of their business. 


Two Evils of Modern Practice. 


The experience of the industry during 
the last year proved clearly that the con- 
tinued purchase of hogs at a loss and the 
failure to price inventories at cost or mar- 
ket, whichever is lower, are the twin evils 
of modern day operating practice. 

To cut hogs at a profit is, to some ex- 
tent at least, to taka out an insurance 
policy against possible and probable loss 
on product that must be carried. To cut 
hogs persistently at a loss, as this industry 
has done during practically the whole of 
the last year, is a menacing policy. 

The original loss, instead of being wiped 
out by subsequent advances of the product 
carried-in storage, may be increased sub- 
stantially by subsequent declines. If the 
hogs were cut at a profit, any decline on 
the approximately 5@ per cent of the hog 
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which is carried would tend to be offset 
by the cutting margin. 

Pricing inventories at market, as is the 
custom in this industry, instead of on the 
much sounder basis prevalent in practi- 
cally all other industries—that is, cost or 
market, whichever is lower—has led this 
industry into a morass, times without 
number. 

The vital point here is that profits taken 
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on stocks on hand are entirely on paper. 
No profit is possible until goods are sold. 

If the packer could sell all of his stocks 
on a given market, he could use market 
prices on his inventory. But he can’t. He 
must market his product to a large extent 
in a steady, orderly manner, taking care 
of his established trade, so that any given 
stock takes at least four to six weeks to 
turn over. 

Meanwhile, the markets may slump— 
they go down as often as they go up— 
and paper profits are knocked into a real, 
honest loss to add to the cutting losses 
taken earlier. 

I have dwelt on these factors at such 
length because I believe it must soon be 
recognized by the men of this industry 
that it is creative of dangerous instability 
and in the long run injurious to produc- 
ers, packers, and consumers alike for 
packers persistently to pay more for live 
stock than can be realized on the result- 
ing product on the basis of current market 
values. 


Packers Must Watch Operations. 


The trade outlook for the coming year, 
moreover, is such that I feel this industry 
should watch its operations most carefully. 

We have just come through a year 
which has not been altogether satisfac- 
tory. When the yearly reports are issued, 
profits rather than losses will prevail, but 
the net profits will be smaller than they 
should be. On a business aggregating 2%4 
billion dollars this industry will probably 
show a net profit of less than the sum this 
nation spends every year on its Christmas 
cards. 

The situation, so far as pork production 
is concerned, is just the reverse from 
what it was when we met here a year ago. 
Then the abnormally large production of 
1923 and 1924 was at its height; hogs were 
coming to market in unprecedented num- 
bers. Receipts during both years were the 
largest on record, larger by millions than 
those of previous years. Prices, both of 
hogs and of products, were low. Many 
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products wholesaled during much of 1924 
at or below the levels prevailing before 
the war. 

An abrupt change has occurred since 
that time. The corn crop was short and 
prices high. During November and De- 
cember of last year and during the first 
part of this year, producers rushed their 
hogs to market, with the result that re- 
ceipts during the first half of the winter 
packing season were almost as large as 
they were during the similar period of the 
two preceding years of abnormal produc- 
tion. Then, receipts decreased and hog 
prices bounded upward. 


Livestock Prices Much Higher. 

Hog prices at Chicago so far this year, 
according to the most recent figures of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, have averaged about 60 per cent 
higher than they did for the same period 
a year ago; cattle and calves, each about 
5 per cent higher, and sheep and lambs 
about 10 per cent higher. Good native 
beef cattle have averaged from 15 to 25 
per cent higher during the last few 
months than during the same period a 
year ago. 

Higher prices and the prospects for an 
unusually good corn crop this year have 
again stimulated hog production. Many 
observers feel that, with a good supply of 
cheap corn on hand, the majority of farm- 
ers will hold their hogs for feeding, hop- 
ing to profit more my marketing their 
corn “on the hoof” than in the sack. 

Continued growth of population in this 
country at the rate of a million and a half 
or more a year will require a constantly 
increasing meat supply of approximately 
a quarter of a billion pounds annually, at 
the present rate of consumption, which is 
about 160 pounds yearly per capita. To 
produce this amount of meat, an addi- 
tional supply of approximately 200,000 
cattle, 200,000 sheep and lambs, and about 
1,000,000 hogs will be required each year. 

With a decreased hog supply, meat pro- 
duction during the current year has de- 
creased somewhat also, although the de- 
crease in the production of pork has been 
offset to some extent by small increases 
in the production of beef, veal, and lamb. 

As measured by the number of animals 
dressed under Federal inspection for the 
latest period available from government 
statistics, the decrease in pork production 
as compared with the same period a year 
ago, has approximated 18 per cent, or 
aboue one billion pounds. Beef, veal, and 
lamb production, however, increased 
about 200,000,000 pounds, so that the total 
net decrease in the amount of meat pro- 
duced under Federal inspection has been 
only about three-quarters of a billion 
pounds, or 9 per cent. 

Meat consumption has not shown so 
great a decrease, owing to the fact that 
the quantity of meat products exported so 
far this year has decreased about 30 per 
cent, or nearly a half a billion pounds. 
This was equivalent to approximately four 
pounds per capita, and has made available 
for domestic use that additional amount. 


Outlook for Packers’ Year. 


On the basis of official statistics now 
available, I venture the prediction that 
almost twenty billion pounds of meat and 
lard will be produced during 1925 in the 
United States and that our exports will 
approximate a billion and a half pounds. 
Imports for the year will continue to be 
a negligible part of our supply—probably 
less than one-half of one per cent of the 
total. 

This means that some eighteen billion 
pounds of meat will be consumed in this 
country during the year—approximately 
55,000,000 pounds daily, or about a half 
pound per person. 

The American live stock and meat in- 
dustry, which supplies this quantity of 
meat day in and day out, truly’ is one of 
vast proportions and importance. 
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It is interesting to note that the pro- 
duction of pork has been increasing while 
the production of beef has remained about 
unchanged. Some seven billion pounds of 
beef and a similar amount of pork were 
produced annually some 15 to, 20 years 
ago. Last year more than ten billion 
pounds of pork was produced, while beef 
production remained at seven billion. 

Total production of veal also is grow- 
ing, while the production of lamb shows 
little change, as compared with a decade 
or two ago. Veal production in the 
United States increased from 685,000,000 
pounds in 1910 to 930,000,000 pounds in 
1924. 


Stocks of meats in storage and cure, 
owing to the decreased production, are 
relatively small and undoubtedly will be 
further depleted before the winter run of 
hogs reaches large dimensions. Stocks 
in storage at the latest date for which the 
government has issued figures, October 1, 
would suffice as the sole source of supply, 
if immediately available, for only. about 
12 days. Much of this product, however, 
was undergoing cure, and would not be 
immediately available for consumption. 


Meat Exports Smaller. 


Exports of meat products so far this 
year have declined about 400,000,000 
pounds, or 30 per cent, as compared with 
this period a year ago. The value of the 
products exported has decreased about 
two million dollars during the same pe- 
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riod. Exports of lard have shown the 
greatest decline, both in value and in 
quantity, falling approximately 30 per 
cent in volume and 7 per cent in value. 

As other speakers are scheduled to dis- 
cuss the outlook for beef and pork, I shall 
not dwell on the future other than to 
point out that the experiences of the cur- 
rent year, when we have had to readjust 
from a period of heavy receipts to a pe- 
riod of smaller production, has not left 
the industry in a particularly strong posi- 
tion to face the situation of the next few 
months when receipts probably will again 
show an increase and packers will have to 
find a market for larger quantities of 
product. 

Moreover, if hog receipts increase dur- 
ing the winter and spring months, as some 
observers believe, the chances are that this 
industry will face the possibility of having 
to merchandise current production on a 
declining market, which always is a sour 
task. Such a situation would require all 
of our skill and experience and make more 
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necessary than ever before the use of busi- 
ness-like policies in our daily operations. 
Industrial Situation Good. 

A bright spot in the outlook is the in- 
dustrial situation. The wholesale meat 
trade is peculiarly sensitive to general 
conditions. Let a strike occur in an in- 
dustrial center or a period of depression 
come, and the packer can read it with 
unerring accuracy in his sales records, 
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and, in cases of depression, usually well 
in advance of many other signs. 

The demand for meat products during 
the last two months has been more vigor- 
ous than for several of the preceding 
months. At times recently, in fact, it has 
been the best of the year. I think this 
indicates that the general industrial situa- 
tion is good and that a continuing period 
of active trade lies ahead of this industry 
and others. Crops this year generally are 
good and the whole agricultural situation 
has shown considerable improvement. All 
of these factors, I believe, presage a good 
merchandising season during the coming 
winter months. 

In closing, I want to express my sin- 
cere gratitude for the cooperation which 
I have had from such a large part of the 
industry. A thousand men or more in the 
industry have actively given their time to 
the Institute during the past year. I real- 
ize fully that without such unselfish, high- 
minded support the progress made would 
have been impossible 

And I should be unappreciative, indeed, 
not to mention the fine support which Mr. 
Aldrich and his staff on THe NATIONAL 
ProvIsIONER have extended at all times. 

The staff of the Institute has been to 
me a constant source of deep satisfaction. 
The devotion of all members of this select 
coterie to their respective fields and the 
energy, resourcefulness, and _ initiative 
constantly observed are, I am sure, en- 
tirely exceptional in association activities. 
Under the distinguished leadership of Mr. 
Woods, this staff has responded harmo- 
niously and cheerfully to all demands 
made upon it. My unstinted praise and 
appreciation goes out to them for the 
loyal service they have given to this 
Institute. 

Further progress, it seems to me, lies 
largely in the hands of the membership. 
Our departments are eager and prepared 
to serve you, and only as you permit this 
can the work grow. The Institute is truly 
an outstanding organization: One of-the 
most distinctive and forward looking trade 
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associations which this country possesses 
—one which cannot help but excite the 
admiration of the discerning public. It 
should be sufficient to urge you to use 
your Institute to the utmost. 

I thank you. (Prolonged applause.) 

Gentlemen, the next order of business is 
the appointment of certain convention 
committees. In connection with the ap- 
pointment of the Nominating Committee, 
I wish to state that in my opinion the 
Central Administrative Committee, which 
is now constituted of four members, 
should be constituted of six members. 

At the present time, moreover, only the 
President and the 15 directors of the Insti- 
tute are eligible to the Central Adminis- 
trative Committee. I think this eligibility 
ought to be expanded to any member of 
the Executive Committee, which means, 
simply, that the eligibility should include 
the five vice-presidents and the treasurer. 


Enlarging Administrative Committee. 


To make this possible, and to make 
Article 4 conform with the present prac- 
tice, and-with the present administrative 
structure of the Institute as re-organized 
some time ago, I have asked a gentleman 
to draw and prepare a motion to cover 
this from the floor, which I hope he will 
now do. 

MR. THOMAS E. WILSON: 


Chairman. 
PRESIDENT MAYER: Mr. Wilson. 


MR. WILSON: I lieu of your sugges- 
tion, I am pleased to make the following 
motion: 

Article 4 of the Constitution of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers: 

“Article 4. The officers of the Institute 
shall consist of a President, five Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer, and a Board of fif- 
teen directors, five’ members of which 
shall be elected to serve one year, five to 
serve two years, and five to serve three 
years, and thereafter as their terms ex- 
pire, all directors shall be elected to serve 
for a term of three years. 

“Three of these directors shall be 
elected to serve with the President as a 
Central Administrative Committee, for 
the purpose of carrying out the policies 
and plans authorized and approved by the 
Executive Committee. One of these 
three directors shall be elected as chair- 
man of the Institute Plan Commission. 

“The Board of Directors, together with 
the President, five Vice-Presidents, and 
Treasurer, shall constitute the Executive 
Committee, of which the President shall 
act as Chairman. All officers and direc- 
tors (with the exception of the Vice- 
Presidents in charge of the executive de- 
tail work of the Institute) shall be elected 
from the regular members, and shall be 
elected by ballot at the regularly called 
annual meeting, or at a special meeting 
taking the place of such regular meeting. 
(Amended October 1, 1921, and October 
14;°1922;)" 


Amendment to Constitution. 


I move that Article 4 of the Constitu- 
tion be amended to read as follows: 

“Article 4. The officers of the Institute 
shall consist of a President, five Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer, and a Board of fif- 
teen directors, five members of which 
shall be elected to serve one year, five to 
serve two years, and five to serve three 
years, and thereafter as their terms expire 
all directors shall be elected to serve for 
a term of three years. 

“Five members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be elected to serve with the 
President as a central administrative 
committee. One of these five executive 
committeemen shall be elected as chair- 
man of the Institute Plan Commission, 
with a term of one year unless re-elected. 

“The Board of Directors, together with 
the President, five Vice-Presidents, and 
Treasurer, shall constitute the Executive 
Committee of which the President shall 
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act as Chairman. All officers and Direc- 
tors (with the exception of one executive 
vice-president in charge of the paid ad- 
ministration of the Institute) shall be 
elected from the regular members, and 
shall be elected at the regularly called 
annual meeting, or at a special meeting 
taking the place of such regular meeting.” 

PRESIDENT MAYER: You _ have 


heard the motion, gentlemen. Is there a 
second? 

MR. JAMES G. COWNIE: I second 
the motion. 

PRESIDENT MAYER: It has been 


moved and seconded. Is there any dis- 
cussion? If not, then all in favor say aye. 
(Cries of “aye, aye.’’) 
Contrary, no. (No response.) 
The motion is carried. 
Appointment of Committees. 
I will appoint the following committees: 
Nominating Committee: Thomas E. 


Wilson, Chairman; E. C. Merritt, Philip 
D. Armour, John W. Rath, Elmore M. 
Schroth and A. D. White. 

Resolutions Committee: George L. 


Franklin, Chairman; A. C. Hoffman, Frank 
A. Hunter, George Kern, Jr., Robert Sin- 
clair, G. F. Swift, F. G. Vogt. 

With reference to the Obituary Com- 
mittee, there are no appointments, be- 
cause the passing on of men giving con- 
spicuous. service in the industry has been 
noted at the time, and the condolences 
of the Institute have been sent to their 
families. 
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We will now hear, gentlemen, from our 
Vice President, Mr. W. W. Woods. 


Vice-President Woods Speaks 


Of course, it’s a great temptation to 
give you a report of accomplishment dur- 
ing the year detail by detail. We hate 
to think of your losing anything. 

We are like the Scotchman whom Dr. 
Eagle told me about not long since. He 
went with an Irishman and a Frenchman 
to have a glass of beer. The place they 
frequented was not well screened, and a 
fly—a little common, ordinary housefly— 
dropped into each glass of beer. The 
Irishman knocked his out, the French- 
man plucked his out, and the Scotchman 
—wrung his out. 

But after all we mustn’t give too much 
attention to little things now. 
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Mr. Mayer has told you enough of the 
work of the ten departments and two 
branch offices of the Institute to exem- 
plify the scope and effectiveness of their 
activities in the fiscal year just closed. 
What he has said, supplemented by what 
is contained in the committee reports that 
will be distributed tomorrow afternoon, 
constitutes just about as much detail as 
you will wish to hear on what the staff 
has done. 


Institute Work Not Spectacular. 


You can make a closer appraisal, how- 
ever, if you will recall that the incon- 
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spicuous day-to-day routine is the big- 
gest part of our work, and that the mat- 
ters which are reported to you at Con- 
vention time are merely the climaxes or 
the conspicuous accomplishments which, 
however important, are yet but incidents 
in the steady daily functioning of the 
Institute’s departments in your behalf. 

Let me see if I can make my meaning 
clear. Last week we received an order 
from a so-called small packer for about 
$10,000 worth of parchment paper. He 
saved a little over $1,000 on the order, or 
about the amount he paid for. dues last 
year on all activities of the Institute, thus 
converting into velvet—net gain—all the 
benefits he has effected through the other 
nine Departments and two -branch offices 
of the Institute, as well as his numerous 
other savings on purchases.” 

Now that’s pretty impressive. It illus- 
trates clearly what the Department of 
Purchasing Practice can do for a mem- 
ber who avails himself of it. Yet it isn’t 
a comprehensive picture of the Depart- 
ment at all. In one sense, it isn’t even 
important. That order was just an in- 
cident in the total volume of work that 
passed across Mr. Osman’s desk that day. 
But it would not be either possible or 
interesting to present such work to you 
in detail. 


Developing Institute Activities. 

I want to be brief. You were good 
enough to listen to me for a considerable 
period on the first day of the Convention 
last year. At that time, I said that in 
my opinion, the Institute should develop 
and emphasize activities that would yield 
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tangible and definite returns; that without 
diminishing its going program, it should 
cultivate fields giving measurable benefits. 
In fact, I felt that if something of this 
sort were not done, the work, on any 
adequate scale, of departments readily 
identifiable as money-savers would jeo- 
pardize the splendid work of less direct 
but no smaller or less important benefit 
which I had taken such interest in help- 
ing to build up. 

Shortly after the first of the current 
year I was placed in charge of the paid 
administration of the Institute. 

Thereafter the President and his ad- 
ministrative colleagues authorized the 
creation of a Department of Traffic, a 
Department of Livestock and Waste 
Elimination and a Department of Pur- 
chasing Practice. 

The Department of Traffic needs no ex- 
planation in this connection. It is direct- 
ed by a lawyer, Frank L. DeLay, and is 
serving the Traffic Committee admirably. 
It has protected your interest in important 
traffic matters during the course of the 
last eight months. 


Livestock and Waste Elimination. 


The Department of Live Stock and 
Waste Elimination has effected many sav- 
ings to the industry. The director, H. R. 
Davison, has been up and down the coun- 
try calling attention to recognized sources 
of waste that everybody had condemned. 
The result has been a reversion by many 
packers from wasteful, extravagant meth- 
ods forced on them by their neighbors 
to sound, economic methods of distribu- 
tion. 

This tendency, once aroused, is spread- 
ing, and developments that are significant- 
ly constructive are observable at different 
points. Our activities have drawn the 
sympathetic interest of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. You will hear more on this 
subject tomorrow. 

The Department of Purchasing Practice, 
which Mr. Osman directs, has saved many 
thousands of dollars to the industry direct- 
ly and many hundreds of thousands in- 
directly, as Mr. Mayer told you. When 
the splendid savings already achieved are 
measured against what we shall be able 
to do, it is apparent that we have just 
scratched the surface, for the soundness 
of the Department has been amply con- 
firmed. We are on our way. 

Another new department, which—if 
well-trained personnel and good morale 
mean anything to company profits—is 
near the-money, is the Department of 
Industrial Education. You will hear this 
afternoon of the hundreds of boys who are 
taking courses in meat packing. 

These new departments, added to the 
ones already organized, gave us a reason- 
ably fine structure for meeting your needs 
in the year just closed, a very trying, un- 
certain period for the industry. There is 
no doubt, however, that results have been 
uneven. Some packers are closing the 
year with a moderate profit, others with 
a loss. 


Cutting Hogs at Loss. 


There was a cutting loss on hogs much 
of the year, and a very narrow margin 
on the whole business most of the time. 
Prices paid for livestock necessitated re- 
latively high prices for products; and_as 
advances were registered in the needed 
prices, they became increasingly difficult 
to obtain. This meant that the packer’s 
margin was subject to great pressure. 

Therefore, it behooved every packer to 
make unusual effort to keep his costs at 
the lowest possible figure. His main need 
was to buy intelligently; to operate ef- 
ficiently; and to merchandise effectively. 

To answer the need to buy intelligently, 
we had the Department of Purchasing 
Practice and the Department of Public 
Relations and Trade; the one to save 
money on the purchase of supplies, the 
other to compile legitimate information on 
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market conditions and prospects. They 
did their part, and many members used 
their services to advantage. 

Packer Must Operate Intelligently. 

To answer the packer’s need to operate 
intelligently, we had the Departments of 
Packinghouse Practice and esearch, 
Scientific Research and Industrial Educa- 
tion. They certainly have been doing their 
part to help packers reduce their costs, 
thereby building up a larger profit or 
trimming down a loss. You will hear the 
details this afternoon, but I can assure 
you that those departments have made 
great contributions to many members in 
the last year. 

To answer to the packer’s need to mer- 
chandise and sell his products effectively, 
we had the Departments of Retail Mer- 
chandising, Home Economics, Nutrition 
and Public Relations and Trade. 

The Departitient of Retail Merchandis- 
ing helped, with its Ready-to-Serve cam- 
paign and its encouragement of a study 
of efficient and inefficient methods of re- 
tailing meats, to make sure that your 
product was handled properly to the con- 
sumer. 

Miss Carlson followed it right into the 
kitchen to see that it was well prepared, 
and Mr. Hardenbergh and Dr. Moulton 
joined fortces to convince the housewife 
that the food value of pork was as high 
as the price you had to charge her. 

I hate to skip details on these things. 
For example, another agency. spent $25,- 
000 in attempting to help the retailer of 
meats increase his efficiency because of 
our Department’s initial interest in the 
matter, and the Department of Agriculture 
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now is sending a manual on how to re- 
tail meats to a list of 20,000 dealers 
furnished by us; radio talks were given 
regularly in various cities on meat dishes; 
and in various ways we tried to make a 
hard year easier. 

There were one or two things the In- 
stitute didn’t do ‘and couldn’t do. One 
was to save a member completely from 
loss incurred in trying to meet more ef- 
fective competition. 

Can’t Guarantee Packer Cutting Profit. 

Another impossibility was to assure a 
member a cutting profit on hogs that 
were brought above the current product 
market, or a selling profit on product that 
was made relatively inefficiently or sold 
relatively ineffectively. 
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TI mention this, not in a scolding spirit, 
but merely because the only criticism I 
have heard of the Institute this year is 
that it didn’t keep some of its members 
from losing money; that they are mem- 
bers and paid their dues and still they 
lost money, and if the Institute can’t get 
the industry on a profit basis then what 
do all the rest of its activities matter? 

It is important to get away from the 
idea that the Institute has any obligation 
or any power to assure a profit to its 
members; any duty or any capability to 
make it possible for them to buy their raw 
materials at prices that will let them out 
alive or to sell that product at prices that 
will yield a profit. 

The Institute can help members under- 
stand the importance of knowing costs; it 
can help eliminate waste and useless ex- 
penses by drawing constant attention to 
them; it can help the retailer merchandise 
members’ product more effectively; and 
it can help create a higher value for meat 
as a food in the minds of the public. In 
fact it does do all those things and more. 

But it can not buy members’ hogs and 
cattle or sell members’ pork and beef; 
and for that reason responsibility for the 
basis profit or loss on purchases and sales 
must remain with whoever buys _ the 
animal and sells the meat—and that isn’t 
the Institute. It is the individual packers. 

Need for Cooperation. 

The Institute, which is out there as 
much as up here, can help you to reduce 
your losses or increase your profits in all 
departments wherein you act associative- 
ly; where you co-operate. Such co-opeta- 
tion on purchases and sales would be il- 
legal; and if it were not illegal it would 
be impractical anyhow. 

A greater tribunal than the Supreme 
Court decides what the price of meat shall 
be. That tribunal is Maggie Murphy and 
her sisters under the skin. She sets the 
price of meat and her figure is final. The 
successful retailer won’t pay you more for 
dressed pork than he profitably can get 
from her; and all the King’s horses and 
all the King’s men wouldn‘t make her 
pay more. 

Therefore, if the packers pay more for 
hogs than Maggie Murphy’s dealer profit- 
ably will pay for the meat, somebody is 
going to lose money. But it isn’t fair to 
blame the Institute for the transaction. 

The Institute, however, as I have tried 
to indicate, has helped members in many 
legitimate ways during the past year to 
hold down their losses or increase their 
profits. 

Meanwhile, from the standpoint of or- 
ganization, the Institute has had a wonder- 
ful year. 

In most trade associations relatively 
few men do a relatively large part of the 
work. In the Institute this year, the In- 
stitute offices Hiave been swarming at fre- 
quent intervals with me of latge calibre 
and high specialization come to discuss and 
co-operate on the common problems’ of 
the Institute for the benefit of ‘all. " 

A Service Laboratory Established. © 

‘The year saw the establishment of the 
Service Laboratory at 9 South Clinton 
Street and the establishment of the Re- 
search Laboratory of,*the*Institute of 
American Meat Packers; founded by 
Thomas E. Wilson, at the University of 
Chicago. hoe 3 

It saw the junction of our research. pro- 
gram with an operating literature created 
for the men of this industry, with a great 
university co-operating with us in training 
future personnel, and sixéggeat universities 
co-operating with us :to Felp our present 
personnel push farther fétward. 

It saw again sitting dtound the same 
table, commission’ men, retailers, packers 
and producers—men of whom our Exec- 
utive Committee reported in effect the 
year the Institute was organized, “Your 
Committee can report nothing on con- 
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ferences with the livestock producers, who 
will not confer with us.” 

This fiscal year also will see as its 
climax the greatest convention ever held 
by the industry. 

As a fitting capstone to such a conven- 
tion, on Wednesday industrial leadets of 
America responding to a joint invitation 
from the Institute and the University, will 
state the general outlook for us. 

Record Breaking Attendance. 

And that evening we shall go away from 
the banquet knowing that the Convention 
just closed sets a high water mark in our 
history with a record-breaking registra- 
tion of 300 at the sectional meetings and 
a record-breaking registration of 650 on 
the first day of the general sessions. 

When a thing like this occurs in re- 
latively less than a year, when such an 
outpouring of members follows the tor- 
turing, trying months of 1925, I believe 
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you will agree that the Institute has its 
roots down pretty deep and that it is 
something very much worth keeping alive. 

I myself -honestly feel that today we 
have come to the top of the hill and are 
looking over into the promised land! 

PRESIDENT MAYER: Mr. John 
Agar in the room? Mr. Agar said earlier 
in the day that it might be impossible for 
him to get down. 

With reference to the report of the 
Treasurer, the books of the auditor have 
been audited and are at the Institute head- 
quarters for inspection if any member 
should wish to see them. The funds of 
the Institute and the budget are in good 
shape, and the year is closing with not all 
the moneys available expended. 

President Makes Announcements. 

I wish to make a few announcements 
at this time. 

The railroad certificates which, if de- 
posited in sufficient numbers, will give 
all the out of town members a discount 
on their transportation, must be deposited 
at the registration desk, to secure the re- 
duced rates. So don’t forget; gentlemen, 
to deposit those certificates at the regis- 
tration desk. 

Now, ‘because of ‘the cold. weather, the 
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taking of the group convention photo- 
graph has been postponed until tomorrow. 
It will be taken then immediately after the 
close of the morning session in the rear 
of the hotel. I hope there will be a 
large number of members present in this 
picture. 

After this session a special convention 
luncheon will be served directly opposite 
in the French room, which is across the 
hall, the price will be $1.50 per plate. The 
collection will be at the door by the hotel 
management. 

I should also like to state that we have 


‘tried to put this convention as nearly on 


‘a business basis as possible, on the theory 
that members want their dues spent on 
constructive work during the year. 

In this connection we are making a 
charge of the actual cost of the dinner- 
dance tonight. Last year you will re- 
member that the out of town members 
who did not buy tickets made up a con- 
tribution to help defray the expenses of 
the dance, and the bill was paid by the 
Institute. This year, we are making a set 
price to cover the expense of the dinner 
dance. 


Convention for Members Only. 


I might also mention here that it has 
been decided this year to restrict the con- 
vention to members, associate members 
and their families, and invited guests of 
the Institute’ We have done this not to 
bar any particular group, but to make 
the convention do the greatest amount of 
practical good for its members, 

The Institute intends gradually to ex- 
pand its associate membership, building 
it one group at a time and developing for 
all commensurate service. 

I have a recommendation from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
Trade: i 

“The Committee on Foreign Relations 
and Trade at last Thursday’s meeting, de- 
sired to make the suggestion to the Presi- 
dent of the Institute that in his annual 
address at the convention he should urge 
members to be guided in their businesses 
by the recommendations of the commit- 
tees of the Institute. The committee 
mentioned as an instance the need for all 
exporting members adhering strictly to 
the terms of the contracts made by the 
Institute with various overseas associa- 
tions. : : 

“It was thought that as the members of 
the Committees spend a good deal of 
time and give a good deal of thought to 
problems which arise, the fullest benefit 
would only result if their recommenda- 
tions have the whole-hearted support of 
member firms. 

“Members also should observe all stand- 
ards recommended by the Institute’s com- 
mittees.” ‘ 

I don’t think, gentlemen, that -we ‘will 
have any difficulty in concurring with the 
thought and spirit back of that statement. 


Calls on Sectional Chairmen. 

May we now hear the reports from the 
Sectional Chairmen? 

Are there any ‘sectional chairmen 
present whose sectional meetings have 
brought forth certain results that they . 
would like to present to the convention at 
this time? If so, the convention will be 
glad to hear from them at this time. 

Of course, the sectional meetings were 
very widely attended this year, and it is 
perfectly possible and natural—because I 
attended a number of them that certain 
definite recommendations were not easily 
available from these sectional. meetings. 
It was thought that in case any concrete 
propositions could be suggested to the 
convention, that the chairmen should be 
given opportunity to do so. 


Presentation of Jubilee Buttons. 
Well then, Mr. Myron McMillan, will 
you kindly come forward and make the 
presentation of Gold and Silver Jubilee 
Buttons? 
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MYRON McMILLAN: Mr. Chairman, 
and Mr. President: 


PRESIDENT MAYER: Mr. McMillan. 


MR. McMILLAN: Gentlemen: You 
are all aware that the Institute each year 
marks the long service of men in the 
packing industry. This year 16 men have 
qualified to receive the gold emblem which 
is the record of fifty years’ service in the 
packing industry, and about 400 have 
qualified to receive the silver emblem or 
button which is awarded to those who 
have completed 25 years of service or 
more. 

I was much interested in talking to one 
of the old timers, who is an old timer, 
who has been in the tank house, you 
might say, for fifty-four years, and has 
been working part of the time in New 
Orleans and part of the time in Chicago. 
He was telling about working for Fowler 
here in Chicago fifty years ago. 

This particular year he said that he had 
charge of the trucking from the cutting 
room to the tank, and as Mr. Fowler came 
through he noticed three or four men 
working on the floor. They never cleaned 
the floors at all at that time, and when 
the floor was so thick that they could not 
take any more on the floor, they would 
scrape off a little bit. And Mr. Fowler 
raised the dickens, because they started to 
clean up the floor. He said it would wear 
out the floor. (Laughter.) 

We don’t have that kind of business 
now with our modern inspection. 


Industry Proud of Veterans. 


You have served a long time in the 
packing industry. We are proud of you. 
This gathering of leaders in the packing 
industry is. proud to’ make this public 
recognition of your long and faithful 
service. 

We know that the great advance which 
has been made in the packing industry 
has been accomplished practically within 
the space of your lives and the changes 
have come thick and fast. It is only 
through the steady and faithful service of 
men like you that the great advance has 
been possible. 

This yearly award by the Institute of 
gold and silver emblems to employes of 
long service shows that the meat packing 














ANOTHER GOLD MEDAL VETERAN 


W. E. Mullins, of John Morrell & Co., has 
been active in the industry for 54 years, and 
lively as a kid. 


is as 
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H. P. HENSCHIEN 


(Henschien & McLaren, Chicago) 
Chairman of Committee of Award in Prize 
Idea Contest. 


industry recognizes and appreciates devo- 
tion to duty by those who look to it for 
their daily bread and meat. Every year 
these emblems are being more highly 
valued and their possession is looked 
upon as a signal honor. 

I hope you will all continue to keep 
going in the good old industry for a good 
many years to come. 

I will now read the names of the men, 
and if any of them are here, will they 
please rise and I will hand them their 
emblems: 


Gold Jubilee Buttons. 


The following list of men, with the 
number of years of service, receive gold 
jubilee buttons: 

Wiliam Ryan and Charles E. De Graw, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, 50 years. 

Chas. C. Chamberlain, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 50 years. 


H. H. Ubler, F. A. Ferris & Co, New 
York City, 50 years. 
Nicholas Mahon, deceased, Hately 


Brothers Co., Chicago, 50 years. 

William Leeman and Patrick Quinn, 
The Layton Co., Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
spectively 53 and 51 years. 

Louis Kriel, Louisville Provision Co., 
Louisville, Ky., 50 years. 

Ralph Whichello and A. W. May, J. T. 
McMillan Co., St. Paul, Minn., respec- 
tively 61 and 54 years. 

W. E. Mullins and Richard N. Morrell, 
John Morrell & Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., 
respectively 54 and 50 years. 

Alexis Gallant, North Packing and Pro- 
vision Co., Sommerville, Mass., 51 years. 

August R. Parolowski, John P. Squire 
‘& Co., Boston, Mass., 53 years. 

Anton Stolle, ‘Anton Stolle & Sons, 
Richmond, Indiana, 50 years. 

Jacob S. Ulmer, Jacob Ulmer Packing 
Co., Pottsville, Penn., 51 years. 

John Hoffman, Union Meat Co., Regina, 
Sask., Canada, 55 years. 

: C. C. Waldeck, Waldeck Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 50 years. 

MR. COWNIE: Mr. McMillan, I am 
very sorry my friend Charlie Chamber- 
lain is not here to receive the honor you 
have bestowed upon him, but it was im- 
possible for him to be here. 

Charlie Chamberlain has had forty- 
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eight years of continuous service with 
the Dold Packing Co. Previous to that 
he was with some firm in Cleveland. He 
was the first traveling. salesman that the 
Dold Packing Company ever had. He is 
now known as the dean of the business, 
and is a grand old man in spite of his 
advanced years. He is always on the 
road training young men in the service. 

I shall be very glad to take his badge 
and present it to Charlie Chamberlain 
myself. (Applause.) 

The Prize Idea Contest. 

PRESIDENT MAYER: The member- 
ship is familiar with the fact that the 
Institute has an annual contest, as a re- 


_ sult of which $750 in prizes are distrib- 


uted annually to the men who have 
brought forward ideas and handed them 
to the Institute, which have been con- 
sidered meritorious by a special commit- 
tee appointed each year. 

Might I ask H. Peter Henschein, the 
chairman of that committee, to step for- 
ward and award the prizes for this year: 

MR. HENSCHEIN: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, the prizes awarded by the 
committee this year will be given out at 
this time. The Prize Award Committee 
this year received 98 suggestions from 
men in the industry. These suggestions 
were sent in by 68 employes of packing 
plants all over the country. 

A few suggestions came from the Ca- 
nadian plants, and we are glad to see that 
our Canadian members are also taking an 
interest in our plan. 

Last year we received 96 suggestions, 
which would indicate that this plan for 
stimulating interest in new and useful 
ideas is working satisfactorily. Other 
industries have followed the same plan, 
and their experience has been that awards 
in the form of money are giving them the 
best results. 

Many Good Suggestions Received. 

Of course, only a comparatively few 
suggestions can receive prize money, and 
there are a great many good suggestions 
which deserve recognition. It is the com- 
mittee’s intention to give such sugges- 
tions a certificate of merit; also a letter 
in which we will thank them for their 
interest in this plan and encourage them 
as far as we can to continue with their 
useful suggestions. 














ONE OF THE GOLD MEDAL VETERANS 


Richard N. Morrell, for 50 years active with 
the company founded by his forefathers. 
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The first prize of $300 has been awarded 
to E. L. Gillett, of Armour and Company. 
(Applause.) _His suggestion is for an 
improved type of machine for handling 
sausage casings. It is not an entirely new 
machine, but there were so many improve- 
ments that it will obviate a lot of trouble 
which packers are now having with the 
general type of casing-handling machines. 

The second prize of $200 has been 
awarded to Charles W. Swanson, an em- 
ploye of John Morrell & Company. 
(Applause.) 


Bacon Skinning Device. 


His suggestion is for a bacon skinning 
machine, skinning bacon before it is 
sliced. The machine has been in opera- 
tion for four or five or six months and 
has been giving very good service. We 
already have inquiries for that type of 
machine, and I think something practical 
should be done with that machine at once 
to put it on the market. 

The third prize of $150 was awarded to 
C. S. Folhner, Master Mechanic of the 
Plankinton Packing Co. plant in Mil- 
waukee. His suggestion is one for con- 
veying dried bones and tankage by means 
of a low pressure haul. His system is 
now in operation at the Plankinton plant 
and is giving very good service. 

The fourth prize of $100 was awarded 
to Howard M. Wilson, Sr., of the Colum- 
bus Packing Co. of Columbus, Ohio. 


Improved Method of Oiling. 


His suggestion covers an improved type 
of an oiling process, and the improvement 
consists of an oiling device which seems 
to us will enable the packer to get over 
some of the trouble he is now having 
with oiling devices. 

The fifth and last prize was awarded to 
B. S. Harrington, Armour and Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


The National Provisioner’s Prize. 

His suggestion is for a steak beam ma- 
chine. If any of you gentlemen do not 
know what a steak beam machine is, I 
might add that it is a machine which will 
make a tough steak more _ tender. 
(Laughter.) 
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WINNERS OF THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER PRIZE 


Karl M. Neilsen and Frederick E. Danielson, 
who were awarded the $100 prize offered for 
the best-presented idea. They are employed 
in the sausage department at the Armour 
plant at Chicago. 
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CHARLES E. HERRICK 


Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations 
and Trade. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER gave a prize 
of $100 to the best presented entry. This 
was unanimously awarded by the com- 
mittee to entry No. 62, which was sent 
in by Karl M. Neilsen and Frederick E. 
Danielson of Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago. (Applause.) 

They presented blue prints of a new 
type of sausage rocker. It is a conveyor 


type of machine, and while it is not en-~ 


tirely finished, the blue prints show by 
far the best submitted entry we received. 

Now, since there isn’t any golf tourna- 
ment this year, it was decided to award 
the Charles E. Herrick Cup to the prize 
winner of this contest. Now his name is 
being engraved on the cup and he will 
receive a replica for permanent pos- 
session. 

If any of the prize-winners are present, 
we would like to have them step up here 
and give us a chance to meet them. 
(Applause.) 


Morning Session Concluded. 


PRESIDENT MAYER: Now, gentle- 
men, the program for the morning is over. 
We are adjourning early, and that ought 
to be a big help to us getting started 
early this afternoon. We generally have 
encountered a terrible problem in getting 
members into the convention hall on time. 

Now our sessions are short. In other 
words, there are only two days of ses- 
sions, the third day being devoted to the 
joint conference out at the University of 
Chicago. A great deal of work has been 
crowded into the three remaining sessions 
of the Institute, and I urge you all, gen- 
tlemen, to come here on time, so that 
these sessions can be started promptly. 

The session this afternoon is of the 
utmost importance to this convention, be- 
cause there are a number of interesting 


‘and important reports, that involves a re- 


port of the chairman, Thomas E. Wilson, 
on the activities of the Plan Commission 
during the last three years. 

This Commission has expended about 
$150,000 during those three years, and 
they want to give an account of them- 
selves, and I am sure you will find it an 
excellent report. 

So please be here, promptly, gentlemen. 
The meeting is adjourned. 

Whereupon, the first aest convention 
session adjourned until 1:45 p. m. 
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SECOND SESSION 


Monday, October 19, 1925, 1:45 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Thomas E. Wilson, who said: 

Gentlemen, we are scheduled to start at 
two o'clock. It is a couple of minutes 
after. We thought we would give them 
two or three minutes grace to get in. 


Before opening up the afternoon pro- 
gram I am asked to remind you again 
that they are a hundred certificates short 
of the required number. Please do not 
overlook registering this afternoon if pos- 
sible, any of you who have not already 
done so. 


Formation of Institute Plan. 


It is just three years and nine days since 
we met in this room to consider the fu- 
ture work—that is, the future at that 
time of the Institute—and to many of us 
we had reached the conclusion that we 
had gone about as far as we could go 
with the work of the Institute itself with 
the funds available for its use. 

And growing out of that came the sug- 
gestion of the Institute Plan. In Febru- 
ary of 1923, the Plan was submitted to the 
Executive Committee, and the Executive 
Committee at that meeting instructed the 
officérs, or those interested in the Plan, to 
submit it to the full membérship, and that 
was done in this room on the 10th of 
October three years ago. 


It is amazing to some of us the great 
amount of good that has been accom- 
plished in that time. We all realized, you 
realized as well as I, and everybody 
realized that the Institute, up to that time, 
was doing a good work, a helpful work, 
and that they had spread out into many 
departments and were organized and ac- 
complishing good results. 

But we all realized at that time that 
there were greater things ahead of us that 
should be accomplished, greater things, 
many more things that we wanted to un- 
dertake, but we were unable to do it be- 
cause we had not the funds to carry it 
on, 

Financing Institute Plan. 


The Plan report was unanimously 





ANOTHER PRIZE IDEA WINNER 


Cc. S. Fohlner, master mechanic, Plankinton 
Packing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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adopted here three years ago at the meet- 
ing. We set out to secure the financial 
support necessary. A Ways and Means 
Committee was organized and it promptly 
went to work, and within a very short 
time the necessary amount was raised. 

I think we owe a vote of thanks to 
Arthur Meeker who was Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and who is 
still chairman of that committee. 

The Institute was put in funds in Feb- 
ruary two years ago. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year was subscribed by packing 
members. 

The Plan at that time contemplated 
three or four different things. 

A Museum of the Industry. 

First, the industry museum. Not mych 
progress has been made in that direction, 
excepting the work that is being done by 
the Committee in charge of that particu- 
lar branch of the Plan, and the progress 
is being made looking toward the ulti- 
mate location of the Institute in its own 
home, where it may have a suitable build- 
ing, and suitable room for the display that 
we were trying at that time, and felt at 
that time, should be accommodated. 

It also contemplated research work, 
practical research and scientific research, 
and industrial education. 

It is on these three latter phases that 
we are going to talk to you pretty much 
this afternoon. We are going to under- 
take to show you what has been accom- 
plished with the money which you pro- 
vided for this work. 

We feel, and hope that you will realize 
as those who have been close to the work 
now realize, that we have obtained results 
greater than we expected, greater than we 
anticipated, greater, I think, than some of 
the most ambitious of us dared to hope for 
in so short a time. 

I want to have you bear in mind, and 
please bear this in mind throughout the 
afternoon, at the time the Plan was sub- 
mitted, it was recommended that the In- 
stitute itself create departments which 
correspond with the Committees, to cor- 
respond with the work that the Plan con- 
templated doing. 


Three New Departments Formed. 


These departments were organized by 
the Institute itself, manned by the Insti- 
tute; that is, the Department with which 
you are familiar was headed by Mr. Har- 
ris, and later by Mr. Tefft,—that is, the 
department of Packing House Service and 
Researcs. The Department of: Scientific 
Research, headed by Dr. Lewis, with 
which you are familiar, and the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education, headed by 
Dr..Hess, are the other two. 

Those three departments of the Insti- 
tute were financed entirely by the Insti- 
tute Plan. All of the money necessary to 
back up the work done by those three 
departments has been furnished by the 
Institute Plan, and out of the money 
which you men subscribed for that work. 

Now, the three committees in charge of 
these three departments are going to un- 
dertake this afternoon ‘to outline to us 
“what has been accomplished in each de- 
partment. 

Reports of Progress. 

Dr. Eagle, speaking for the Practical 
‘Packing House Practices, will introduce 
that subject, and will then introduce to 
you men each of whom will handle a cer- 
-tain phase of the packing house work un- 
der the direction of that committee. 
‘2°Mr. Phil Armour will do the same thing 
on the Industrial Education. He will out- 
line what has been accomplished, briefly, 
and will introduce to you men who will 
talk upon the details of*that all-important 
subject. ess : 

And Dr. Loewenstein will talk to you 
‘upon the Scientific Research work of the 
Plan, and will likewise introduce men who 
will talk to you on the different accom- 
plishments of that particular section of 
the work. 
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I am sure you are going to find them ex- 
tremely interesting, and I think some- 
what surprising to you when you hear of 
the results that these committees and that 
these departments of the Institute have 
accomplished in the short space of time 
that they have been operating. 


Operating Service Furnished. 

Under the Department of Packing 
House Practice we have undertaken to 
furnish operating service. You are all 
familiar with the work that has been done 
in that direction, some of you have taken 
a great deal of advantage of that service. 
Others have not taken so much. 

I think it is because of a lack of famil- 
iarity with the work that some of us have 
failed to get ali of the good out of that 
particular branch of the work that is pos- 
sible. But I believe that all of you— 
after you have heard the statement made 
here this afternoon of the accomplish- 
ments—will begin to realize the wonder- 
ful opportunities that this department pre- 
sents to every member for real service. 

We propose to conduct operating ex- 
periments and you will be told about them, 
experiments that have been real accom- 
plishments and have meant real savings 
to the industry. 





T. P. BRESLIN 
(Standard Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Director of the Institute. 


We undertook to collect and compile the 
fundamenta!s of the industry; that is, the 
fundamental information of the industry. 
Before you are outlined four charts, which 
indicate what has been done in that direc- 
tion. 

Starting On Operating Literature. 

When we all realize that up to the 
starting of the Institute Plan there was 
scarcely a scratch on paper of the funda- 
mental operations of the packing industry, 
no place where young men or old men 
could go for information or data that 
might be helpful to those who had ambi- 
tions or wanted to learn; and when you 
realize that in this short length of time 
these four volumes are completed—that 
fundamental facts, soundly based, showing 
the experiences of the outstanding men in 
the industry, the outstanding experiences 
of all of us,—and when we realize that 
that now is available to all of us, to all 
of the men in our employ and the men in- 
tending to enter our employ, we begin to 
realize the amount of good and the 
amount of work that has been done. 

Under the Department of Industrial 
Education, which I mentioned, headed by 
Mr. Hess, and the committee directed by 
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Mr. Armour, we have undertaken three or 
four substantial things. 


Good Results from Evening Courses. 


First we undertook to organize the 
evening classes. You are familiar with 
what has been accomplished there, results 
surprising to all of us; the number of men 
and the amount of information that has 
been gathered, the compilation of those 
studies for these young men in substantial 
form, made useful for them, is taken and 
compiled, and that work has been done by 
the Department and on the part of the 
committee. 

We have undertaken to make these 
evening courses available elsewhere for 
home study is far reaching and is being 
taken advantage of throughout the land. 
We have undertaken to follow up the 
evening courses here by making arrange- 
ments with institutions at other points to 
establish classes at other points. 

Oscar Mayer outlined to you this morn- 
ing some of the arrangements that have 
already been made with some of the out- 
standing colleges of the country who ap- 
parently are agreeing to further this work, 
and we are taking advantage of that fact. 


Four Year College Courses. 

And then the four year college course. 
I do not think many of us hoped, when we 
submitted this plan, that by this meeting 
here we would have installed in one of 
the largest and best institutions in the 
country a complete four-year collegiate 
course for young men wanting to enter 
the packing industry, and wanting to enter 
there with a substantial knowledge based 
upon the fundamentals of the industry. 

That course is now in vogue at the uni- 
versity of Chicago. A score or more 
young fellows, capable, bright, smart, far- 
seeing young fellows, men whom all of 
you would be glad to have associated with 
you, I am sure, are now taking that regu- 
lar course at the University of Chicago. ' 

It was my privilege and pleasure to 
meet them at the stockyards a short time 
ago, the entire class, which spent the aft- 
ernoon with one of the government super- 
visors in following out the question of 
government inspection. 


Learn by Personal Application. 

I got the full realization of the advan- 
tage, not only to these young men, but the 
advantage to this industry in having made 
this course possible, in making it possible 
for them to get all of the theory, and then 
on top of that to get the practice and 
apply the theory to the practice by: their 
attendance at this great laboratory which 
we are already furnishing in Chicago, our 
plants. 

It made a very strong impression upon 
me. I think it will dawn upon you, when 
we all realize just what this thing means. 

When this: matter was submitted three 
years ago, we thought that at about this 
time we would probably be ready to rec- 
ommend a plan. We thought we would 
make a survey of the situation, and we 
thought we would be makitig pretty good 
headway if at the expiration,of the three 
years we would be able to submit a sub- 
stantial plan and program to operate in 
connection, particularly, with this plan, 
and particularly with reference to the col- 
legiate course. 

But rather than that, rather than sub- 
mitting to you at this time a plan that 
might be operated, we are giving: you a 
real active operating proposition, out of 
which we may look for helpful results in 
this industry in the very near future. 

Another thing I would like to have you 
men bear in mind this afternoon, and “in 
fact carry away with you, is this: that 
these departments that have been organ- 
ized with the funds of the Institute Plan, 
are working departments of the Institute. 

They are under the direction and super- 
vision of Mr. Woods, the operating Vice- 
President of the Institute, and they are a 
part of the responsibility and executive 
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direction of the President of the Institute. 
They mesh into the organization of the 
Institute and almost lose their identity as 
far as the Plan is concerned. They are 
part and parcel of the operations of the 
Institute, and that is exactly as you 
wanted it, and as we all want it. 


Plan Supplements Institute Work. 


We wanted the Plan not to supplant but 
to supplement the workings of the Insti- 
tute, that we might go forward and not 
stand still in the development of this great 
industry. And that has been accom- 
plished. 

The officers of the Institute will say to 
you that as far as the operations are con- , 
cerned, the men provided by the Plan are 
as much a part of the Institute itself as 
those that are on the pay-roll of the 
Institute. 

I hope you men will bear that in mind, 
because I think it is a very important 
factor, a very necessary situation in order 
that we might get all of the benefits that 
we are entitled to have from the Plan. 

As I have said to you gentlemen, we 
are now going to carry out the program 
this afternoon in the order of the structure 
of the Plan with reference to the Institute. 
We will have the three departments of 
the Institute represented by the three 
committees, working with those depart- 
ments, who are directing the operations. 

And rather than take more of your time 
in outlining that accomplishment, I am 
going to pass that responsibility to these 
men who are so very close to the work- 
ings of the Plan. 


Introduces Dr. Eagle. 


I therefore take pleasure now in intro- 
ducing Dr. Eagle, who will discuss and 
outline to you briefly his views on his 
department of Packing House Practice; 
and then will follow by introducing to you 
the man who will speak on the work of 
his department. And then I will later 
introduce to you the Chairman of the 
Committees of the other two departments. 
Dr. Eagle. (Prolonged applause.) 

MR. R. F. EAGLE, Presiding Chair- 
man, Committee on Packing House Prac- 
tice and Research: 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the con- 
vention: You will notice as outlined in 
the program, that the presentation of what 
our committee terms achievements during 
the last year will be left to the chairman 
of the various sub-committees. But in the 
beginning, permit me to say that I am 
extremely proud to be considered a repre- 
sentative of the Institute’s Committee on 
Packing House Practice and Research. 


Proud to Be Member of Committee. 


I am proud of the fact because it has 
privileged me during those two years to 
maintain a constant contact with some of 
the outstanding operating men of this in- 
dustry. Also proud because it has shown 
to me that these men have been extremely 
diligent and careful in the interest of 
carrying out these responsibilities, which 
this Plan Commission first gave to them 
for the purpose that they might adjust 
those things, which we hope you folks 
will consider as achievements. s 

I have had an opportunity in witnessing 
the work of these men. I appreciate it 
greatly, as one of their associates. I know 
that the membership has appreciated it, 
and yet at times we wonder whether the 
membership throughout the country fully 
appreciates all of the work that this com- 
mittee has been doing. 

I am quite sure that they do not, for 
the reason that we haven’t had an oppor- 
tunity to bring it to their attention. One 
of the purposes of our meeting here today 
is to present some of the work of this 
committee. 

Our responsibilities through this Plan 
Commission, through the Institute, be- 
came so great two years ago that the 
Institute Plan Commission saw fit to re- 
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organize what was then known as the 
Packing House Practice Committee into 
a committee with broader responsibilties 
and purposes, known as the Institute’s 
Committee on Packing House Practice 
and Practical Research. 

You will recall that it was said at sev- 
eral of these conventions that this indus- 
try was going along with its information 
being passed on from father to son, or 
from mouth to ear, without anyone in 
particular paying any attention to any 
method to perpetuate the information. 

Undertaking Practical Experiments. 


Therefore, the Institute Plan Commis- 
sion saw to it that one of the responsi- 
bilities given to us would be that of re- 
cording the experiences of the industry, 
along the lines of practical research. Now, 
along those very lines of practical re- 
search it was necessary, and those who 
were present when it was discussed, real- 
ized the necessity of some _ practical 
experimentation with men of known re- 
sponsibility, and the committee had to 
take on that work. 

We know other industries in this coun- 
try are progressing towards a standardi- 
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(Wilson & Co., Chicago) 
Chairman Committee on Packinghouse Prac- 
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zation of equipment and packages and 
supplies, and from what we could learn of 
the vast activities of other industries this 
industry was a tail-ender. Therefore that 
responsibility was given to your commit- 
tee on Packing House Practice and Re- 
search. 

Then the Packing House Practice 
Committee, as it was at that time, didn’t 
have any assistance in which it could be 
of real service to the membership. It 
lacked the proper time—that is, the men 
in the committee lacked the proper time 
to devote to it. The chairman was gen- 
erally a very busy man in most every 
instance—usually a general superintendent 
—and you can realize that his time would 
not permit him to give as much attention 
to the matter as perhaps was necessary. 

Employed Director for Department. 

And the Plan Commission was author- 
ized to employ a director of the Packing 
House Practice and Research Bureau, and 
through that director we have maintained 
a service, both to the large as well as the 
smaller packing units. And in’ many 
instances the director has served in the 
capacity of a traveling superintendent to 
those companies who are not large enough 
and do not have plants in several different 
places calling for a packing house super- 
intendent. 

So with these brief remarks as to some 
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of the responsibilties of this committee, 
we found it necessary, if we were to 
measure up to its requirements that we 
knew the Plan Commission would demand 
of us, to start to reorganize ourselves, so 
we could operate consistently under the 
many responsibilities. 


Three Committees Formed. 


And we organized on that basis, of a 
sub-committee on experimentation, with 
Mr. M. D. Harding at the head of that 
committee. On standardization Mr. R. E. 
Yokum was Chairman of that Committee. 
And _ I was made Chairman of the Pack- 
ing House Practice. 

You will notice on these various com- 
mittees that have to do directly with oper- 
ating problems that some outstanding 
men are there. The chairmen of those 
committees have been assisted by several 
men. 

We started out with a Director, J... 
Harris, who did splendid work, but he has 
been called into other fields, and we now 
have Mr. Tefft, who is picking up the 
work where Mr. Harris left off. 

I can say to the convention that during 
the past year this committee and its di- 
rector has constantly functioned in the 
interest of the Institute, and also keeping 
in mind at all times the responsibilities 
that the Plan Commission had placed 
upon them in order to carry out these 
various activities, 


Work Justified by Results. 


7 am sure, gentlemen, you will recog- 
nize in the achievements which will be 
presented by these chairmen of sub-com- 
mittees, that this work has justified itself 
in every detail. 

It is indeed hard to measure what it has 
meant in dollars and cents. That is some- 
thing that is rather difficult. But I am 
sure that those of you who have taken 
advantage, not only of the service ren- 
dered, but of some of the work that this 
committee has been doing, can estimate 
better than the committee just what it has 
meant to you. It is not only what it 
means at this time, but it is that which it 
will mean in the future. 


Operating Results 


By R. F. Eagle, Chairman Committee on 
Packinghouse Practice and Reseach. 
At the beginning of the present year it 

was thought advisable to divide the main 

Committee on Packinghouse Practice and 

Research into four sub-committees, in 

order to handle more consistently the 

program as laid out. Accordingly four 
sub-committees were appointed, namely, 
the Recording Committee, Experimenta- 
tion Committee, the Standardization Com- 


mittee, and the Packinghouse Practice 
Committee. 
Mr. Harding, chairman of the Ex- 


perimentation Committee soon will tell 
you of its accomplishments. It has every 
reason to be proud of its work during the 
past year, having dealt exhaustively with 
a variety of subjects, all of them very 
pertinent to the industry. 


Results in Standardization. 


Mr. Tefft will detail the accomplish- 
ments of the Sub-Committee on Standard- 
ization, of which Mr. . Yocum is 
chairman. It has been the duty of this 
committee to gather data regarding vari- 
ous equipment and supplies used in the 
industry; select the most advantageous 
sizes and types in each case, and recom- 
mend to the members that these be adopt- 
ed as standard. He will tell of the savings 
possible in this connection. 

I will a little later detail to you the 
work carried on by the sub-committee on 
Recording, of which I am chairman, and 
to which was delegated the task of pre- 
paring the various volumes on packing- 
house operations. : 

The fourth committee, that of Packing- 
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house Practice, of which S. C. Frazee is 
chairman, has performed a most useful 
service to the members: To this commit- 
tee are referred the inquiries sent in by the 
various members regarding the operation 
and construction difficulties. In this con- 
nection, the chairman would like to direct 
your attention to the fact that this com- 
mittee ceuld only function to the extent 
to which the members took advantage of 
their opportunities. 

The chairman also would like to stress 
the fact that, when an inquiry is sent to 
the director of the Department of Pack- 
inghouse Practice and Research, and he 
considers it advisable to refer the matter 
to the members of the committee for their 
opinion, no names are mentioned, so that 
the member’s inquiry is handled with the 
utmost confidence, and the committeemen 
never know from whom the inquiry comes. 
Consequently, the members need have no 
compunction in sending their inquiries into 
the Institute owing to a fear of undue 
publicity. 

Advice by Leaders of Industry. 

Furthermore, the members of the Com- 
mittee on Packinghouse Practice are out- 
standing men in the industry and the in- 
quirer has the advantage of exceptional 
advice upon any matter that he may wish. 

The committee urges the membership to 
take advantage of the service rendered 
through the Director of the Department 
of Packinghouse Practice and Research. 

It is thought that when the chairmen of 
the various sub-committees will have re- 
ported to you the progress that has been 
made in their divisions in the interest of 
the industry as a whole, you will recognize 
at a glance that these achievements were 
only realized through constant thought 
and work, both on the part of the individ- 


ual membership and the committee as a- 


whole. The credit, however, for this 
progress should not alone be delegated to 
the committee, for the reason that the 
committee herewith acknowledges with 
thanks the splendid co-operation and con- 
tributions from individuals in the employ 
of the membership of this Institute. _ 

It is further thought that the experiences 
of this committee are no different from 
those of others, and, therefore, the urge 
toward achieving a desired goal is often 
forthcoming from one or more individuals 
who are giving time and thought to mat- 
ters pertinent to the general welfare of 
this industry. 

Thanks Director of Department. 

The committee feels that it was very 
fortunate in having associated with it 
during the past years and part of the 
present year. J. P. Harris, as Director of 
the Institute’s Department of Packing- 
house Practice and Research, who gave 
freely of his time and thought and to a 
great extent chartered a course that would 
lead to the recording of the industry’s ex- 
periences in a way that had not heretofore 
been accomplished. u 

The -committee acknowledges with 
thanks the splendid work .and support 
rendered by Mr. Harris, and at the sante 
time desires to compliment itself and the 
membership of this Institute in having as 
a successor to Mr. Harris, D. Tefft, 
whose ability to pick up the work where 
Mr. Harris left off and continue it along 
highly efficient lines was recognized in the 
beginning. 

In order to get to the business of our 
committee I take pleasure in presenting 
to you at this time, M. D. Harding. 
(Applause.) 


Results of Our Practical 
Experimentations 


By M. D. Harding, Vice-Chairman Com- 
mittee on ee Practice 
Bad < 


At our convention three years ago, 
when the Institute Plan Commission was 
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inaugurated, the former Committee on 
Packinghouse Practice was merged in 
with the new committee of the Institute, 
and funds were set aside to pay the ex- 
penses of a director of the Committee on 
Practice and Research, together with 
other incidental expenses. 

We were very fortunate in securing the 
services of J. P. Harris as director, who 
carried on the work for 18 months to the 
satisfaction of the entire committee. Later 
on, Mr. Harris resigned to go into other 
lines of endeavor, and the committee then 
secured the services of Henry D. Tefft, 
the present director, whose experience in 
the industry fits him to successfully carry 
on the work in the future. 

Work Divided into Five Parts. 

After the selection of the director, we 
arranged our work so that we would 
function as follows: 
: 1—Continue the program of furnishing 
information on various subjects in re- 
sponse to inquiries from members. 

2—Arrange standardization of packing- 
house machinery and equipment. 

3—Compile statistics and catalog books 
and literature on packinghouse machinery. 

4—Examine and award prizes in the 
prize contest. 





M. D. HARDING 
(Armour and Company, Chicago) 


Vice Chairman Committee on Packinghouse 
Practice and Research 


5—Edit books describing the methods of 
all operations throughout the industry. 

Since the inception of this committee, 
we have received over 1,500 inquiries from 
members who were groping in the dark on 
certain subjects and required accurate 
knowledge in order to properly function. 
The inquiries covered a wide range of 
subjects, and the information requested 
has always been forthcoming promptly in 
complete detail, and has*resulted in con- 
siderable saving of products increase in 
production, and reduction in costs. We 
have received many letters of commenda- 
tion and thanks for assistance given. 
Standardization of Machinery and Equip- 

ment. 

Our committee and our director have 
spent considerable time on the work of 
standardizing trucks, tins, trolleys, con- 
veyors, ham boilers, beef hooks, metal 
sash window frames, bacon hangers, saus- 
age molds, and various other items that 
are universally used. They have accom- 
plished very wonderful results which I 
will not attempt to describe here, but I can 
assure you that the field is not yet even 
scratched and there is work yet to be 
done and enormous savings to be made. 

This file of cataloged machinery and 
equipment publications, when complete, 
will be available to the members and will 
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furnish information that will practically 
cover the entire supply field. Any in- 
quiries directed by the members to the 
Committee on Packinghouse Practice and 
Research will immediately be given con- 
sideration by our furnishing whatever set 
of catalogs are in the files on any particu- 
lar piece of machinery or equipment on 
which the member is seeking knowledge. 
_ The Prize Idea Committee has exam- 
ined and given consideration to several 
hundred suggestions of operating ideas 
and inventions, and have awarded prizes 
during the year 1924 and again during the 
present year to those who gave the most 
valuable suggestions or presented the 
most valuable invention. 

The members of the Institute cannot 
fail to appreciate the merit of this con- 
test. All through the industry young men 
are now thinking and planning in order 
to compete for the prizes to be awarded 
during the year 1926. 


Much Benefit from Idea Contest. 


A complete detail of the awarding of 
these prizes will be presented by the chair- 
man of the Prize Committee. But before 
dropping this subject we want to say to 
you that you cannot figure in money just 
how much benefit these prizes will event- 
ually bring into the industry. You must 
realize, in your own mind, that this con- 
test is attracting the attention of the 
young and old, and is causing all ‘em- 
ployees to think. And any question or 
subject that will cause people to think 
along constructive‘ lines and cause them 
to plan and figure, whether it is on a sug- 
gestion, an idea, or whether it is a finished 
invention, cannot fail to bring back cash 
returns in an industry employing as many 
men as we do. 

At previous conventions many speakers 
referred to the lack of data in printed 
form on the operations of one of the 
greatest industries in the world, and be- 
moaned the fact that a condition like this 
did exist. Today this condition is not 
true, as your committee has already edited 
several volumes that are now in our li- 
brary and available to all. 

The following volumes have been fur- 
nished: Kosher Killing Operation, Beef 
Operation, Pork Operation, Small Stock 
Operation, Stock Yards Construction and 
Maintenance Operation, Federal Meat In- 
spection, By-Product Operation. 

This tremendous work has all been ac- 
complished through the effort of the Com- 
mittee on Practical Research, and the as- 
sistance of a few members who contrib- 
uted information. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the value of this work to the 
industry as a whole, and, in my opinion, 
this one accomplishment would justify 
the expense of this department in the 
past, and further justify the necessity of 
its continuation. 


Building the Industry’s Laboratory. 


If the committee continues to function, 
our library will be second to no other in- 
dustry’s, and instead of the packinghouse 
methods passing down from father to son, 
and from age to youth, with some of it 
disappearing with the passing of individ- 
uals, the library of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers will be a source of 
knowledge to those who come into the 
industry in the future, whether through 
the Chicago University courses, or whether 
from the farm or from the city lots. 

The larger plants are enabled by their 
size to have a general operating organiza- 
tion. Their superintendents and operat- 
ing men come in contact with conditions 
that exist in more than one plant, and for 
this reason are constantly obtaining 
knowledge with reference to the changes 
that are going on from time to time. 
There are many packers, however, who 
are not large enough to support an or- 
ganization of this kind, and therefore the 
management are not always in touch with 
new developments. 
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Since the organization of this bureau, 
the director of the bureau has practically 
constituted himself a visiting operating 
superintendent, and has visited many of 
the plants throughout the country, going 
through same with the local superintend- 
ent or with the management, giving them 
advice and knowledge that he has gained 
by reason of his opportunities ‘of travel- 
ing, having the benefit of knowledge 
gained in the various other plants that he 
visited. This, no doubt, has resulted in 
much good to the numerous firms that 
have been visited by our director. We 
expect to continue this practice in the 
future. 


Three Committees Very Important. 


It is needless for me to continue to out- 
line to you all the work that has been ac- 
complished by the Department of Pack- 
inghouse Practice and Research, owing to 
the fact that at each previous convention 
since the plan came into existence the 
various members of the committee have 
gone over the work accomplished the pre- 
vious year until all the facts are familiar 
to most of the Institute members. The 
big thought, however, that we want to 
leave with you is the fact that the Edu- 
cational Committee, the Committee on 
Scientific Research, and the Committee 
on Packinghouse Practice and Research 
are the triangle that holds the Institute 
Plan together, and their importance can- 
not be minimized. 

If. the Educational Committee is to 
continue to function, and if additional 
data is required from time to time as they 
broaden out in their educational program, 
it must have some source from which to 
obtain data on methods and on opera- 
tions. The only source from which this 
can be obtained at the present time is 
from the Committee on Packinghouse 
Practice and Research. We do not, in 
any way, wish to take away from the 
work accomplished by the Scientific Re- 
search Committee, but their work is 
mostly of the future and our work is of 
the past.and present. 

The men comprising this committee are 
men who are familiar to all of you, and 
men who have spent their entire working 
life in the packing industry. With such 
an array of talent to draw from, our vol- 
umes covering the fundamental principles 
of the meat packing industry promise to 
become the most authoritative and satis- 
factory pieces of literature on the subject 
ever produced in any industry. In fact, 
it is organized in such a way that there 
is hardly any branch of the business that 
cannot be thoroughly analyzed, proper de- 
ductions arrived at, and reliable informa- 
tion furnished by some one of them. 


Industry Being Constantly Changed. 

This industry is going through a marked 
evolution. Old methods are being abol- 
ished and new methods substituted daily, 
and during the next five years we predict 
greater changes than have transpired dur- 
ing the last five years, and the last five 
years have seen more marked develop- 
ments than any previous decade. 

It is, therefore, quite necessary for the 
Committee on Packinghouse Practice and 
Research to continue to function with 
their present organization. We do not 
feel that our organization will have to be 
enlarged; we feel it is quite effective in its 
present shape, but we do realize, and sin- 
cerely hope you realize how extremely 
necessary and how valuable a committee 
of this kind is to the members of this 
association, and the industry in general. 

MR. HARDING: The Educational 
Committee of the Educational Plan is a 
big thing. That is the thing we are striv- 
ing for, to use this Institute to educate 
the young men, and to do this we have to 
have information. 2 

To do this we have to have in some 
form where they can obtain it, the data of 
the methods of the past, data of the meth- 
ods existing now, and complete informa- 
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tion as we go along. Therefore, these 
three corners of this triangle must func- 
tion together. 

Must All Work Together. 

I am going to appeal to every member 
of the Institute today, that if you want 
to see this thing successful, if you want 
to see it put over in the way it should be 
put over, in the way it will be put over, 
every single member of this Institute 
should say to himself, “I am going to get 
behind the Institute Plan and stay behind 
it until we meet with success.” (Applause.) 

DR. EAGLE: Gentlemen, the next on 
our program is “Economies in Equipment 
and Supplies.” 

As stated in my opening remarks, it has 
been thought for some time that other 
industries have been making rapid prog- 
ress towards realizing real economies in 
connection with equipments and supplies 
through standardization. 

I will ask Mr. H. D. Tefft, the director 
of the Institute’s Bureau of Practical Re- 
search and Packing House Practice to 
present this subject. (Applause.) 


H. D. TEFFT 


(Chicago, Il.) 


Director Department of Packinghouse 
Practice and Research, 


Economies in Equipment and 
Supplies 


By H. D. Tefft, Director Department of 
Packinghouse Practice and Research. 
One of the lessons of the world war 

was the great advantage possesed by a 

nation having a definite policy of stand- 

ardization operating among its industries. 

One of the results of the war was the de- 

crease in the purchasing power of the 

dollar with its resultant social unrest. 

This social unrest compelled manufac- 
turers everywhere to look for some other 
means of maintaining profits than by rais- 
ing their prices or lowering the wages of 
their employees. A means of maintaining 
profits seemed to be in standardization, 
and to standardization they turned for 
some measure of relief. 

A Policy of Standardization. 

It was quite natural, then, when the 
Institute Plan was formulated and the De- 
partment of Packinghouse Practice and 
Research created as part of the organiza- 
tion to carry out the Institute plan that 
to this department should be assigned the 
task of determining the policy of stand- 
ardization for the industry. 

This, the department has done to the 
best of its ability. It has been guided in 
this connection. by the whole committee 
of Packinghouse Practice and by the 
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Sub-Committee on 
which latter committee R. E. Yocum is 


Standardization, of 


chairman. The procedure in each case of 
standardization has been as follows: 
_ Members have been requested to send 
in samples of the article to be standard- 
ized as in use by them at the time. These 
samples have been reviewed by the sub- 
committee on standardization, and their 
various merits and defects discussed pro 
and con. A tentative standard article has 
next been selected and proposed to the 
Institute membership with requests for 
criticism or approval. The replies from 
such a proposal to the membership have 
been considered and whenever deemed 
advisable, suggested changes made in the 
tentative standard; the permanent stand- 
ard being finally selected and agreed upon. 
In this way, the membership have em- 
bodied in the permanent standard their 
own views and those of the sub-committee 
on standardization, the personnel of 
which consists of outstanding men in the 
industry. 


Some Advantages of Standardization. 

Let us see what advantage is accruing 
to the packinghouse as it turns to stand- 
ardization. 

The number of kinds of trolleys have 
been reduced by the standardization com- 
mittee from 167 to one. This enables the 
manufacturer to hold his supply stocks at 
a minimum and still give the customer 
better service than formerly. 

The sizes of tins have been standardized. 
Uniform net weight tins have been adopt- 
ed and one size of tin container eliminat- 
ed entirely. The weight of tin plate used 
in their manufacture has been made uni- 
form. A survey of the industry at the 
start showed 25 sizes and 100 weights of 
tin. Now there are 7 sizes and one weight 
of tin. This is a great convenience to the 
manufacturers and enables them to 
regulate their supply of tin plate to ad- 
vantage. The adoption of net weight tins 
by all packers is a benefit to the trade as 
a whole as quotations are all based upon 
the same package. 

The standardization of tins enabled the 
standardization of crates for the tins to be 
taken up next. At this same time, the com- 
mittee standardized pork loin and smoked 
meat boxes, and also a 100 lb. wire bound 
freezer trimming box. For crate manu- 
facturers located in cities, having their 
raw material shipped to them, this is a 
big help. It permits them to utilize more 
of their material which would otherwise 
go for scrap, to figure their future require- 
ments more satisfactorily, and to give 
better service. This latter is an especially 
important feature in the matter of box 
supplies. 

Many Possible Savings. 


Lard and sausage cartons have just re- 
cently been standardized. In this case, 
five sizes were selected from the 300 sub- 
mitted. It is estimated that there are 20 
million sausage cartons used throughout 
the states, and that by standardizing, the 
packers will save $3.50 -per 1000 cartons 
or $70,000 a year. About 20 million one 
pound end filled lard cartons are used by 
the industry. These at a saving of $1.50 
per 1000 would net the packers $30,000 a 

ear. 

‘ Two and half million beef sacks are 
purchased annually by packers. Our pro- 
posed specifications for these sacks should 
result in a saving of at least $8.000 yearly. 

The committee is taking up next the 
standardization. of sliced bacon and dried 
beef cartons. 

Standardization Between Industries. 

To illustrate the reaction of standardiza- 
tion between industries, I would like to 
quote from a letter written by J. T. Dor- 
rance, president, Campbell Soup Company, 
to Mr. Hudson, editor of “Factory,” and 
published in their June, 1925, number. _ 

“Condensed canned soup is today practi- 
cally all packed in Number 1 cans of 
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standard specification, the cans being 
packed in standard fiber cases of 48 cans 
each. It does not seem possible to 
simplify the container further. The 
benefit to us has been very great and it is 
obviously equally beneficial to the vendor 
who furnishes us with our raw materials. 

“The can manufacturer has his problem 
of manufacture and storage tremendously 
simplified, for he is able not only to 
eliminate most of the lost time caused by 
the frequent resetting of his can-making 
machinery for different sizes, but also he 
is able to save in storage space and to 
reduce his stock of tin plate to the mini- 
mum. The tin plate manufacturer in turn 
saves through increased size of orders re- 
ceived for standard plate of a single size 
and the saving can thus be traced toward 
the ultimate source of the raw material. 

“The fiber-case manufacturer is likewise 
a benefactor, as he in turn can buy his 
raw material in the minimum number of 
standard sizes and the saving in time and 
the elimination of waste can again be 
traced to the source of the raw material 
supply. Saving in freight on raw material 
due to standardization is also of import- 
ance. The label manufacturer is able to 
secure large runs of standard labels, an 
item of much importance in multi-color 
printing.” 

Standardization has simplified buying by 
eliminating the necessity of drawing up 
specifications in placing bids for purchases 
of articles. The manufacturers, having 
standardized specifications, know in ad- 
vance what the purchaser wishes; in other 
words, they are both talking the same 
language. 

Bids are also placed upon a comparable 
basis, making for fairness in competition. 

Savings such as outlined, are contingent, 
of course, upon the acceptance of standard- 
ized sizes by the trade, and their vigorous 
observance of this acceptance. Suggest- 
ions for future standardization are paints, 
parchment paper, and printed string. 

DR. EAGLE: Gentlemen, it would be 
rather difficult for this committee to 
present all of its work in the time allotted, 
but we have gone to the trouble of com- 
piling a general report, which will be 
printed in the proceedings of this conven- 
tion, and I personally feel that the con- 
vention owes it to the various members 
of that committee to give some idea of 
just what they have been doing, other than 
what viewpoints we are going to present 
here this afternoon. 

A detailed report covering many of the 
activities of the committee, in fact most of 
them, will appear in the proceedings of 
the convention. Therefore, we are going 
to be as brief as we can in the presenta- 
tion of just those few items which the 
Commission have asked that we present 
this afternoon. 


Practical Operating Books. 

You have heard of these books which 
have been prepared recording the indus- 
try’s experience. Two of those books we 
now have in this shape, one of them 
known as “Pork Operations,” the other 
as “Beef, Mutton and Veal Operations.” 
The other two are now in the hands of 
the printer, and should be off the press in 
the very near future. 


Systematizing and Saving Our 
Experience 
By R. F. Eagle. 

The Institute’s Plan Commission in 
diligently following up every opportunity 
for increasing the usefulness of the Insti- 
tute to its membership recognized in the 
beginning that the field of packinghouse 
practice, like many others, was most fer- 
tile. 

When the Plan Commission set out on 
its investigation of the Institute’s activi- 
ties in the field of packinghouse practice 
and research, it immediately concluded 
that there was much remaining to be done 
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if this important branch of Institute work 
was to measure up to its many possibili- 
ties. This opinion was fully subscribed to 
by the Committee on Packinghouse Prac- 
tice then existing whose duties were lim- 
ited mostly to the answering of inquiries 
from Institute members relative to operat- 
ing problems. These men performed well 
the duties that were assigned to them. 


Need for Broader Service. 


They were, however, men of broad 
vision and recognized the limitations 
placed upon their services in dealing alone 
with operating problems that came to 
them only as a result of troubles in the 
plants of Institute members. They knew 
there was an urgent need for a service 
much broader in its scope. 

With the adoption of the Institute Plan 
Commission, a staff Department of Pack- 
inghouse Practice was established as pro- 
vided for in the Plan. The Committee on 
Packinghouse Practice was reorganized 
into an Institute Plan Committee under 
the title, “The Committee on Packing- 
house Practice and Research.” 

This reorganization greatly strength- 
ened and improved the services rendered 
to the membership. 

You have just listened to the splendid 


G. F. 


(Swift & Company, Chicago) 
Director of the Institute. 


SWIFT 


reports of the chairmen of the various 
sub-committees of the Committee on 
Packinghouse Practice and Research. I 
am sure you recognized in these reports 
many achievements which indicate a con- 
structive progress that should mean much 
to the financial interests of the industry. 


Recording Plant Operating Experiences. 

In addition to these important duties, 
the Committee undertook the task of re- 
cording plant operating experiences. The 
Plan Commission recognized the need of 
not only a service to the membership but 
also the importance of research and the 
recording of plant operating experiences. 

It has been often said that the industry 
operates.on a mouth-to-ear basis and that 
its experiences have not been recorded for 
the use of those upon whom the responsi- 
bility of the future operations of the busi- 
ness will rest. Both the General Com- 
mittee on Packinghouse Practice and Re- 
search and its sub-committee on Record- 
ing recognized in the beginning that a 
real task had been assigned to them. 

The Committee did not have any out- 
lines to follow. In all the history of the 
industry no similar undertaking had ever 
been launched. The course was un- 
charted, yet with the constant and untir- 
ing efforts of the Committee members, in- 
dividuals in the employ of member firms 
and the former and present Director of 
the Institute’s Department of Packing- 
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house Practice extending over a period of 
two years, I am indeed pleased to report 
that the plant operating experiences are 
now recorded in the following four vol-- 
umes: 

Volume on Pork Operations. 


Volume 1. Pork Operations: The chap- 
ters are as follows: 


Chapter 1, Improvement in Types of 
Live Stock for Slaughtering Picones: 23 
Prevention of Livestock Handling Losses; 
3, Stockyards Construction and Operation; 
4, Plant Construction and Mechanical 
Maintenance; 5, Regulatory Measures of 
the Federal Meat Inspection Service; 6, 
Proper Restraint and Slaughtering of 
Hogs; 7, The Dressing and Chilling of 
Hogs; 8, Cutting and Trimming; 9, Han- 
dling Fresh Pork; 10, Meat Canning; 11, 
Soaking and Smoking; 12, Hog Heads and 
Edible Pork Specialties; 13, The Dispo- 
sition and Manufacture of Hot and Chilled 
Fats; 14, Hog Casings; 15, By-products. 

Volume II deals with Beef, Veal and 
Mutton Operations. Part I: Beef Opera- 
tions, as follows: 


_ Chapter 1, Beef Production and Market- 
ing; 2, Cattle Slaughtering; 3, The Grad- 
ing of Beef Carcasses; 4, Beef Chilling 
and Shipping; 5, Beef Cutting and Boning; 
6, Beef Casings; 7, Kosher Slaughtering. 
Part II. Mutton Operations: Chapter 
1, Slaughtering and Handling of Sheep; 2 
Sheep Casings. 
Part III. Veal Operations: Chapter 
1, Slaughtering and Handling of Calves. 
Part IV. General Operations: Chapter 
1, Edible Meat Specialties; 2, Cone si 
Fats; 4, By-products; 5, Hides; 6, Wool 
Pelts and Sheep Skins. 
Volume III. Manufacturing Opera- 
tions: Chapter 1, Sausage Manufactur- 
ing; 2, Boiled and Baked Hams; 3, Meat 
Canning; 4, Beef Extract; 5, Lard and 
Lard Substitute Refining and Packing; 6, 
Margarine; 7, Cold Storage Warehousing. 
Volume IV. Operating Service and 
Control: Chapter 1, Supervision and the 
Supervisory Organization; 2, Incentive 
and Bonus Plan; 3, Quality Control; 4, 
Packinghouse Yields, Costs and Tests; 5, 
Order Writing, Packing, Checking, Bill- 
ing and Shipping; 6, Stockkeeping; 7, In- 
ventories; 8, Fundamentals Underlying 
the Purchase of Equipment and Supplies; 
9, The Receipt, Storage, Control, Distribu- 
tion and Use of Packages and Supplies; 10, 
Insurance; 11, Safety; 12, Refrigeration. 


Two Ways to Profit. 


It is said that there are only two ways 
by which an individual can profit through 
experience. One may profit either by 
learning through his own experience, or 
he may profit by studying the experience 
of others. 

Your committee feels that, with the 
completion of the recording of our ex- 
periences, the membership is now in a 
position to choose one or both of these 
methods of education. 

Many of these recorded operating ex- 
periences are already filling a need, both 
in member companies and in the educa- 
tional plans of the Institute Plan Com- 
mission. 

Your Committee does not hold that 
they are perfect in every detail, yet they 
do sincerely feel that their work has now 
progressed .to a point where the future 
should be comparatively easy in the revi- 
sion and recording of operating experi- 
ences under one general volume. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I think, gen- 
tlemen, we might undertake to justify the 
entire expenditure for the work of this 
committee, and that we would get away 
with it. 

One Committee Justifies Expense. 

I think if we just stop and figure out 
the men that are working in the interest 
of this industry on this committee, the 
fact that no sum would make it possible 
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for any one of us to get that talent into 
our business and but a few of us could 
afford to get all of that talent, that this 
information is gathered from all over' the 
land, it is the best experience of every- 
body, gathered under the direction of this 
committee, I really feel that we could 
justify this whole expenditure by the work 
of that one committee. 

There is so much that one might say 
with reference to this work. There is so 
much that one might say in introducing 
these committee chairmen. 

I don’t want to get into the position of 
the fellow who introduced the late Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan on one occasion. He 
was very flowery, and made a very beauti- 
ful introduction. A little while after the 
meeting a couple of men were heard dis- 
cussing it outside and one said to the 
other, “Well, Bryan made a corking good 
talk, didn’t he?” And the other fellow 
said, “He did, and that old bald-headed 
gentleman afterwards made an awfully 
good talk, too.” (Laughter.) 

I don’t want to get into that position. 

There is much that I might say about 
the next chairman, Mr. Phil. Armour. He 
has given a lot of time and a lot of energy 
to this work. He is an enthusiast. He is 
modest about what he has done. 

I am sure he will not tell you much 
about his own dealings, but one little 
incident will let you mén appreciate the 
fact that he has done something, and that 
is the industrial conference that is to be 
held out at the University in Mandel Hall. 
I think very much of the credit for se- 
curing the wonderful lot of speakers that 
we have for that occasion is due to Phil 
Armour. 


Introduces P. D. Armour. 


I am not going to say any more, because 
we are running close on time. Mr. 
Armour, I will ask you to come to the 
platform. (Applause.) 

MR. P. D. ARMOUR: The Siatisiane 
plan has brought home to us and empha- 
sized the importance of one element in 
the packing industry which in the past 
has received scant attention. The men 
who do the work, whether as laborers, 
skilled mechanics, salesmen or executives, 
are now getting a share of the attention 
formerly devoted to machinery and proc- 
esses and methods. 

The packing business demands skill and 
knowledge comparable to that required in 
any major industry. A packing house is 
no place for the novice. Nevertheless, we 
existed for years on a basis which might 
indicate a belief that meat packers were 
born and could not be made. That is not 
the case. 

Need Proper Training for Men. 

Successful and efficient men in every 
branch of our business can be developed 
by proper training, and we have need for 
a great many such men. , The Institute 
plan takes cognizance of the possibilities 
lying in the :training of personnel, and 
during the past year hundreds of people 
both in and out of the industry have had 
access to courses of study designed to fit 
them for important places in the industry. 

Four of the men most active in the 
training of personnel are to give you an 
insight into the year’s accomplishment in 
that field. Each of the four is allotted 
five minutes, which is altogether too short 
a timé for them to cover their subjects 
properly, but, even so, I am sure they will 
be able to interest you greatly. 

The first speaker is Mr. Weld, who 
will speak on “The Evening Courses at 
Chicago.” Mr. Weld is Vice-Chairman of 
the Committee on Educational Plans. 


Evening Courses At Chicago 
By L. D. H. Weld, Vice-Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Educational Plans. 

This is the third year that evening 
courses have been given in Chicago under 
the educational plan of the Institute of 
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American Meat Packers in cooperation 
with the University of Chicago. Judging 
by the enrollment, the calibre of the stu- 
dents, and their enthusiasm, it is safe to 
say that the evening courses in Chicago 
are already established on a sound basis, 
and have proved their worth. 

These evening courses are designed for 
men who are working in the industry. 
The object is to give them a fundamental 
training and a broader vision, in order to 
make them better fitted to assume posi- 
tions of responsibility in the future. 


Registrations Show Increase. 


Although the value of educational 
courses cannot be judged accurately by the 
number of pupils enrolled, it is significant 
that the registrations this fall show a 
large increase over the registrations of a 
year:ago. Last fall there were 75 students 
enrolled in five courses, an average of 
15 to a class. This fall there are 115 
students enrolled in three courses, an 
average of 38 to a class. 

The three courses given this fall are 
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“History and Economics of the Packing 
Industry” with 55 students; “Packinghouse 
Operations” with 33 students; and “Pack- 
inghouse Personnel and Labor Problems” 
with 27 students. The class in economics, 
with 55 students, is really too large for 
the very best results, inasmuch as large 
numbers militate against class-room dis- 
cussion. The ideal number for a class is 
from 20 to 30 students. 

The class of students taking these even- 
ing courses has greatly improved since the 
first year. Almost without exception the 
students are able and serious-minded men. 
Last year, the percentage of students who 
completed the courses was remarkably 
high. 

It is a common thing in evening courses 
for approximately 50 per cent of the 
students to drop out before the end of the 
term. The first year, about 60 per cent 
of those who registered, completed the 
work. Last year, 87 per cent finished the 
courses during the three quarters. This is 
a remarkable record. 

We can hardly hope to improve on that 
showing, because a number of men neces- 
sarily have to drop out because of trans- 
fers to other cities, absence from Chicago 
over long periods, and illness. 


Only Three Courses Offered. 

Two or three important changes have 
been made. By giving five courses last 
year, we felt that we were spreading our 
efforts over too wide a field. This year, 
we are giving but three courses during 
each of the three terms. By doing this, 
we are concentrating on.those courses for 
which we have well-qualified teachers, and 
for which we have ample text-book and 
other teaching material developed. 

We have found that the most satis- 
factory teachers for these evening courses 
are men engaged in the industry, but who 
have had experience in teaching. 

Formerly, these evening courses were 
given downtown, from 7:00 to 9:00 in the 
evening. Each course meets once a week. 

This year, the courses are given in a 
room at the Stockyards Inn, from 6:00 to 
8:00 P. M. This means that the meeting 
place is more accessible to men in the 
industry and that students can get home 
much earlier than under the old arrange- 
ment. 

On the whole the results attained are 
very gratifying. The program that the 
Institute is carrying out is one of the most 
important developments taking place in 
the educational field today. The develop- 
ment of evening courses in other packing- 
house cities, which will be described by 
Mr. Hess, shows that there is a real de- 
mand for these courses, and that this 
part of the educational work of the In- 
stitute is achieving greater success than 
any of us dared to hope when the plan 
was first formulated. 

MR. ARMOUR: The next speaker is 
W. H. Spencer, who is Director of the 
Institute of Meat Packing. “Home Study 
Courses” will be the subject of his talk. 


Home Study Courses 


By W. H. Spencer, Director Institute of 
Meat Packing. 


Home-study courses, given by mail, 
reach a great number of students and 
provide education for men in the industry 
wherever they may be. At the present 
time, we have students enrolled from small 
plants and branch houses all over the 
United States and several in South Amer- 
ica and Europe. 

Particular care is needed to make these 
courses effective and satisfactory. In 
residence classes the personality of the 
instructor, and the knowledge wrapped up 
in his mind may make a success of a 
course. 


Starting Correspondence Courses. 
In correspondence work the printed 


page must carry the whole message. We 
have had experts in their various lines 
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active in the preparation of materials for 
these courses and finding the best meth- 
ods of teaching them. This is a slow 
process and we are this month releasing 
for the first time a few of these courses 
which we can recommend and say “These 
courses are worth the money.” 

In order to start the home-study courses 
along with the others, we provided last 
year temporary commerce courses more or 
less applied to the packing industry. Two 
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hundred and thirty students were register- 
ed in those courses. From many favor- 
able letters received we are of opinion 
they were useful. 

However, we wanted these courses to 
be practical courses teaching the packing 
-industry in its various phases to em- 
ployees. Hard work has been put in on 
these new practical courses, and we now 
have available in this form, practical 
courses covering the following fields: 
pork operations, beef and small stock 
operations, superintendency, science in 
the packing industry, accounting in the 
packing industry. On November 1 we 
shall add a course on manufacturing oper- 
ations. 

The fee for these courses is $10 each, 
which covers tuition, text and all charges. 
There are ten lessons in each course. The 
student writes answers to the questions 
and forwards them to his instructor. The 
instructor corrects and returns them. We 
have instructors handling these courses 
who know thoroughly the field covered. 


Good Results Obtained. 


We have experimented with some of 
these new short courses with 131 students 
through the past summer. Of these 131 
students registered, 37 students, or 28 per 
cent of the total, have already completed 
their courses at the end of seven months. 
This is a remarkably good record for the 
hot summer months. 

Commercial correspondence schools re- 
port an average completion of 5 per cent 
for courses costing their students three or 
four times as much. Compare this with 
the 28 per cent completion we have to 
report for the hot summer months and 
you will see that the courses have proven 
themselves. 

We can now furnish excellent courses to 
your men. We cannot assure you that 
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your men will get the good out of them 
unless your company thoughfully, definite- 
ly, and in an organized, systematic way 
backs them up. 

If you will organize your men into 
study groups, register them for one course 
and have some capable and respected man 
in the company meet with them to discuss 
the lessons, you will get results. 

Your men will take the kind of interest 
and acquire the enthusiasm for the busi- 
ness which it takes to put a company 
ahead. Organized study groups are al- 
most essential to the most fruitful use of 
these courses. 

MR. SPENCER: Permit me to say in 
conclusion that the new courses which we 
have organized for correspondence work 
in my opinion have proved themselves to 
be extremely successful in your plants. I 
believe that as time goes on, and with the 
development of more courses of this kind, 
we shall be able to reach and instruct a 
very very large number of men in the in- 
dustry. (Applause.) 

MR. ARMOUR: I wish to say that Mr. 
Spencer is Dean of the College of Com- 
merce and Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in addition to fulfilling his 
duties as Director of the Institute of Meat 
Packing. 


Expresses Thanks for Co-operation. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
thank Mr. Spencer and the men connected 
with his office for the whole-hearted co- 
operation which we have received from 
them, and to also mention to the conven- 
tion that the University of Chicago as a 
whole has given us every help and every 
co-operation that we could expect. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The next speaker will be R. H. Hess, 
Director of the Department of Industrial 
Education, who will speak on “Evening 
Classes at Six Packing House Centers.” 


Evening Courses In Packing 
House Centers 


By Ralph H. Hess, Director Department 
of Industrial Education. 

The educational policy of the Institute 
proceeds upon the principle that industrial 
education must train the student on the 
job while he is actively occupied in the 
industry or in close contact with it. That 
is why students of the four-year university 
course in the business of meat packing are 
brought to Chicago and kept in constant 
contact with the industry during the period 
of their university work. That is why it 
is believed that home study can profitably 
occupy a part of the spare time of young 
men employed in the offices and plants of 
the industry. 

It is, however, in its fullest significance 
that this principle of training on the job 
applies to the operation of evening courses 
for employes of the industry which shall 
teach them the fundamentals of the es- 
sential processes and their co-ordination, 
together with the organization of the in- 
dustry and the scientific principles in- 
volved in packinghouse operations. 


Self-Education the Best. 

There is another basic principle of 
education in which we are firm believers 
and which is incorporated in the policy of 
the Institute, namely, the best kind of 
education is self* education~.with just 
enough assistance and _ direction to 
economize the time of the student. In 
other words, business and industry can be 
learned only by experience—the personal 
experience of the student directed and 
supplemented by the experience of others. 

Two years ago a number of evening 
courses dealing with various phases of the 
packing industry were organized here in 
Chicago. These courses were planned by 
the best educational experts available, but 
were admittedly experimental because of 
the fact that the packing industry is 
unique in many aspects. Furthermore, it 
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is an industry without any considerable 
volume of technical literature. 

The greatest obstacle that had to be met 
was the lack of text books and the lack 
of qualified teachers. In times past, pack- 
ers had been too busy to write about 
their work and few collegiate instructors 
have known enough about processing and 
marketing meats to be useful in teaching 
either the principles or technique of the 
business. Consequently, progress was not 
so rapid in the beginning of this work as 
some of the most optimistic had expected, 
but this period of initial experimentation 
has passed. 

In the matter of text books and teach- 
ers, we are about “out of the woods,” 
that is to say, “out of the woods” provided 
students do not come in so fast as to 
swamp the machinery we have been able 
to set up. 


Teachers from the Industry. 


As Mr. Weld has explained to you, most 
of the teachers here in Chicago have been 
drafted from the packing houses—a preci- 
ous half-dozen who are recognized 
specialists in the more essential depart- 
ments of the industry, and who, by the 
grace of fortune, have been teachers in 
the past and also have the personality and 
enthusiasm so essential to the success of 
this work. These men, most liberal with 
their own time and that of their ‘em- 
ployers, have taught evening classes in 
Chicago and have written the text books 
which now make it possible to extend the 
work to other packing centers. 
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And now, at the beginning of this year, 
we have gone to @maha, to New York, to 
Cincinnati, to Baltimore, and to Cudahy, 
Wisconsin, and with the assistance of 
such men as Armin Sander at Cincinnati, 
Edward Waterbury at Omaha, A. D. 
Sullivan at New York, C. V. Whalin 
(United States Department of Agricult- 
ure) at Baltimore, and A. R. McCarton 
at Cudahy—in each case in co-operation 
with the best University in the neighbor- 
hood—one of the biggest and most promis- 
ing experiments in industrial education 
is under way. 

The aggregate number of students in 
these courses outside of Chicago, for the 
first half year, will approximate 300; for 
the entire academic year, a figure of 500 
is probable. When this number is added 
to the Chicago figures a total of over 
800 registrations for the present academic 
year seems certain. 
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Now, I wonder what this means to the 
business of meat packing! 


Training Key Employees. 

_ In the first place, it means an immediate 
improvement in the intelligence and 
quality of service of 800 of the key em- 
ployees of the industry, for these men are 
superior individuals who are selected and 
who voluntarily undertake this prepara- 
tion for better and permanent service in 
the industry which they have chosen for 
a career. 

In the second place, it means that the 
morale and ambition, not alone of the 
700 mien, but of 700 groups of employees 
is improved for these key men who are, in 
fact, leaders and automatically transmit 
results of their own progress to their as- 
sociates and to the efficiency of that part 
of the industrial organization in which 
they serve. 

Thirdly, for the most part, the future 
leaders of the packing industry are as yet 
undiscovered. They are quietly occupied 
in more or less obscure positions and at 
all kinds of routine jobs. Ultimately, of 
course, some of them would come to the 
top no matter what attention or what 
neglect they may receive. 

But there would not be so many who 
would be able to get their feet upon the 
rungs of the ladder of success, despite all 
that native talent, individual grit, and 
personal ambition and hard work will do 
for them. There will not be so many of 
the potentially capable young men who 
are in the business come up to their full 
measure of usefulness in the industry, and 
they will never be as mature in that use- 
fulness, if they are left to work out their 
own salvation. 

Today, the industry is too great, to 
complicated, and its development is too 
rapid to permit it to be mastered in ‘he 
time-honored, but now obsolete, “school 
of hard knocks,” 


Improved Public Relations. 

Finally, the standing of the industry in 
public opinion is going to be raised and 
a career—the packing business—made 
more a matter of pride. 

We helieve that a system of evening 
classes for packing house employees, using 
text books prepared by practical packing 
house men, taught by men of experience, 
both in the industry and in education, and 
supervised by recognized, up-to-date 
educational institutions, in co-operation 
with the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, will bring to the student, in ad- 
dition to his own experience, the best of 
the full experience of his predecessors on 
the job and of his contemporaries em- 
ployed in correlated phases of the indus- 
try. This, we believe, is the best kind of 
industrial education for our industry. 

In proof of this belief, let me submit 
that every prominent educator who is in 
step with modern industrial education, and 
every educational institution which I have 
named, when approached upon this sub- 
ject, has agreed with us that the method 
is right. The results of the work already 
done demonstrate that we are on the right 
track, and lead me to believe that the 
future will pay back in dollars every dime 
spent on the present educational plan. 

MR. ARMOUR: A. H. Carver will now 
address you on “Training Men to Enter 
the Industry.” 


Training Men To Enter the 


Industry 
By A. H. Carver. 


Probably no phase of the educational 
program developed by the Institute of 
Meat Packing contains greater possibilities 
for the ultimate benefit of the packing 
industry than those offered by the four 
year day courses given at the University 
of Chicago. The correspondence courses 
and evening classes which you have heard 
described are concerned almost wholly 
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with the training of men who are already 
employed in packing plants. The 
year day courses, on the contrary, are 
devoted entirely to the preparation of 
young men for entrance into the industry. 


Training Men for Future. 

It is universally conceded that the pack- 
ing industry needs now and will continue 
indefinitely to need in the future a limited 
number of men each year who will enter 
it fortified by a sound foundation of 
education somewhat more advanced than 
that afforded by the public schools. 

In the past we have looked to our col- 
leges and universities to supply us with 
such men from among those graduating 


from their regular courses in_ arts, 
sciences, engineering, agriculture, and 
commerce. The results have not been 


entirely satisfactory. Everywhere we hear 
the same story of high turnover among 
these men, of their inability to fit into ex- 
isting organizations without friction, of 
their unwillingness to begin at the bottom 
and work their way up in competition with 
others, and of their large ideas regarding 
rapidity of advancement. 

In fact, the problem of selecting college- 
trained men and introducing them satis- 
factorily into the packing industry is 
generally recognized as being so far, in 
a large measure, unsolved. 
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There are many reasons for this condi- 
tion. Underlying them all, however, is the 
fact that the ordinary type of college 
education today turns promising young 
men away from our industry rather than 
toward it. Four years of life on the cam- 
pus does not breed an enthusiasm for the 
sights, the odors, the exhausting labor, 
the long hours, and the other stern real- 
ities of a packing house. 

Neither does the atmosphere of the 
class room prepare a young man for the 
practical problems involved in handling 
common labor or in adjusting himself to 
the routine of an industrial organization. 
These things are all foreign to the life 
which he has been leading. It is small 
wonder, under such conditions, that he 
finds it difficult to keep his feet on the 
ground and fit easily into his new sur- 
roundings. 

College Training in Meat Packing. 

There can be no doubt that the four 
year courses of the Meat Packing In- 
stitute at the University of Chicago con- 
stitute an important forward step in the 
solution of this perplexing problem. Here, 
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at least, is a form of higher edugation 
which leads young men directly into the 
packing industry rather than away from 
it. It is the logical place for men now 
employed in the industry to send their 
sons if they are ambitious for them to fol- 
low in their footsteps and at the same 
time secure the benefits of college educa- 
tion. 

The curriculum combines the advan- 
tages of a broad cultural education with 
those of highly specialized courses dealing 
with the fundamental principles of the 
packing industry, coupled with a system 
of practical contacts with Chicago packing 
plants. 

Naturally, the only young men who will 
take such a college course as this are those 
who have an initial leaning toward the meat 
packing business. They will enter college 
with the definite idea of fitting themselves 
for the industry. All through their four 
years they have a definite goal ahead of 
them. 


Getting Practical Training. 


At least one, and probably two, of their 
summer vacations will be spent on regular 
jobs in a packing house. The courses of 
their final year will send them into packing 
plants again and again on errands of ob- 
servation and research. 

When they have graduated and present 
themselves as applicants for employment, 
they will do so with no vagueness of 
knowledge or false ideas about what werk 
in a packing house means. They will be 
familiar with the environment which 
they are about to enter. A few hard 
knocks will not discourage them, because 
they will be expected. The process of ad- 
justment will be far more natural and 
easy. 5 

The purpose of this meeting is to put 
before you the results which have thus far 
been achieved in carrying out the plan of 
the Meat Packing Institute. So far as 
the four year courses are concerned they 
can be quickly told, but they mean a great 
deal. 

Today this educational plant is operat- 
ing. The machinery has been designed 
and installed after long study and at con- 
siderable expense. The wheels are running. 
A number of fine young men are at this 
moment enrolled. Most of these are col- 
lege graduates who are taking the final 
year’s work of the Meat Packing Institute 
Course as post graduates. Next summer 
they will be presenting themselves to us 
for employment. 


Attracting Right Kind of Men. 


The problem which remains to be 
solved in order to insure success is that 
of so spreading the information about the 
splendid opportunities which this course 
offers as to attract young men of high 
caliber into it in sufficient numbers. 

In a large measure that is our job. If 
we who are in the industry lack faith in 
this instrument of education which we 
ourselves have created, we cannot expect 
others to believe in it. Let us not damn 
it with faint praise. Rather let us get be- 
hind it with all of the enthusiasm which 
we put into the sale of the products of 
our plants. If we will put forth a united 
effort to do this, we shall all be in a posi- 
tion to reap practical benefits in the not 
far distant future. 

MR. ARMOUR: Gentlemen, this closes 
the side of the Committee on Educational 
Plans. In closing, may I just say that 
irrespective of how up-to-date or adequate 
are the facilities with which you have to 
do business, irrespective of how good is 
the market in which you are operating, the 
one biggest factor in the sense of every 
company represented in this audience to- 
day is to have the proper men to manage 
that industry, and to have the proper men 
coming along, properly educated to take 
their place, pne, two, five, or ten years 
hence. 

Gentlemen, for your future prosperity I 
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commend to you the Institute Plan Com- 
mission. (Prolonged applause.) 


Educating the “Key Men.” 
CHAIRMAN WILSON: Mr. Hess 
spoke of the seven or eight hundred key 
men, as he put it, that are taking these 
courses, or have taken these courses. Mr. 
Carver spoke of the 21 men at the uni- 

versity. These men are key men. 
These men already in our employ who 
have already taken these courses are far- 
sighted fellows, fellows who are looking 
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into the future, and see the advantages 
that are obtained through taking advant- 
age of a knowledge of the business. They 
have a desire to know more about what 
the other fellow’s job means, and they 
want to know what the other departments 
are doing. 

And they are taking advantage of their 
opportunities, they are smart fellows, far- 
sighted and intelligent, and those men are 
going to be heard from in the near future 
in this industry. 

There are many of them in this audi- 
ence today. I recognize several, and there 
are a good many, I am sure, whom I do 
not recognize. 


Introduces Packing Students. 


Might we not pause for just a moment 
and ask those who have and who are in 
any way taking advantage of ‘the educa- 
tional plan of the Institute Plan, please 
stand up just a moment. 

(The members arose to prolonged ap- 
plause.) 

Thank you. I think that is 
nearly the answer, gentlemen. 

Again, I would like to go on and talk 
about the other branch that is left, the 
Scientific Research, which will be 
handled here by Dr. Lowenstein, as chair- 
man of that committee, and Dr. Lowen- 
stein will in turn introduce the other men. 
You know them. You know of the devo- 
tion which he has given to this industry. 
You know of the fellowship which he has 
created. 

I will ask Dr. Lowenstein to come to 
the platform and take charge of that sec- 
tion of the work. (Applause.) 


DR. ARTHUR LOWENSTEIN, 


pretty 


pre- 


siding Chairman, Committee on Scientific 
Research: 
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Scientific Results 


By Arthur Lowenstein, Chairman Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research. 

The Committee on Scientific Research 
can best render an account of its steward- 
ship by first recounting its charge as a 
committee under the Plan Commission. 

In proposing the Plan Commission the 
President said: “Financial support for 
one phase of this plan (scientific research) 
is directly justified by the tangible mone- 
tary benefit to be derived from eliminat- 
ing duplication of research work; from 
carrying research work further than one 
company alone could afford to carry it; 
from developing scientific data and keep- 
ing such data in advance of the produc- 
tion plans of any one company.” 

Three Big Problems. 


To achieve these objectives, $20,000 
annually was originally available. The 
outstanding problems were first, how to 


start research work on the sum available; 
second, where to conduct the _ studies; 
third, what problems to work on. 

The first year was spent in solving our 
approach to thesc major problems so that 
the results which we have to report are 
actually the results of twenty months’ or- 
ganized activities. ' 

Results Accomplished. 

Laboratories have been established, 
staffs appointed, problems outlined and 
attacked, and important results obtained, 
in the shortest time in the history of In- 
dustrial Association Research. It is the 
experience of other associations that in- 
vestigative work could not be actually 
started under three years at least, starting 
where your committee started. 

If we take an inventory of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific Research, today, we find 
the following: 

1. A research laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago which is nationally rec- 
ognized, and where five scientists are 
investigating the following important 
problems: 2. The practical use of nitrite 


in curing meat. 3. Economies and im- 
provements in the use of commercial 
sweetening agents in curing meat. 4. The 


cause and prevention of molds in meat 
and meat products. 5. The cause and 
prevention of slimes in meat and meat 
products. 6.. The cause and prevention 
of ham souring. 

Service Laboratory for Members. 

A service laboratory at 9 South Clin- 
ton street where members may obtain 
analytical work at cost as well as inter- 
pretative consultation service. 

A center collection of technical 
mation on curing and spoilage, 
packing house problems, freely 
to members. 

Let us illustrate cash 
of these studies. 

The Department of Scientific Research 
has established, through a large series of 
experiments, that meat can be effectively 
cured by substituting 1 oz. of sodium 
nitrite for 10 ounces of nitrate in the 
regular curing formula. The department 
is now having printed full reports of its 
work on this subject which will be issued 
to members soon. 

Nitrite costs about twice as much as 
nitrate. If only one-tenth as much is used, 
the cost of this curing ingredient will be 
reduced 80%. 

It is estimated that 20,000,000 to 40,- 
000,000 pounds of nitrate are used an- 
nually, purchased at an average price of 
about four cents. The replacement of this 
by nitrite will result in a saving of about 


$640,000 on 20,000,000 pounds annually. 
Experiments with Nitrites. 


infor- 
and other 
available 


returns on some 


Illustrating the value of centralized re- 
search supported collectively, resulting in 
the avoidance of needless ‘duplication of 
research, over 20 members wrote to the 
Department of Scientific Research asking 
how to experiment with nitrite, what ar- 
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rangements the 
B.-A. <1.,° éte. 

The Department advised these members 
to defer studies on nitrite, that the Insti- 
tute itself was conducting these studies in 
close cooperation with the B. A. L, and 
that all these results would be issued to 
the members. Approximately a thousand 
dollars was paid for meat alone used up 
im tests and analyses during the course of 
this work by the Department of Scientific 
Research. 

Had this work been independently re- 
peated by these twenty firms, this item 
alone would have amounted to the cost 
of the Department for one year, not 
counting extra labor costs, material lost 
through negative results, etc. 

The results of the Department of Scien- 
tific Research on nitrites have been ac- 
cepted by the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry because this work was done by 
scientists of. standing in a _ laboratory 
located on a great University campus. 

In the work on ham souring, a subject 
which has baffled the industry for years, a 
fundamental study of this problem at the 
University of Chicago has established that 
the causative organisms of typical joint 
souring do not enter the hams on the kill- 
ing floor, but are present normally in the 
healthy living tissue of the animal. 

This first result of this important study 
illustrates the value of fundamental re- 
search on any problem. It has many 
times paid for itself in saving member 


were necessary with 





ELMORE M. SCHROTH 
(The J. & M. Schroth Pkg. Co., 
Ohio) 


Cincinnati, 
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firms the expense of new killing floor de- 
signs and in experiments along the lines of 
the old false ideas on this subject. 

As a result of the announcement of 
these preliminary findings, several member 
firms have ceased costly experiments on 
new types of scalding vats, and packing 
house architects and designers have dis- 
continued the promotion of new and ex- 
pensive changes in mechanical equipment 
on the killing floor. 


Work on Slimes and Molds. 


We have just started the work on slimes 
and molds, but already we know some of 
the conditions which determine the con- 
trol of these sources of loss. The Bureau 
of Animal Industry has found that the use 
of certain refined petroleum oils is helpful 
at certain stages of sausage manufacture 
in preventing growth of mold. We are 
investigating the use of refined petroleum 
oils for this purpose, and the preliminary 
results look somewhat promising. 

In the sugar work we have found after 
exhaustive studies involving the curing 
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of -several thousand pounds of meat that 
several cheaper commercial sweetening 
agents can be used. interchangeably with 
the more expensive cane sugar now gen- 
erally used. It should, however, be borne 
in mind, that each plant will have to work 
out the adaptability of these sweetening 
agents to their own special conditions. 
Our results indicate the use of less sugar 
than many packers are employing and the 
use, for some purposes, of cheaper sugars. 





J. E. DECKER 
(Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.) 
Director of the Institute. 


The amount of sugar annually used in 
the packing industry is between 25,000,000 
and 48,000,000 pounds. The first figure is 
an estimate made several years ago by 
the B. A. I. The second is arrived at by 
considering, on the basis of a number of 
curing experiments, that the amount of 
sugar used in curing meat is one per cent 
of the meat cured. 


On 


an annual cure of 4,800,000,000 
pounds of meat (U. S. Census Bureau 
1923) the sugar’ consumption would be 


48,000,000 pounds. 
Packer Has Big Sugar Bill. 


At six cents per pound on cane sugar, 
the cost is $1,500,000 to $2,880,000. 

An equivalent amount of cerelose (ten 
per cent moisture) would be 27,800,000 to 
53,300,000 pounds, costing at the present 
price of $4.54 per hundredweight, $1,265,- 
000 to $2,420,000. The saving by using 
cerelose would be $235,000 to $460,000. 

An equivalent amount of raisin syrup 
(75 per cent sugar) would be 33,300,000 to 
64,000,000 pounds. At the price of four 
cents a pound the cost would be $1,335,000 
to $2,560,000. The saving by using raisin 
syrup would be $165,000 to $320,000. 

Moreover, these studies show that many 
packers are using twice as much sugar as 
is necessary, the excess being wasted in 
the pickle. 


These results are soon to be printed and 
issued to the members, and a careful study 
of them will afford much valuable infor- 
mation in connection with curing ingredi- 
ents, shrinks on boiled hams, etc., etc. 
Much of these results have already been 
reported orally before your technical man 
at the meeting of the Section on Chemis- 
try held on Friday. This meeting was 
largely attended and there was ample dis- 
cussion of details. 

The body of technical information bear- 
ing upon curing, spoilage, water softening, 
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cleansing, sanitation, paints, corrosion, 
methods of sampling and analysis, ac- 
cumulated by the Department has been 
the basis of answers to over a thousand 
letters of inquiry from member firms cov- 
ering a vast range of problems. 
Consultation and personal service has 
been extended in spoilage epidemics and 
if this relationship of the Institute and the 
member firm was not strictly confidential 
there are many representatives of mem- 
ber firms on this floor at the present time 
who could rise ‘to their feet and attest 
that they individually had been saved 
sums of money through this service, which 
in its total would amount to several times 
the sums originally set aside for this work. 


Saving Money on Purchases. 


Many members have perhaps profited by 
the service of the Department of Purchas- 
ing Practice, not realizing that the Service 
Laboratory closely cooperates with this 
department in the purchase by quality, of 
various kinds of merchandise. Other 
members have profited more directly from 
the Service Laboratory by utilizing its 
economical analytical service, and its in- 
terpretative feature backed by the other 
technical departments of the Institute and 
the authoritative help of their several com- 
mittees made up of practical experts from 
the Industry. 

Finally, the members cannot measure in 
dollars and cents the value of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific Research, with its Lab- 
oratory in a great University and receiv- 
ing the cooperation of men of national 
reputation in scientific fields, merely as 
the scientific spokesman of the Industry. 
It has a unique standing with the U. S. 
Government Scientific Bureaus, with the 
similar laboratories of other large indus- 
trial associations, and with the scientific 
departments of our universities, and of 
great importance, with the Public. 

I only need to indicate the scientific 
standing this gives the Industry when I 
point to a few specific instances of such 
recognition. 

Largely as a result of our findings on 
ham souring, the B. A. I. graciously modi- 
fied a regulatory announcement attribut- 


ing the trouble to the scalding vat, and: 


recommending that present practice be 
studied with a view to making changes in 
the scalding vat. 

Our findings have been accepted by the 
B. A. I. as confirmatory and conclusive on 
the use of nitrite and will be used to- 
gether with their own data in a presenta- 
tion of this matter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to secure authorization of its 
use in inspected houses. 

Results of our studies on this problem 
have been accepted for publication in one 
of our leading journals of science. 


Aid Given by Other Associations. 


Other related industrial associations 
have directly contributed the sum $4,000 
to the research budget of the Department. 
This is a vote of confidence in our pro- 
gram. This sum does not include money 
spent by other groups carrying on co- 
operative work with the department, such 
as the Tanners’ Council, the American 
Association of Refrigerating Engineers, 
etc. 

Private individuals have expressed their 
confidence in the structure and the pro- 
gram of the Department of Scientific Re- 
search in the amount of $24,500, making 
a grand total of contributions amount to 
$28,500, which is a clear contribution to 
the industry because of its original invest- 
ment in a research plan which has the con- 
fidence of persons and associations with 
technical knowledge to judge the worthi- 
ness of the movement. 

Finally, the Department of Scientific 
Research of the Plan Commission has re- 
turned several hundred per cent on the 
investment total and has only been in 
active progress 20 months. 
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Gentlemen, if time permitted we could 
go into a discussion of certain phases of 
this work, but I want to save time as 
much as possible for the other members. 

We will next have the pleasure of hear- 


ing from Dr. L. M. Tolman, member of 
this Committee, whose subject is, “New 
Information on the Prevention of Meat 
Spoilage.” Dr. Tolman. (Applause.) 

{[Dr. Tolman’s paper is withheld from pub- 
lication by order of the Institute.] 

MR. LOWENSTEIN: Our next speak- 
er will be Dr. J. A. Hynes, Director of the 
Service Laboratory of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, who will address 
you on the subject of “A New Service to 
Production.” 


A New Service to Production 
By J. A. Hynes, 
Director, Service Laboratory. 


The Service Laboratory was opened for 
work four months ago. Because it is one 
of the newest of the Institute’s activities 
and hence not so well known, I welcome 
this opportunity to tell you about this 
laboratory, its function in the Institute 
organization and the relation it bears to 
the Institute members. 

I first want to stress the fact that it is 
your laboratory just as much as if it was 
under your own roof and subject to your 
personal control. It specializes in the 
analytical problems of the packing indus- 
try for members of the Institute, particu- 
larly for those members who do-not main- 
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tain a laboratory of their own. In addi- 
tion to giving a packer an analysis of his 
samples, it aims to give him an interpreta- 
tion of this analysis which will enable 
him to improve his practice or product. 


Chemistry New to Packing Industry. 


Chemistry is relatively new in indus- 
try, particularly, I think, in the pack- 
ing industry. The larger organizations 
quickly recognized the value and neces- 
sity of a laboratory and chemistry is to 
them now as essential as accounting. The 
smaller units of the packing industry rec- 
ognize, no doubt, the value of a laboratory 
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in their operations but have not felt justi- 
fied in investing eight or ten thousand 
dollars in equipment and apparatus and 
the salary of one or more chemists to 
overhead. 


Through the Service Laboratory all the 
Institute members have now the advan- 
tages of a well-equipped laboratory with- 
out any investment or the addition of a 
dollar to their pay-roll. 


The laboratory is equipped with instru- 
ments of precision and delicacy. Our 
weights are Government standardized. 
Glassware for fine measurement is cali- 
brated by the Bureau of Standards. We 
have just purchased one of the Wiley mills 
which cuts the sample and sifts as it cuts, 
giving particles of uniform size and no 
heating or loss of moisture in the process. 


Accuracy is Big Point. 


We started the laboratory with an ideal: 
This was to'do analytical work as nearly 
perfect as it is possible to do. All instru- 
ments were tested and all solutions care- 
fully standardized. Official methods of 
analyses are followed rigidly. Prescribed 
chemicals are always used and there is no 
deviation for the sake of saving a few 
pennies. Other considerations are sub- 
ordinated to accuracv. 

Our first sample was a so-called mace. 
Analysis showed it to be a good grade of 
East Indian Nutmeg. 

We analyze greases, tallows, tankages 
and cracklings, salt, pickle, coal, boiler 
water, catch-basin water, water softener, 
sugar, sewer sand, sausage, color for sau- 
Sage, etc., etc. 

Samples should be analyzed for factory 


control. If your grease is running high 
in f.f.a. you should know it. The proba- 
bilities are you can reduce it. If there is 


14 per cent grease in your tankage you 
are wasting grease and losing profit. If 
your salt is too high in lime or magnesia 
your meat will be bitter. 

Maybe you are losing ammonia and 
grease in your catch-basin water. If you 
are buying brown sugar on a 96 per cent 
basis you should be getting 96 per cent, 
and not 94 per cent or 95 per cent. The 
Laboratory will tell you just what you are 
getting. 

If the sample of coal on which you 
placed your contract ran 13,000 B.T.U.’s, 
the deliveries should not run down to 
10,000. 
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If the government places 10 per cent 
excess moisture as the limit in your sau- 
sage, you should know whether you have 
15 per cent or only 4 per cent. Your 
spices, flours, and meals, should be as 
represented and not contrary to Govern- 
ment standards, 


Perhaps you are paying a fancy price 
for a curing pickle (proprietary) when you 
could mix the same thing in your own 
plant for one quarter the price. 


Saving Money on Purchases. 

You may find that the salt on which 
you are paying a premium can be re- 
placed with one just as serviceable at half 
the price. The uses of the laboratory in 
purchasing is almost limitless. 

I want to cite two examples out of the 
ordinary run. Neither of these arose in 
the service laboratory but they are genu- 
ine and representative. The buyer for a 
large dry goods house submitted two sam- 
ples of wrapping twine. This material he 
bought by the pound but used it by the 
yard. On weighing, measuring and tak- 
ing tensile strength, it was found that the 
cheaper twine had a greater yardage per 


pound and a higher tensile strength. 


The other case was two samples of let- 
ter head-stock. This firm purchased a 
million letter heads at a time. One sam- 
ple was represented as pure rag—the 
other rag and pulp. Both were found to 
consist of rag and paper pulp, the cheaper 
priced paper having the higher rag con- 
tent and hence the better paper. 


Interpretation of Analytical Reports. 

I am certain that many times the report 
of an analysis means no more to the man 
who gets it than a nursery rhyme i in Sans- 
crit. For that reason we interpret our 
analysis so far as interpretation is pos- 
sible or necessary. 

If the product is out of line with a man’s 
former samples or with a similar product 
from the usual standard, we tell him so 
and suggest means of improvement. 

In this we have the active assistance of 
the department heads and the committees 
of the Institute. The men in the various 
Institute departments and on the commit- 
tees understand every angle of the pack- 
ing game in their particular field. Their 
advice and co-operation goes with the 
service of the laboratory. 

You can see plainly that if all the men 
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in the packing industry would get together 
and discuss frankly and freely their 
problems and how these may be solved it 
would eliminate a great deal of the pack- 
ers’ worries. In a measure that is what 
the Institute does—supplies the compos- 
ite information of the packing industry. 


A Typical Report. 


Perhaps you will be interested in a 
typical report and the packer’s reaction 
to our comments. The analysis itself it 
is not essential. 

Here is our comment on the report: 
“The grease and moisture on this sample 
are higher than we get on samples repre- 
senting best packing house practice. It 
should be possible to reduce the grease to 
6 per cent. Some get as low as 5 per cent, 
though an average is probably 6 per cent. 
Of course we do get tankages with as high 
as 14 per cent grease but this is alto- 
gether too high and represents a substan- 
tial loss of profit. 

“If you could reduce your grease to 6 
per cent it would mean an increased yield 
of grease of 60 lbs. per ton of tankage. 
If the grease could be reduced to 6 per 
cent and the moisture to 5 per cent, it 
would mean an increase of ammonia in 
your product from 8.25 per cent to nearly 
9 per cent or protein to over 45 per cent, 
which would make the tankage more de- 
sirable for sale.” 

This packer’s reply, so far as is perti- 
nent, was as follows: “Your letter of the 
7th inst. and the laboratoory report on 
tankage samples duly received and we ap- 
preciate very much your method of han- 
dling the comments on this analysis. 


Reducing Grease in Tankage. 


“Kindly advise if you consider it pos- 
sible to reduce the grease content to 6 per 
cent or less when hogs only two car- 
loads of hogs are killed at a time and 
perhaps only 2,500 per month. 

“In your estimation, would the increased 
expenditure on labor and machinery. war- 
rant the saving of one or two per cent of 
grease reduction? Where killings are long 
and continuous, we can readily see where 
this might be possible but we are anxious 
to have your opinion on the matter.” 

There was a further query about some 
greases, etc., but the problem on opera- 
tion was referred to Mr. Tefft of the De- 
partment on Packing House Practice and 
I am confident a way will be found to re- 
duce the grease in this packer’s tankage 
without any expenditure of money. 

We have had a number of letters of the 
same general tenor but not many so frank, 
free and satisfying as the one quoted. 

The laboratory has at its command all 
sorts of helpful information. In a great 
packing center like this there is always 
some one who can give the necessary in- 
formation on mostly any problem. When 
necessary we go out and get it. 


Laboratory Belongs to Institute. 


In conclusion I want to leave one 
thought. The laboratory belongs’ to. the 
Institute, which means it belongs to you. 
It is just as much yours as if it were un- 
der your own roof and subject to your 
personal control. We know we can give 
you just as intimate a personal service as 
a resident chemist. Because of our con- 
tacts we can command more information 
and help than any private chemist in your 
employ. 

We believe our advisory service is really 
more valuable than the reports themselves, 
though of necessity based on the. latter. 
The price we charge eliminates all compe- 
tition on a price basis. 

Our relations with the men who send in 
work is, of course, of a strictly confiden- 
tial nature. No other member has any 
chance of knowing about your product or 
how it analyzes. Between 40 and 50 mem- 
bers are using the Service Laboratory, 
some regularly, some intermittently. 

This is a pretty good start for four 
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months, but the laboratory will only func- 
tion to its fullest when it is serving every 
member of the Institute. It is your lab- 
oratory—use it! 

MR. LOWENSTEIN: The last paper 
on the program, in connection with th: 
program on Scientific Research is by Dr. 
W. Lee Lewis, the Director of the De- 
partment of Scientific Research. His sub- 
ject is, “Announcements of New Results 
in Curing Meats.” 

{Dr. Lewis’ paper was revised by him after 


reading, and appears on a later page in this 
issue.] 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: Gentlemen, 
may I express at this time your apprecia- 
tion to the chairmen of these different 
committees and to the men who have 
served on these committees, and to the 
heads of the departments. These chair- 
men and these men who have served on 
these committees have served the indus- 
try faithfully, loyally and unselfishly. 


Committee Unselfish With Time. 

We have had gathered into that com- 
mittee I think the most scientific men in 
the industry, and they have given of their 
time and energy a very great deal, ap- 
parently for the welfare of the industry, 
and I think they are entitled to our very 
keenest appreciation. 

I am sorry that these men were hurried 
this afternoon in discussing these sub- 
jects. Any one of these committees could 
have to good advantage taken the entire 
afternoon. 

It is unfortunate that that was not 
possible. However, we have done the 
best we could under the circumstances, 
and there has been given to you an outline 
under the Plan Commission, of the ac- 
complishments. I think you will ap- 
preciate from the statements made this 
afternoon that wonderful work has been 
done, and that there are still more pos- 
sibilities for the future. 


The Question of the Institute Plan. 

It is in your hands, gentlemen, to say 
whether that work of the Plan shall pro- 
ceed further. Provision was made, as I 
announced to you, for the three years’ 
work. That is rapidly coming to an end. 
The work at the University is already 
provided for until next fall, but the other 
departments are not so fortunate, and it 
is now a matter of determining what your 
wishes are with reference to the contin- 
uation of this work. 

I think there is an intangible value that 
has not been touched on very fully here 
this afternoon. It is invisiblé, but it is 
there, nevertheless. 

I think the work that has been done by 
the Plan through the Institute is receiving 
a full appreciation on the part of the 
public for the better service that we are 
enabled as a result to render to the public. 
And your scientific institutions all over 
the country have a great appreciation of 
this work. The educational institutions 
are to be included among those. 

Industry in general, business throughout 
the land, are pointing to this work and 
branding it as the most marvelous that 
any industry has undertaken. 


Great Value to Industry. 

I think there is a great value in that to 
us. I think there is an appreciation gen- 
erally that this industry is keeping abreast 
of the times and preparing to take care 
of itself in the future. 

Gentlemen, what are your wishes with 
reference to the further continuing of this 
work? 

MR. R. T. KEEFE: Mr. Chairman, I 
think that your question is pertinent at this 
time. If there ever was any question in 
the minds of the members of this Institute 
as to the fitness and the value of the plan 


“up to date, I think it should have been 


dispelled by what we have heard this 
afternoon. I feel that more than a per- 
functory vote of thanks should be given, 
not only to the gentlemen who conceived 
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this plan, but to those men who have un- 
stintingly given of their time and their 
talents to the carrying out of the plan. 

Now, men, I hope that we will not 
compel the Institute Plan Committee to 
resort to the expedient that is illustrated 
by a story that I heard here today. 

And you_ gentlemen will perhaps 
recognize the fact that down in the coun- 
try where I am compelled to make my 
living new or current stories take a long 
time to percolate, and when one of us 
natives from Kansas or Arkansas meets 
a new story on its way down home, it 
immediately creates an impression on us. 

I am giving you that as an illustration 
or as an excuse for telling it, because you 
fellows in Chicago and in the East, and 
in other enlightened parts of the United 
States perhaps have these stories long 
before we hear them, and they may not 
be new to you, but it did strike me rather 
as explaining what I mean by the fact 
that I hope you will not compel the com- 
mittee to do what this Scotchman did. 
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It seems that three men, an Irishman, 
a Frenchman and a Scotchman—a rather 
strange coterie, I will admit—stepped into 
a place to get a drink. They ordered beer 
and the establishment in which they found 
themselves was not screened up to the 
standard of the B. A. I..(Laughter.) 


Irishman, Frenchman and Scot. 

Accidentally into each of their glasses 
dropped a fly. The story goes that the 
Irishman dipped his out by turning the 
glass over. The Frenchman picked his 
out, but the Scotchman wrung his out. 
(Laughter. ) . 

Now, let us not compel the Institute 
Plan to wring from us the necessary 
funds to carry on this work. : 

Shortly, I am going to offer a motion, 
but before I do that I think it is only just 
and fit that I should, not in a way to laud 
what our little unit has done or_has ac- 
complished in regards to the Institute 
Plan, but to give you an example of what 
the Plan meant to our men and gave us 
an opportunity to do. 

Practical Value From Plan. 

We availed ourselves of the three dif- 
ferent departments that have reported this 
afternoon with very satisfactory results. 
The practical department has helped us 
solve some problems. The Research de- 
partment helped us out of a very difficult 
situation. Dr. Moulton and Dr. Lewis 
both gave us very gratifying results from 
a condition that faced us. 

But what appeals to me personally more 
than anything else, is the part of the Plan 
which provides for the future. I do not 
think that they had any idea by this edu- 
cational plan to in the future make men 
in the industry, prepare men for the in- 
dustry, that would outstrip at all those 
pioneers who established this industry 
that we love so well. 

Pays Tribute to Pioneers. 

When I speak of the pioneers, I refer to 
men like Armour, Plankinton, Swift, Dold, 
the Morrells, the Sinclairs, the Kingans 
and other names on down the line that 
do not just at this moment come to my 
mind. 

Nor would I take from those who are 
now in charge of this industry, the Wil- 
sons, the younger Armours, the younger 
Swifts, the younger Cudahys, and the 
Fosters and Whites, both at Chicago and 
Atlanta. But it is noteworthy to bear in 
mind that the older generation operated 
under different conditions from those 
under which we are operating. The next 
generation will operate under different 
conditions from the ones under which we 
are operating, just as different as are our 
conditions from the conditions . under 
which the pioneers operated that first 
founded the industry. : 

I do not think there has been anything 
done by the meat packing industry as a 
whole that has created the fayorable com-’ 
ment all over the United States and has 
helped to put this industry in a condition 
where it has a better standing and a better 
feeling among our consuming and our 
producing friends than the Institute Plan. 

Moves to Continue Plan. 

And I believe that we would make a 
very, very grave mistake should we not 
at this time provide the funds and the 
munitions of war necessary to carry this 
plan on to completion. And with that in 
view I am going to offer the following 
motion, which I have committed to paper, 
so that it will not be misunderstood. 

I am told that the average cost of the 
past three years, of which we are nearing 
the end, was about 35 per cent of the dues 
of.each member. For the purpose — of 
putting upon the entire industry the 
burden, because they can avail themselves 
of all the fruits of this plan, and help 
themselves by it to the extent that their 
energy and alertness will’ take advantage 
of it, I am going to offer this motion, and 
when I do, I am going to tell you another 
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Scotch story. I hope you will do on this 
motion what the Scotchman did. 


Plan to Finance Work. 


I move that, beginning February 1, 1926, 
the Institute collect from each regular 
member company quarterly in advance 
during a three-year period, a fixed amount 
equal annually to one-third of the dues 
payable to the Institute by that company 
to cover its membership during the year 
beginning October Ist, 1925. 

In other words, if this motion is adopt- 
ed, each regular member company will 
pay to the Institute every year for the 
next three years, dating from February 1, 
1926, an amount equal to one-third of its 
dues for this year’s membership. Thus 
the expense would be shared by all on an 
equitable basis. 


Another Scotch Story. 


Now for the Scotch story: This is the 
meanest Scotch story of all the Scotch 
stories that I have ever heard. 

It is told that a Scotchman was found 
dead in front of one of those punching 
machines where you put a penny in the 
machine and see how hard you can hit 
it. The coroner brought in a verdict that 
he died from over-exertion, and in sub- 
stantiating his verdict, he said he found 
printed in front of the machine, “If you 
punch hard enough you can get your 
penny back.” (Laughter.) 

I move that this be changed from one- 
third to 35 per cent of the annual dues. I 
hope I have a second to my motion. 

MR. J. T. McMILLAN: I haven’t any 
Scotch stories to tell you. I am Scotch 
myself and I don’t like some of them. 
(Laughter.) 

I wish to second this motion of Mr. 
Keefe’s. I feel that most of we smaller 
packers fail to realize the real value of 
the Institute plan and what it is doing. 
Aside from the educational feature, the 
work of the research department, Mr. 
Tefft’s department, has been worth every- 
thing, as far as the amount of money that 
we have paid in every year is concerned. 
We have used it. Many of you gentlemen 
use it and should use the facilities that we 
have here in this Institute. 

From the educational standpoint, I be- 
lieve that it is a wonderful thing, even if 
these young men do not ever go into the 
packing business, because it is going to 
teach the people more about the packing 
business and what it really means to the 
country. I really believe that we would 
be making no mistake in passing this reso- 
lution and I again second it. 

MR. CARL M. ALDRICH: I think 
Mr. Keefe is entitled to this more than 
myself. Won’t you give it to him. (Hand- 
ing a red neck-tie to the Chairman.) 
(Laughter.) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: 
will find it all right. It 
green, Dick. (Laughter.) 

EFE: I want you to tell Carl 
that there is just enough Scotch in me to 
take anything that comes free. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Would any 
of the other gentlemen care to say any- 
thing with reference to this matter? 

MR. OSCAR MAYER: Mr. Chairman, 
I just want to say a few words. As for 
the actual benefits to be derived by all 
from the Plan, nothing further could be 
added than what has been said by this 
great galaxy of speakers which Mr. Wil- 
son had this afternoon. 


I think you 
is lined with 


Three Points to Consider. 


But there are always other implications 
in movements that have the bigness that 
this one has. I will dwell on three of 
those phases for just a moment. 

In the first place the public prestige of 
this work of the Plan is enormous, sim- 
ply beyond expression. This work has 
given to us a standard not only with the 
general discerning public in every corner 
of the country, but with universities 
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KEEPING THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


G. F. Swift, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations, and Wesley Hardenbergh, 
director of the Bureau of Public Relations. 


throughout this land and foreign coun- 
tries. 

The implication of that is enormous. It 
has placed the packing business on a plane 
of dignity which its founders did not think 
prubable it ever could occupy in the pub- 
lic mind. 

Gives Approach to B. A. I. 

The second important phase is that for 
the first time in twenty years ‘this industry 
has a suitable, dignified body with which 
it can approach the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. No individual company, no mat- 
ter how elaborate its research organiza- 
tion, no matter how great the standing of 
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its chemists, can have the approach, the 
deep scientific, disinterested approach to 
the Bureau of Animal: Industry, which is 
itself a scientific body of men, as our 
scientists can have and have had. 

And in the next place, and finally, a 
most important by-product, which has as 
yet not manifested itself, because it has 
not been possible np to date, is that this 
work is going to stimulate the research 
throughout the universities of the land, 
because we are pointing out to those uni- 
versities what practical problems there are 
on hand, for ‘these young people and bril- 
liant scientists who work in these colleges 
to turn to. 

And one problem of research in the uni- 
versities might be the study, we will say, 
of the hyper-tension of the calf muscle of 
the 59th leg of a centipede. That is a 
thing which might yield enormous results 
as far as finding out the basic principles 
of the universe is concerned, and a great 
many other things. Perhaps it might 
eventually go as far as discovering the 
real basis for the McNary-Haugen Bill. 


Room for Important Research. 

Anyway we have here .a means for 
bringing to these youngsters an under- 
standing of and a method for treating the 
problems, the practical benefits of which 
they do not yet realize. There can be just 
as much energy and just as much bril- 
liance, and just as much deep thought ex- 
pended on the question of ham souring as 
upon any other problem that we could 
think of. And incidentally the industrial 
by-product is enormous. In that way it 
has those problems, it has that stimulation 
which we are giving to the young men in 

all the universities today. 

Those three by-products I think, Mr. 
Wilson, are worth while thinking about. 

Gentlemen, if you do not vote for this 
proposition, you will lower the dignity 
of the packing industry, and you might as 
well say that you will be amputating the 
arm of this institute. 

MR. E. N. WENTWORTH: I feel 
that it is.absolutely up to the industry to 
continue to support the Institute Plan and 
the three strong lines of work which 
have been outlined to you and have been 
supported. It is too young to let it die. 

Three Years Test Not Enough. 


How many of you, particularly of you 
men who have founded your own busi- 
nesses, were able to report after three 
years of work, whether you were a suc- 
cess or a failure? I venture to say that 
practically none of you were? 

Practically none of you knew that you 
were going to develop into the type of 
man or have the type of business that you 
have today. Three years is altogether too 
short a time in which to try it out. 

The three years that have gone into the 
history of the Institute Plan show very 
definitely what it can accomplish. They 
point out the promise of it far better than 
we could have hoped at the beginning. It 
takes time always to gain anything new 
in the way of knowledge. It takes time 
to develop our men so that we can meet 
the new situations that come up in the 
business world every day. 

Right today we are facing one of the 
most serious problems that we will ever 
face. We perhaps do not appreciate it, be- 
cause the questions are being settled on 
the other side of the world rather than 
being settled here. 


Must Find Place for Surplus. 


But we must not forget that as each 
new trade treaty is established in Europe, 
as each new settlement of difficulties com- 
ing out of the problems of the War is 
brought about, that we are going to have 
to meet a complication that we never had 
to meet before. We are going to have to 
find a place for our surplus production 
under conditions that are more difficult 
than we ever had to face before. 

I do not think I could emphasize this 
too strongly. I do not think that I could 
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emphasize the fact that our industry to 
maintain its position in relation to other 
industries is going to have to find each 
year, newer, cheaper, more economical 
and more efficient methods of production. 

Not all of these new methods lie in the 
hands of the engineers or the plant man- 
agers. They lie in the hands very largely 
of the men who can find right at the bot- 
tom new ideas and new suggestions out of 
which they can develop processes for cut- 
ting down our costs and for maintaining 
our position in competition with those 
that would substitute other foods for 
meats, those that would bring in a new 
creation to compete for the favor of the 
family pocketbook, wherever we may sell 
our product and wherever they may come 
in with us. 

It is not absolutely necessary that, peo- 
ple eat meat. It is very desirable that they 
do so. But sometimes right at the time 
when the pay check comes in, it is pos- 
sible for someone else to come in and take 
a big enough piece out of that, so that the 
meat consumption will go down. 


To Stimulate Meat Production. 


So that it is up to us to do everything 
we can to get the ideas into our industry 
whereby we can make our production 
more efficient and to place our products 
before the public in a more appetizing 
way, in order to keep up the prestige 
which the American packing industry has 
developed in the past, and maintain it in 
the future. (Applause.) 

. HENNEBERY: The 22 
members of Pittsburg, Kans., feel very 
grateful for the educational opportunity. 
which the educational plan has offered, 
and they have asked me to express that 
appreciation, to that effect, of the work 
of the Plan. And you may be sure that 
that work is highly pleasing to the man- 
agement, and we wish to express the hope 
that the Institute Plan and work will con- 
tinue as successfully in the future as it 
has in the past. (Applause.) 


Personal Equation Important. 


MR. CARL M. ALDRICH: Lest we 
forget one phase, I would just like to 
bring attention to the personal equation 
in this work that has been taken up for 
the Institute. I can speak as a hired man 
on this, for I have always been one. 

I have got a warm place in my heart 
for the boys in the plant and on the floor. 
I talked to one boy in our cutting room, 
a bright, smart appearing young man. He 
told us he thought he couldn’t take the 
course, and we told him we would help 
him and do what we could for him. 

He made as nice a record in that course 
as anybody could. Of course, we paid a 
little attention to him in the way of get- 
ting him around and showing him what 
was what, but today he is on the road and 
he is making some of the old-timers step 
along. 

Making Life a Little Better. 


I tell you, when you realize your re- 
sponsibility as owners of your business to 
these men who are working under and 
for you, you will do something whereby 
you can make life brighter and a little 
better, and you will find that it is worth 
just as much as all the other money there 
is on the other side of it. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Gentlemen, 
there is a,motion before you. Are you 
ready for the question? (Question was 
called for.) , 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: The motion 
as I got it, is that each member of the 
Institute will pay into the Institute for 
the benefit of the Plan, 35 per cent in ad- 
dition to their regular 1925 dues, for a 
period of three years, beginning Febru- 
ary, 1926, to be paid quarterly in advance. 

Upon the motion being put by the 
Chairman it was carried unanimously. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: It is unani- 
mous. .You have done great credit, gen- 
tlemen, to your industry by your action. 
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I am sure you have taken an action that 
you will not regret. 

Asks for Cooperation from Members. 

What we need in addition to your finan- 
cial help is a real genuine support of the 
plan on the part of every member com- 
pany. I ask that of you for the coming 
year. 

Before closing the meeting I would like 
to announce a meeting of the Nominat- 
ing Committee in one of the rooms at.this 
hotel. It will be held in Room B, at 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. If there is no 
further business the meeting, gentlemen, 
will stand adjourned. 

Whereupon, the second general conven- 
tion session adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 


Tuesday, October 20, 1924, 10 A. M. 

Vice-president E. C. Merritt presiding. 
Chairman Merritt called the meeting to 
order at» ten;o’clock. 

CHAIRMAN MERRITT: Gentlemen, 
the convention will please come to order. 


E. C. MERRITT 
(St. Louis Independent Pkg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.) 


Retiring Vice President of the Institute. 


Our worthy President is a very clever 
gentleman, but frequently those things 
that give evidence of that fact are de- 
monstrated in a peculiar way. I notice 
that the convention program on Monday 
morning provided for an address by the 
Chairman, by the President in that case. 
The program yesterday afternoon, when 
Mr. Wilson presided, also provided for a 
few remarks by the Chairman. 

This morning you will notice there are 
to be no remarks by the Chairman. And 
I presume because we have so many ex- 
cellent speakers today, they figured they 
wanted someone to preside who would 
not say anything. 

I am going to follow the cue that Mr. 
Woods has given me, and we will start 
right off with the business of the meet- 
ing. We are a tittle bit late. 

Bring Packer and Producer Together. 

Among the most important things I 
know of in the industry is the question of 
our contact with the livestock producers. 
During the last few years there has been 
a great deal more effort made to get the 
two interests together, the livestock man 
and the packer. 

No one has had more to do with those 
things than the gentleman who will ad- 
dress you shortly. He knows all about 
this all-important matter, and I trust you 
will hear him with a great deal of interest. 
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I know you will get a great deal of value 
out of him. 

Permit me to introduce D. A. Millett, 
Chairman of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. (Applause.) 


Status of the Live Stock 
Industry 


By D. A. Millett, Chairman of National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 


May I first express my appreciation to 
your officers for the courtesy of their in- 
vitation to be here today, representing 
the live stock producers, to address you? 

A few years ago a live stock producer 
with my affiliations, finding himself in a 
gathering of packers, would have been 
most likely to have exclaimed with the 
Psalmist, “My soul is among lions,” 
(Psalm LVII). It is indicative of the 
change that has come over our great in- 
dustry in all its branches that I can say 
to you honestly that I have no such feel- 
ing; in fact, I feel as though I were in 
the house of my friends. 


Cooperate for Mutual Good. 


The subject, “The Status of the Live 
Stock Industry,” which has been allotted 
to me, is most happy, and to all of us in 


this industry most interesting. Being 
broadly interpreted the word “status” 
means: Where do we stand? It would 


seem to follow as a corollary: Where do 
we go from here? And in considering 
both of these questions I should like to 
indicate to you in what particular and 
concrete ways you packers and we pro- 
ducers can further co-operate for our mu- 
tual good. 

After the manner of the old New Eng- 
land preachers, possibly greater clarity 
can be secured by breaking the subject 
up into a First, Secondly, Thirdly, etc. 

So first, let us consider the live stock 
industry from the angle of its status as 
to production and supplies. 

We, of course, must first turn to statis- 
tics, incomplete and unsatisfactory as 
these are in the live stock industry, in 
order to gain even a partial picture of our 
status as to production and supplies. For 
accurate figures we are practically limited 
to market receipts. 


Livestock Receipts Compared. 


It will interest you to know that for the 
year 1925, up to October 5, the receipts 
at the seven principal markets in the 
United States for cattle were 7,900,000, as 
compared with an average of 7,600,000, 
for the ten years preceding; that the re- 
ceipts for hogs on these same markets 
for the same time were 19,400,000, as 
against an average of 18,400,000 for the 
ten years preceding, and that the receipts 
for sheep were 7,900,000, as against an 
average of 8,400,000, for the ten years 
preceding. 

Seven markets are, of course, only a 
small percentage of the markets of the 
United States, but we can verify this gen- 
eral result by taking the figures of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for the 
69 public stock yards in the country, which 
figures show that the receipts at all these 
yards for the eight months’ period, Jan- 
uary to August, 1925, were, for cattle, 
14,700,000, as against an average of 13,- 
300,000, for the nine years preceding (this 
compilation of figures by the Department 
of Agriculture only goes back to and in- 
cluding the year 1916); for hogs, 29,500,000 
as against an average of 29,800,000, for the 
nine years preceding, and for sheep 12,900,- 
000 as against an average of 12,600,000, for 
the nine years preceding. 

I submit to you that in the dight of these 
figures, including as they do the tremend- 
ous marketing of the war years, those who 
claim that the American people are rapid- 
ly facing the necessity of going upon a 
vegetarian diet and importing food have 
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assumed a great burden of proof, to say 
the least. 

There are, in my opinion, enough neg- 
lected fence corners in this country, which, 
if cultivated, would produce sufficient to 
feed about half our present population, 
to say nothing of the possibilities of in- 
creased production through more intensive 
methods on land now cultivated, and the 
development of new areas through recla- 
mation. 

You can put it down that when agricul- 
ture pays a profit, people will go back to 
the land and produce all we need for gen- 
erations to come. That is fundamental 
economics for this country. 

The producer of live stock has not failed 
in his contribution to the general welfare. 
There is no live stock shortage at present, 
nor is there, in my opinion, one impending. 


The Outlook for Livestock. 


Let me say that I should briefly char- 
acterize the live stock outlook in the three 
principal classes—cattle, hogs and sheep— 
about this way: 

The supplies of cattle may show some 
decrease in the next few years, but a short- 
age, if any, will be almost entirely limited 
to what are known as good beef cattle. 
The financial depression and post-war re- 
adjustment have prevented the western 
range man from keeping up the sires in 
his herds, and from properly culling his 
breeding stock. But, on the other hand, 
where financially able, (though that means 
but a few), some producers, already own- 
ing herds of good beef cattle, have taken 
advantage of the low price at which pure 
bred cattle have been selling to incor- 
porate into their commercial herds small 
bunches of these pure bred registered 
cows, with correspondingly good sires, 
which will tend to keep up the supply of 
good beef cattle. 

However, as you know, the cycle of pro- 
duction in cattle is rather long, and I 
should say that for the next five years 
the producer of good beef cattle will en- 
joy considerable prosperity. By the same 
token, the producer of common beef cat- 
tle will have to put forth every effort to 
increase his quality; and he will be forced 
to do this because of the competition 
which common beef cattle meet at the 
hands of an increased and increasing pro- 
duction of dairy cattle. 

As to hogs, the present relatively low 
price of corn and high price of hogs will, 
as usual, tend to increase the production 
of hogs, and the hog producer must have 
a care, lest in the course of the next 
eighteen months he does not face an over 
supplied market. 


Sheep Production Increasing. 


As to sheep, the evidence is accumu- 
lating that the favorable position occupied 
by wool, mutton and lamb is tending to 
increase the number of sheep in this coun- 
try, as it logically should, and we may, 
at an earlier date than perhaps is expected, 
face very large supplies of these products, 
with consequently declining markets. The 
shift from cattle to sheep in the West 
has been going on. How great it has 
been no one has yet been able to deter- 
mine, but it will have its effect. 

I admit that this is a picture based 
upon some considerable observation and 
an attempted study of all the statistics 
available, and here I want to reach the 
first point at which you men in the pack- 
ing industry can, I think, with tremendous 
advantage, co-operate more fully with 
those of us in the producing end of the 
industry. 

We are entitled to more accurate and 
complete information on supplies of live 
stock in this country and the trends in 
live stock production than we at present 
possess. While at one time one or the 
other of us may make a profit because of 
a shortage or surplus of supplies, after 
all, what we both want is an ordered pro- 
duction which will give reasonable assur- 
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(Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) 
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ance of profit to both of us as long as we 
are efficient and competent. 

Possibly you men have the facilities to 
gather the information which keeps you 
accurately informed on this question of 
supplies and trends in production. If you 
have, | say to you that in the light of the 
trend in all modern business you should 
share such information with the producer, 
to the end that a balanced production may 
be secured. 

If you have not this information, or 
even if you have it in. some degree, it 
seems to me the only logical agency to 
collect this information and disseminate 
it with authority is a department of gov- 
ernment. 

I am aware that it has become the 
fashion to poke a great deal of fun at the 
Department of Agriculture for its alleged 
erroneous estimates and forecasts, and so- 
called official guesses, and to couple with 
this a great decrying of bureaucracy and 
assertions about the total inefficiency of 
government. To my mind there is a real 


D. A. MILLETT 
(Denver, Colo.) 
Speaker at the Convention. 
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reason why so far the service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in this respect 
has been somewhat piece-meal and some- 
times unsatisfactory. 


Lack of Funds a Handicap. 


Please get this picture: The total ap- 
propriation. made by the last Congress 
was $3,852,000,000. Of this gigantic sum 
only $138,000,000 was for the Department 
of Agriculture. Of this departmental ap- 
propriation only $432,000 was available for 
live stock statistical work, of which 
amount $362,000 was expended for daily 
telegraphic market news service on live 
stock and meats; and here we come to the 
milk in the cocoanut, only a miserable 
$70,000 was available for the Department’s 
live stock estimates, covering numbers, 
grades, and value of live stock and live 
stock products on the farm. 

This picture awakens in me a feeling of 
deep sympathy, because, curiously enough, 
the Department of Agriculture has about 
the same amount of money, an insignifi- 
cant sum of $70,000, to be expended for the 
collection of fundamental statistics on the 
live stock and meat industry in this great 
country, which the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, also covering the whole 
of the United States, has to expend in its 
battle for meat. 

This situation reminds me of the story 
of the Scotch golfer, who, upon being as- 
signed a caddy, said to him: “My boy, 
can you find a ball?” and the caddy im- 
mediately responded, “Why, yes sir, of 
course.” “Well, then,” said the Scotch- 
man, “go find one and we'll commence to 
play.” 

And so, in connection with the status 
of the live stock industry, as to produc- 
tion and supplies, it is my suggestion to 
you that you actively co-operate with the 
producers, not only with your private 
sources of information, but also that you 
join with us in an effort to secure an ade- 
quate sum of money to be used by the 
Department of Agriculture in the collec- 
tion of these statistics, which are so vital 
to the business of every one of us, 
whether packers or producers. And now 
let us pass to the status of the live stock 
industry as to value and purchasing power. 

It has been the fashion of late to herald 
to the world that the agriculturalist, which 
of course includes both farmer and live 
stock producer, is entirely on his feet 
again, and that the outlook, not only for 
him but for general business, is entirely 
rosy. May I say to you that I consider 
these pronouncements, and the attitude 
which they engender, without good and 
sufficient foundation? 


Farmer Not So Well Off. 


It is true that agriculture has improved 
its position as compared with that occu- 
pied by it two and three years ago; but 
no man in business can absorb the grill- 
ing losses which the live stock man has 
faced in the last five years in a short 
period of time to such an extent that the 
announcement that conditions are normal 
can be justified. 

As a matter of fact, the Department of 
Agriculture, in its October 1 Agricultural 
Situation Bulletin, makes this statement: 
“During September, however, the gains in 
farm prices made in August were more 
than lost through declines in most farm 
products.” 

As far as relative values of live stock 
as compared with other commodities are 
concerned, based upon the index 1909-1914, 
(equalling 100), the index figures show 
that whereas the index for all commodities 
in September was about 163, the figure 
for beef cattle was 121, for hogs 159, and 
for wool (no figures are given for mutton 
or lamb) 212. 

As to purchasing power, in September 
of this year all farm products stood at 
90, beef cattle 77, hogs 103, and wool 131. 

I should say, after five years of con- 
tinued losses and bankruptcies, that there 
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was as yet no occasion for any great and 
prolonged cheering about the beautiful 
position occupied by the live stock pro- 
ducer. He is coming up, but he has a 
considerable distance to go. 

I have pointed out that beef cattle show 
an index of 121 as against 163 for all com- 
modities, and that their purchasing power 
is only 77 as compared with a pre-war 
purchasing power of 100, and a purchasing 
power for all farm products today of 90. 

This country of ours is being operated 
from a business aspect on a protective 
tariff theory. I am not going to discuss 
with you whether or not, since we have 
become a creditor nation, we should now 
reverse our policy and adopt free trade, 
but I am going to say to you that if hides 
in 1913 sold for 18 or 19 cents, and they 
were selling today on the general level 
of other commodities they would be sell- 
ing for 60 per cent more than they sold 
for in 1913, which would be about 30 
cents. 


Protective Tariff and Hides. 


You know that hides are today selling 
for practically what they did in 1913. You 
also know that we import about one-half 
of the hides consumed in this country, 
and that therefore a protective tariff on 
hides would be effective and increase the 
price. We are entitled to this protection 
in our industry, because protection is the 
general policy under which other busi- 
nesses operate in this country, and es- 
pecially is it applied in favor of those in- 
dustries facing foreign imports. 

And so my concrete suggestion to 
you for co-operation with producers, 
under this second heading, is that you join 
with us, to the end that the next Congress 
may be made to see that a tariff on hides 
is long over-due to the live stock and 
meat industry, and that, without ob- 
scuring the issue by talk about the neces- 
sity for opening all tariff schedules, they 
proceed directly to the enactment of a 
bill, containing about two lines, granting 
this just and necessary relief to this great 
industry. 

The President of the United States is 
a rock-ribbed protectionist and should 
give us his able and earnest co-operation. 

And finally let us discuss the status of 
the live stock industry as to its position 
with the consumer. 


Keep Product Before the Public. 


The live stock industry is a great indus- 
try, but the last figures which have come 
to my attention put the value of ali the 
live stock in the United States at about 
five billion dollars, whereas, the value of 
all the automobiles in the United States 
is placed at four and one-half billion. We 
are evidently running a close race with 
transportation on rubber, as far as our 
total value is concerned. I cite this com- 
parison, not to disparage live stoek, but 
to present forcibly to you the effort that 
must be made to keep the product in which 
you and ourselves are interested before 
the public. 

I think at heart the public is favorably 
inclined towards our product. Centuries 
of inheritance from meat eating ancestors 
create that favorable attitude. Don’t for- 
get however, that gasoline, tires, radios, 
motion pictures and a host of others, are 
after the consumer’s dollar. 

Preliminary figures indicate meat con- 
sumption is again falling in 1925 as against 
1924. Also, the public has been misled. 
The propaganda against meat-in the hu- 
man diet has been fierce and wide-spread. 
Some of those who represent other prod- 
hae have attacked our product unmerci- 
ully. 


Then again, those of us in the producing: 


end of the business have in the past rather 
sat back and passed entirely up to you 
men in the packing industry thé burden 
of merchandising the product for which 
we produced the raw material. 
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Happily in the last few years there has 
been a change in this connection. The 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
made up of seventeen men who serve 
without compensation, representing all 
branches of the live stock and meat in- 
dustry—the packers, the producers, the 
commission interests and the retailers— 
has been organized. The Board is financed 
by the payment of five cents a car by the 
producers, and five cents a car by the 
packers, on live stock moved to the mar- 
kets. It is a great modern adventure in 
co-operation, is this Meat Board. 

Its first work in behalf of the live stock 
and meat industry is to combat the er- 
roneous propaganda about meat, to which 
I have referred. The second major ac- 
tivity is to engage in scientific research. 


Scientific Research by Meat Board. 


This takes two principal forms: 

1. Research into the effect of meat diet 
upon the human system, and 

2. Research now being carried on in 
twenty-nine agricultural colleges in the 
United States, as to the effect of feed 
upon the quality and palatability of meat, 
to the end that the producer may more 
fully co-operate with you in producing 
that which the consumer demands. 

And then it takes up the question of 
reaching the consumer himself with the 
truth about meat, and is doing this most 
effectively, not only through its National 
Meat Story Contest, which will be an an- 
nual event and through which it reaches 
from twelve to fifteen thousand high 
school girls every year in the United 
States with the story about meat, and in- 
struction as to its preparation for the 
table, but also, through general publicity, 
to the whole consuming public, overlook- 
ing no opportunity to place the truthful 
story about meat before the American 
people. 

A committee of the Board is now study- 
ing the question of the marking or brand- 
ing of meat offered for sale in retail shops, 
to the end that the consumer may be 
assured of the quality and grade of the 
product which he purchases. This study 
has, in part, grown out of the report of 
the Department of Agriculture on the re- 
tail meat trade, which the Board made 
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possible by securing an appropriation of 
$50,000 from the last Congress. 

The Board has not yet reached a con- 
clusion on this question, but I earnestly 
suggest that you men in the Institute of 
American Meat Packers also consider it 
most carefully. You packers and we live 
stock producers are vitally interested in 
having our product sold for what it is at 
the right price. I say this without criti- 
cism of the retail meat interests, because 
the men of high standards in that branch 
of our great industry say outspokenly that 
the bain of the business is the man who 
does not sell a thing for what it is at a 
price commensurate. 


Product Must be as Represented. 


You packers and we producers can not 
afford to have the outlet for our product 
hampered because of an unfavorable atti- 
tude engendered in the American house- 
wife when she buys a meat product which 
does not turn out as represented. 

And in this connection I would suggest 
your earnest consideration of the packer 
in the retail meat trade. I am not sure 
but that it would have a salutary effect 
and redound to the great benefit of your 
business and that of the live stock produc- 
ers if a very great number of men in the 
packing business retailed their product di- 
rectly to the consumer. But that is some- 
thing that you men, as individual opera- 
tors, will have to answer for yourselves. I 
merely ask that you carefully consider it. 

And so my last concrete suggestion for 
co-operation with the producer, under the 
status of the live stock industry as to its 
position with the consumer, is that you 
whole-heartedly support the work of the 


-National Live Stock and Meat Board, 


both morally and financially, as many of 
you are already doing, though there are 
still some of you on the side-lines, to the 
end that we may place the truthful story 
about our product, in which we are jointly 
interested more vitally than any one else, 
before the consuming public. 

May I, in recapitulation, suggest to you 
again that under the status of the live 
stock industry as to production and sup- 
plies, that you give us your earnest sup- 
port in securing more accurate and re- 
liable statistics as to live stock. 


THEY TELL THE CONSUMER 


John A. Kotal, National Secretary; Charles F. Glatz, Rochester, New York State Secretary; 
and William McGonigle, Cleveland, O., President National Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, 
represented the retail trade at the convention. 
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As to the status of the live stock in- 
dustry as to value and purchasing power, 
that you join with us in an effort to se- 
cure a tariff on hides, and help place the 
cattle industry where it should be in value 
and purchasing power. 

And that as to the status of the live 
stock industry as to its position with the 
consumer, that you wholeheartedly join 
with us in our great joint adventure in 
. co-operation through the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board in placing the truth 
about meat before the consuming public. 

CHAIRMAN MERRITT: I have been 
asked to make an announcement or two. 

The nominating Committee is request- 
ed to meet in Room B at eleven o’clock 
this morning. Room B is on the Mez- 
zanine floor, just over the registration 
desk. The members of the nominating 
committee are Philip D. Armour, E. C. 
Merritt, J. W. Roth, A. T. Rohe, Elmore 
M. Schroth, A. D. White, Thomas E. 
Wilson. 

I am also asked to announce that there 
will be a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee at lunch at 12:30 in room B, which 
is on the mezzanine floor. 

Greetings from England. 

I am requested also to read to you a 
cable, received from Percy Wall, Presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Provision Trade 
Association. The cable reads as follows: 

“Liverpool Provision Trade Association 
sends hearty greetings to members of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers on 
the occasion of their annual convention. 
It is our earnest hope that prosperity will 
attend the industry during the ensuing 
year and that the amicable relations al- 
ready existing between us will be main- 
tained and strengthened. 

Percy WALL, 
President.” 

I should say it would be very difficult, 
with any degree of satisfaction to com- 
ment on this next subject, which appears 
to me to be a very large subject. 

The subject is “Live stock, Manufacture 
and Costs,” and I don’t know of anyone 
in the world who could tell you more 
about it than the man who proposes to 
do so. 

His acquaintance and his knowledge of 
affairs, and particularly of the matters of 
interest to us, is pretty wide, and he comes 
to us to tell us something that I am sure 
will interest all of us. Mr. White. 

R. F. EDSON WHITE: Gentlemen 
of the convention, I don’t feel that I could 
proceed with what I have to say this 
morning without making a comment about 
the two papers that have preceded me. 

Each Convention Grows Better. 

I think we first are to be congratulated 
in the development of our conventions 
each year. It seems there is more inter- 
est and greater interest each year. I am 
sure you share with me in that thought, a 
closer unity of the interests that are back 
of this great big machine, called the meat 
packers. 

M. Millett has given us some real ideas 
this morning... It may be that when I 
have finished you will think that probably 
our minds to a certain extent work along 
the same channel. 

Mr. Millett spoke of tariff on hides. To 
my knowledge there has been no dis- 
cussion whatever of that among the meat 
packers or in the convention. 

Hide Tariff Important. 

‘ I_would like to say in passing on that 
subject, that it is a bigger one than the 
question of the little more money out of 
the hide. It is a bigger one than the 
credit that we pass along to the beef when 
we kill it. It is a question of what is to 
become of that hide. It is a question of 
merchandising that as leather in competi- 
tion with the subtsitutes that are offered 
in every channel of trade in which leather 
is anterested. 

I give you that thought because I be- 
lieve that before the winter passes the sub- 
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ject of tariff may be one of interest to all 
of us. 

It is interesting to hear the discussion 
of the preceding speaker with reference 
to a new method of marketing livestock, 
particularly hogs. In South America cattle 
are marketed that way. The producers in 
fact, know no other way. And it may be 
a hopeful sign in bringing to you a greater 
and more stability to our business that we 
have this new experiment in Ohio. 

It is interesting to see the interest in 
our business, to see what is created by 
such a convention as this. A few years 
ago it was not very popular to be a packer. 

The Tale of the Packer. 


About two years ago going out of the 
Yards late one dark night, one of the 
working men was run down by a motor 
car. He was picked up and rushed to the 
hospital, and there, he was stretched out 
on the bed with the doctors over him, 
and the nurses around. 

Finally one of the physicians said: “My 
man, where do you live? We must send 
for your wife.” 

“Why,” says he, “am I that bad?” 

“Well, you are pretty serious, you are 
pretty serious, and we think we had better 
get your wife here.” 





F. EDSON WHITE 
(Armour and Company, Chicago) 
Director of the Institute. 


“Well,” said the packer, “I live away 
out on the northside, Number’so and so. 
Send for her if you have to, but don’t tell 
her I am a packer, she thinks Iam a boot- 


legger.” (Laughter.) * 
Live Stock Manufacture and 
Costs 


By F. Edson White. 


Twelve months ago, when the Institute 
of American Meat Packers was last in 
annual convention, we looked forward to 
the year of business with somewhat mixed 
emotions. 

The presidential election was still three 
weeks away, the corn crop had just been 
reported the sharpest failure for several 
years, the European situation was still 
unclarified despite the Conservative vic- 
tory at the British polls, and we were at 
a low point in the immediate business 
trend, with cattle and hogs still lower in 
their respective cycles. 

Nevertheless, general opinion pointed 
toward a period of business activity, pro- 
viding America repeated the British 
political experience. In fact, when the 


election doubt was eliminated, practically 
all of the packers were looking forward 
to a year of good business, with rising 
prices expected. 
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Year of Good Business Looked For. 


Our differences of opinion were con- 
cerned with the degree of improvement, 
and the period during which it would be 
sustained, rather than with the question 
of whether improvement would appear at 
all. How well this outlook has been reai- 
ized lies within the experience of each 
person in this audience. 

Yet in spite of this unanimity of opinion, 
the packing year just closing has beeh a 
year in which the unexpected has repeat- 
edly happened. Now as we are balancing 
our books, and trying to look into the 
season ahead, it is quite probable that a 
review of the occurrences of the last 
twelve months would be beneficial. 

From a production standpoint, the key 
to our outlook at that time was the failure 
of the corn crop. Certainly, it suggested 
that we would have very few fat animals. 

The first reaction occurred in the lard, 
tallow, fat, and grease markets, where the 
prices were boosted well above average, 
while the unprecedented receipts of thin, 
skippy pigs indicated such a shortage of 
finished animals, that heavy pork cuts and 
general provisions soon participated in 
the price rise. Normally, the majority of 
these thin pigs would have been reshipped 
to the country, but in several of the corn- 
belt states the farmers’ organizations so 
stimulated speculation in the corn crop 
itself that live stock feeding was over- 
looked for several months. 


Few Feeder Steers Shipped. 

Feeder steer movements stood at 50 to 
60 per cent of the 1923 volume, and only 
the pulp and alfalfa feeders seemed in- 
terested in the thin lambs that would nor- 
mally have gone into Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Indiana feed lots. While the 
immediate problem of selling the products 
of the thin animals dumped on the mar- 
ket faced every member of our industry, 
signs of deficient production and a clean- 
up in the country stimulated the most 
bullish attitude in the majority of packers 
aa had assumed since the price break of 

The defeat of the radicals in the presi- 
dential election served to accentuate this 
attitude still further. 

The live stock history of the year has 
furnished our principal upset. General 
business conditions have been realized as 
expected, and the demand for meats has 
held up in extraordinary shape, especially 
in pork. 

But cattle and hog receipts, on the other 
hand, have varied materially from the 
prospects then existing. In sheep and 
lambs the market has run true to form, 
but in cattle the full run of common stuff 
was not liquidated as soon as expected 
and range receipts actually showed an in- 
crease this fall. Only in the last eight 
weeks have cattle prices approached the 
levels which their production cycle would 
have indicated. 

Hogs Were Biggest Puzzle. 


The story in hogs has provided our 
chief puzzle. We had completed the 
record year in hog slaughter for our in- 
dustry with a total of some 81.5 million 
head in 1923, and all indications were 
that we would rival that slaughter for 
1924 before a drop in production would 
occur. The first part of this expectation 
was realized and the final total for last 
year was less than a million behind the 
1923 record, but the expected decrease in 
receipts this season proved our stumbling 
block. 

The reasons for the anticipated decrease 
were fairly obvious. We were at a high 
point of production, but we were already 
experiencing the sharp difference in the 
character of receipts which precedes re- 
duced marketings. In 1923, we slaughtered 
a high proportion of barrows and six to 
ten months old hogs, but in 1924, we had 
an increasing ratio of older animals, es- 
pecially sows. This was particularly true 
of the period from March through July, 
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although in August, September, and Octo- 
ber the total number of sows slaughtered 
was some 17 per cent less than in 1923, 
while total inspected slaughter dropped 
only 15 per cent. 

These figures by themselves indicated 
expansion instead of contraction of pro- 
duction, but we ignored them as our gen- 
eral experience certainly branded 1924 as 
a year of liquidation for breeding herds, 
and we fully expected decreased receipts 
for 1925. This belief was intensified when 
in December we had a surplus in receipts 
over the year previous of nearly a million 
head. Of course, this did not create a 
corresponding increase in pork, owing to 
the light weights and skippy condition of 
these animals, but it did suggest that they 
were driven to market ahead of their nor- 
mal time, owing to lack of feed, and that 
the increase for this month would definite- 
y be subtracted from the months to fol- 
ow. 

The December pig survey of the De- 
partment of Agriculture accentuated our 
opinions of scarcity for 1925. This re- 
port indicated a shortage of 22 per cent 
in fall pigs and of approximately 20 per 
cent in sows to be bred for spring farrow. 

The continued heavy runs of older sows 
helped to convince us that a real seller’s 
market would develop before the season 
was over. As a result, price levels for 
live hogs rose to points well above their 
cutting values, and every one seemed in a 
mood to anticipate this expected season 
of light supplies. 


Estimates of Fewer Pigs. 

In view of the indicated hog crop, esti- 
mates of shortage from 30 to 40 per cent 
in the 1925 summer runs, as compared to 
those of 1924, were reasonable. While 
this decrease seemed excessive to some 
persons in the industry, yet no one doubt- 
ed that a shortage existed and the only 
difference lay in the question of degree. 

The June survey offered information on 
which to correct our viewpoints slightly. 
The spring crop of pigs saved was shown 
to be only 8.7 per cent less than in 1924, 
and the number of sows bred for fall 
farrow was shown to be 4.5 per cent 
larger. Nevertheless, not many of us 
realized that enough corn was back in the 
country to bring some of these spring 
pigs on to the market a full month to six 
weeks ahead of the new packing season. 

Hence, just as the time in September 
and early October when the shortage of 
the preceding year’s crop should have ‘de- 
veloped crucially, the deficit was filled by 
the early pigs from last spring. As a re- 
sult, instead of 30 to 40 per cent less hogs 
being marketed, we received in August 
at the fourteen principal markets only 21 
per cent fewer animals, and in September 
only 9 per cent fewer. 

Two principal sources of discrepancy 
developed. The northwest area, compris- 
ing the states of Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas, did not decrease their produc- 
tion as expected, but for several weeks 
actually shipped more hogs to St. Paul and 
Sioux City than they did in 1924. Second- 
ly, the state of Iowa loaded a third of a 
million more hogs than last year, pro- 
ducing a larger fall pig crop and selling 
more sows no longer needed for breeding, 
than were expected. 

Since the Government . estimates and 
other signs of the times misled us during 
the past year, there has been some dis- 
cussion of making an organized request to 
the Department of Agriculture to cease 
preparing estimates, 

Should Not Discontinue Reports. 

As I see it, this would be one of the 
most dangerous moves the industry could 
make. What is needed is not less informa- 
tion, but assistance on every hand to help 
make the information received more ac- 
curate. 

It is true that'some members of the in- 
dustry may have made mistakes in judg- 
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PACKER DOUBLES FOR JARDINE 


Henry Fischer of Louisville looks so much 

like the Secretary of Agriculture that W. V. 

Jamieson of the Department of Commerce 
thought it was his fellow-townsman. 


ment this past season, but it is also true 
that they have made mistakes in other 
seasons. The Government pig surveys 
simply provide a more definite alibi to 
which responsibility for error may be 
transferred than has existed in the past. 

In general, it is my belief that the offi- 
cials involved are doing their utmost to 
remove each source of mistakes as fast 
as it can be recognized, and that each 
year we will see the reports more and 
more suitable. 

There was a time in our industry when 
the securing of advance information on 
probable live stock receipts was considered 
a competitive asset and each packer .tried 
to get accurate reports on production in 
his own territory which he felt he could 
use to the disadvantage of his competitors. 
Undoubtedly, there were occasions when 





THE BOSS AND HIS RIGHT BOWER 
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certain individuals were able to use this 
information favorably, but just as un- 
doubtedly the day of such a type of com- 
petition is past. 

At present, we are doing our best to 
remove the last vestige of the speculative 
element from our business and to place 
ourselves as near as possible on a straight 
manufacturing basis. This fact points 
only to one conclusion; namely, to make 
available to everyone the most accurate 
information possible on all of the factors 
affecting our business. Since our greatest 
expenditure is for live stock, this is cer- 
tainly the first point toward which we 
should direct our attention. 

Therefore, instead of requesting the 
Government to desist in its preparation 
of hog estimates, we should make every 
reasonable effort to provide it with in- 
formation from our own businesses which 
may prove indicative of the live stock 
trends in the near future. 

While correct estimates of the probable 
runs of live stock are primary factors in 
the efficiency of our operation, since the 
cost constitutes such a large percentage 
of the income of the industry, yet the 
proportion of our live stock expenditures 
to total income by no means influences ° 
our problems of profit and loss. 

It is true that high price levels require 
greater sums of money available for live 
stock purchase, and consequently higher 
interest charges, and it is also true that 
our risks arising from a drop in prices 
increases somewhat under such levels, but 
the same type of judgment is required to 
adjust operations to volume of live stock 
purchase, regardless of whether levels are 
high or low. 


Up to Plants to Run Efficiently. 


The problem of costs in the packing in- 
dustry is, therefore, largely a question of 
plant operation. For so many years we 
have indulged in self praise over the ad- 
vantages of our utilization of by-products 
that we have come to take our efficiency 
for granted. We have pointed out what a 
small proportion of the dollar is required 
for our operation, too many times without 
considering whether we could still further 
narrow this margin. We have become so 
accustomed to the traditions of the manu- 
facturing side of our industry, and so 
many of our plant men have grown up 
under these traditions and with little out- 
side experience, that new ideas often come 
to us as a shock. 

Yet conditions in the world throughout 
which we are trading are more likely than 
ever before to force us into new ideas. 
Commerce in every corner of the earth is 
repressed, staggering under the shadow 
of the war and post-war debts, either pay- 
ing direct levies toward their reduction or 
indirectly suffering from stagnation as a 
result of contracted currencies and. pur- 
Saas power in the principal world mar- 

ets. 

Every nation is feeling the pressure, 
whether it was directly involved in the 
war or not; and every nation is restlessly 
biding the time when international settle- 
ments of war obligations, tariffs, and trade 
agreements will permit it to produce in 
volumes large enough to apply effectively 
to debt liquidation or to increases in cur- 
cent wealth and consequent international 
exchange of goods. 


Foreign Competition to be Severe. 

While the good sense of most peoples 
is restraining them from producing reck- 
lessly without thought of market, one can- 
not enter the field of international trade 
without sensing this feeling of muscular 
inhibition, of power under leash, of strain- 
ing for the start, once the barrier is re- 
moved. Without question, we may expect 
to face in the next two decades the most 
severe foreign competition we have ever 
experienced. 

This comptition will not only meet us 
in our markets abroad, but will also reach 
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us at home. On a gradually increasing 
basis, we will be offered great quantities 
of everything that is manufactured and 
shall have to compete with the same sort 
of offer to our foreign customers. 

More than ever, the problem we shall 
face as manufacturers will be the stimu- 
lation of consumption. The final adjust- 
ment of post-war difficulties will come 
only when we can induce the general popu- 
lation of the world to consume large 
enough volumes of products to liquidate 
past obligations of industries and govern- 
ments at a rate that will permit them to 
contract new obligations and undertake 
new enterprises. 


Living Standards Must Change. 


Our national industrial conditions are 
certain to change under these circum- 
stances. We have been a country of high 
wages and high living standards. Can 
we continue to compete on such a basis? 

Our principal trade rivals today have 
deflated labor, and most of them possess 
a deflated currency. Our political plat- 
forms and national ideals, nevertheless, 
call for the continuance of the living 
standards we have enjoyed. 

If we are to preserve these standards, 
we must not only increase the individual 
productivity of our workers, but we must 
also increase the efficiency with which 
our businesses are run. When a competi- 
tor discovers some new process of manu- 
facture, preservation or distribution that 
will permit it to flood the world with its 
product we can maintain our position only 
by developing processes that will parallel 
them. 

Further tariff walls cannot help us. We 
may coax along our domestic market for 
a time, but our salvation will come 
through research and study of our own 
so as to meet the economies permitted by 
research and study on the part of our 
competitors. 

The 6 ane! industry is a national in- 
dustry. To a large extent, the American 
packers are predominant in the inter- 
national situation. Nevertheless, any 
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country with a special product, like Den- 
mark, for example, or any country with a 
special advantage in cost of production, 
like Argentina or Brazil, can readily find 
any position it may desire in international 
trade, regardless of our efforts. 

Our permanent status in world com- 
merce is going to depend on research, not 
only research of the type which is being 
promoted by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, but broader research in the 
engineering problems of the industry, in 
the further substitution of machine power 
for human labor, in the cutting of costs 
at points along the line which our tradi- 
tional methods of operation do not at 
present suspect. 

We need engineers with the viewpoints 
of other industries to help us revise our 
own methods. We need students of mar- 
keting and distribution, sales analysts in 
the broad, and not the narrow, sense, to 
point the way toward a competitive effi- 
ciency with industries which directly or 
indirectly affect the volume of our pro- 
duction and the margins of gross profit 
we receive. 

While I am the first man to congratu- 
late and reward the veteran, I should also 
like to be the first man to stimulate or 
recognize new steps that can improve the 
status of our business. Although we are 
an old industry, we are by no means im- 
mutable. : 

Recently another American industry 
with as old and tried a tradition as our 
own suffered a tremendous competitive 
shock through a German invention for the 
synthetic manufacture of wood alcohol, at 
costs of production variously estimated 
at from 10 to 50 per cent of those of our 
own wood distillation companies. 


Higher Tariffs No Protection. 


Their natural response was first to seek 
further tariff protection, but an action of 
this sort can never answer such a severe 
competitive thrust. If Germany can dis- 
cover such cheap methods of production, 
so can America, and the future of our in- 
dustries depends not on tariff walls and 


POINTING THE WAY TO THE FUTURE . 
The next generation in the packing industry was picturesquely represented at the convention 
by the three sons of A. E. Nelson, president of the Federal Packing Co., Cleveland, O. Here 
they are with daddy, and maybe they are not right up to snuff! 
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trade isolation, but rather on the keenly 
competitive application of intensive re- 
search, 

Whatever scientists of other nations can 
accomplish, so also may scientists of our 
own, and our need is to bring all American 
industries to a proper recognition of this 
necessity. Among packers, this need was 
recognized through the research activities 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, but, frankly, our program, despite its 
cost, is small in comparison with the pro- 
gram of other industries. 

To begin with, our money does not go 
as‘ far. The baking industry or the dairy 
manufacturers have problems limited to 
relatively narrow fields. The packer, on 
the other hand, must face the problem of 
all types of products of the animal; fresh 
or cured, edible or inedible, pharmaceutical 
or nutritional, perishable or non-perish- 
able, meats or hides and wool, or any 
other variety of classification that we can 
conceive. Our money cannot bring the 
returns realized in many other industries 
because our field is so much broader and 
so thoroughly uncomparable with that of 
any other industry. 


Problem of Research Important. 


This discussion of costs in our industry 
and the application of research to them 
is perhaps not the practical discussion I 
am expected to offer. Nevertheless, it is 
a phase of the problems of the packing 
industry that so far transcends any dis- 
cussion of the immediate reduction of 
costs on the basis of our traditional 
methods of operation, or of our live stock 
buying policies, that I feel it is far more 
worth our while to consider it. 

The survival of individual firms within 
our industry no doubt depends on the 
adoption of policies that will save each 
last penny available in the economical 
operation of our businesses. But the sur-. 
vival of the American meat packing in- 
dustry in competition with that of other 
countries, and the perpetuation of its posi- . 
tion among the industries of our-own na- 
tion that encroach on our present fields, 
is dependent on our maintaining the most 
receptive attitude we can toward new ideas 
and efficiencies of, operation and distribu- 
tion. 

CHAIRMAN MERRITT: Now, I think 
we are to hear about a matter that con- 
cerns our pocket-books. I don’t suppose 
that there is anything that has been of 
more interest or importance to all of us 
than the question of shrinkage. It con- 
cerns everything we own, from the time 
we own it until we get rid of it. 

And we have with us today F. G. Ketner, 
who proposes to tell us something about 
the livestock shrinkage, and guaranteeing 
livestock against shrinkage and disease. 
I am sure he is very capable of handling 
the subject, and we will be interested in 
hearing him. - Mr. Ketner. (Applause.) 

MR. KETNER: Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the Institute and guests: 

May I at the very outset express to 
you, as a representative of the Farm 
Bureau and the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers Association, our appreciation of the 
opportunity of discussing with you one 
of the factors made possible through co- 
operative effort with you with real results 
to both producers and packers, and. have 
something of mutual value in it for each 
of us. 


Guaranteeing Live Stock 
Against Shrinkage and Disease 


By F. G. Ketner, Director of Live Stock 
Marketing, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 


Proper cooperation is the most neces- 
sary and potent factor in our social and 
economic structure. Society, industry, 
labor and capital have developed through 
cooperation. The American farmer is now 
learning the value of cooperative effort. 
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Especially is this true of the live stock 
farmer of the corn belt. 

For society, cooperation means com- 
munity, state and national life. For labor, 
cooperation means deserved and improved 
representation. For industry, coopera- 
tion means standardization and economical 
production and distribution. For capital 
larger projects, stronger institutions, and 
greater usefulness. 

For the American farmer and live stock 


producer, cooperation tends to make 
possible all of these and for: their attain- 
ment through cooperation they are 


earnestly striving. 
Cooperation in the Live Stock Industry. 

The livestock producer of yesterday 
saw in cooperation, protection from out- 
laws, representation in policy determining 
forums, better service and some savings 
through local and terminal marketing or- 
ganizations. The corn belt live stock 
producers have learned that cooperative 
live stock marketing not only affords a 
superior service and some savings, but of 
maximum importance, enables the pro- 
ducer to follow his product from the farm 
to the slaughter, thus for the first time 
getting an insight into, and definite first 
hand information, regarding the factors in 
marketing and the requirements of the 
market for his product. He is now in a 
position to learn the facts so that he can 
better appreciate the necessity for, and 
plan for a more intelligent production, 
preparation for market and marketing of 
live stock. Providing information has, to 
date, probably been the most valuable 
asset of cooperative effort in live stock 
marketing. 

How obviously apparent that the best 
interests of producers and packer require 
a close friendly working relationship. It 
was not possible for the average producer 
to personally maintain such a_ contact 
with the packer. So-called middlemen 
began to function between them. All con- 
tacts between producer and packer were 
thus lost. The breach gradually widened. 
Suspicion crept in. It grew and a feeling 
wholly and entirely unwarranted -was held 
by each against the other. Too long that 
condition obtained to the absolute detri- 
ment of both producer and packer. 

The folly and costliness of that at- 
titude was first recognized by the packer. 
Individually and through your clearing 
house, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, you wisely adopted the com- 
mendable policy of taking the producers 
and public into your confidence. A con- 
tinuation and furtherance of that policy 
seems logical. ; 

The livestock producers, through their 
cooperative associations, are now for the 
first time in position to do likewise and 
I am happy to state it is the policy and 
earnest desire of the National Live Stock 
Producers Association, representing a 
quarter of a million live stock producers 
ef the corn belt, to obtain a better under- 
standing and to be better understood; to 
ascertain and substitute facts for ignor- 
ance and doubt, and: to’correlate their 
activities and program with that of the 
packer and public to the mutual advantage 
of each. 


Producer Quick to See Benefits of 
Cooperative Marketing. 


The livestock producer of the corn belt 
has been comparatively quick to realize 
the service and savings afforded by local 
and terminal cooperative live stock mar- 
geting as embodied in the program of 
the National Live Stock Producers Asso- 
ciation. This is evidenced by approx- 
imately 100,000 cars of livestock marketed 
through the association last year and the 
appreciation manifested through the net 
saving of nearly a half a million dollars 
during the same period. 

In view of the general and quick adop- 
tion of those phases of the cooperative 
live stock marketing program, it is a fair 
assumption that the producer will. even 
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more quickly respond to those practices 
which are more profitable to him and are 
to the mutual advantage of both packer 


and the public. Our experience to which 
I shall later refer has fully verified this 
assumption. Therefore, through proper 
capitalization of cooperation the day has 
arrived when producer and packer can 
establish and maintain a working rela- 
tion, effect a better understanding and 
create confidence for the common good. 
The manifestation of a resonable degree 
of sincerity and purpose in this regard 
will result in the dawn of a new day for 
the American producer and the American 
packer. 

What does the live stock producer see 
through such a new relationship and cor- 
relation? We see in it the opportunity to 
break the shackles of tradition and ascer- 
tain the actual facts on which to establish 
the basic and fundamental principles of 
production and marketing. We see in it 
the opportunity to replace unnecessary 
speculation with reasonable certainty. We 
believe it makes possible a more direct and 
even distribution of live stock. We see 
in it the opportunity to properly place 
responsibility; to penalize and reward ac- 
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cording to actual merit. We believe it 
enables the standardization of live stock 
grades just as has been done with all other 
major agricultural commodities and most 
articles of commerce. Furthermore, we 
see in it the opportunity to merchandise 
live stock on‘the basis of its actual worth 
—on the basis of “kill.” It is with this 
one factor that we are directly concerned 
in this discussion. 


Speculation in Live Stock Purchases. 


Practically all commodities are now 
standardized and sold and bought on a 
basis of an established standard or grade 
so that speculation and uncertainty as to 
the grade and quality of the product are 
eliminated, but this is not so with hogs. 
Whether bought by order buyers or the 
packer’s own representative, there is 
speculation. There is speculation as to 
the loss on crippled animals, speculation 
on the loss of animals dying in transit, 
speculation on the loss by condemnation 
and speculation on the live shrink; in 
short, speculation “on the kill.” 

Experts are employed by packers on an 
annual or per unit basis to buy hogs. One 
of their main functions is to be able to 
guess the out-turn of the animals pur- 
chased and visualize them in the cooler. 
By selling agents, experts are employed 
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whose duty is largely to put into the 
animals all the fill their skins will hold. 
In fact, this custom has led to an 
established practice of adopting scientific 
means to fool the purchaser on the 
quality and yield of the hogs sold. The 
livestock producer buys back for $1.75 a 
bushel corn he previously sold for 90 
cents. He pays:the cost of additional 
labor and absorbs the loss due to this evil 
practice. Obviously this treatment and 
expense has not added to or increased the 
value of the animal. As a matter of fact, 
it more frequently depreciates the value. 
But that economic loss, great as it is, is 
not the most important factor involved. 
_The existing practice procludes the clas- 
sification of hogs as to shrinkage, absence 
or presence of disease and classification as 
to quality and yield. It does not penalize 
the careless or negligent, neither does it 
reward the good feeder who prepares his 
hogs for market. Various campaigns and 
efforts have been made with very little 
result in the reduction of shrink and dis- 
ease and the improvement in the condi- 
tion of animals. We have demonstrated 
that improvement results directly in pro- 
portion to the incentive offered the: pro- 
ducer. The value of an animal is de- 
termined not by its weight at the con- 
centration points or at the terminal mar- 
ket. Its real value is determined by the 
kill—by the carcass that hangs on the 
hooks. Therefore, the logical question is, 
“why not buy and sell hogs on the basis 
of kill?” 


The Eastern States Company. 


Through thé Eastern States Company, 
a cooperative live stock order buying or- 
ganization, operating at three of the 
Eastern markets and a number of Ohio 
cooperative concentration points, we en- 
deavored to find the answer to the ques- 
tion. Through the Eastern States Com- 
pany today, live stock producers are sell- 
ing and slaughterers are buying hogs from 
Ohio co-operative concentration points on 
the basis of yield. At an agreed price, 
based generally on one or several markets, 
the Eastern States Company agrees for 
the producer to deliver onio the hooks of 
the packing house a specified number of 
pounds of dressed pork, due deduction or 
addition being made for a yield less or in 
excess of that specified. 

In short, hogs are merchandised on the 
basis of their actual worth. The producer 
receives returns for exactly what he de- 
livers and the packer pays for exactly 
what he receives. Speculation as to out 
turn is eliminated automatically. The big 
problem of shrinkage, disease and con- 
demnation is solved for the packer. He 
knows exactly what his kill costs. For 
the first time in the history of the industry 
the Ohio hog producer is solely and direct- 
ly responsible for the product he delivers. 
For the first time there is a definite and 
direct incentive for him to produce and 
deliver the hog free from excess shrink- 
age and disease. For the first time he 
receives an additional return that was 
heretofore squandered in an uneconomical 
practice. 

Though our experience has been com- 
paratively short, it has been long enough 
to demonstrate conclusively that the 
principle is fundamental and that its ap- 
plication is practicable. Factors more or 
less important are yet to be worked out 
between the producer and his cooperative 
and between the cooperative and the 
packer. We have not, however, encount- 
ered, neither do we see ahead, any con- 
sequential obstacle. Through any private 
individual, organization or corporation the 
application of this principle is not possible, 
because they operate on a_ speculative 
basis and profit directly in proportion to 
the farmer’s lack of knowledge of market- 
ing factors. 


The Plan of Organization in Ohio. 


Contrasted with this system which 
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operates for individual gain is the plan of 
organization now operating in Ohio. 

This plan includes the county agri- 
cultural agents as representatives of the 
state university and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, who are responsible for the 
educational program in the county. The 
specialists from the Department of Animal 
Husbandry and the Department of 
Economics and Marketing working with 
and through the county agricultural agents 
in ascertaining factors of production and 
marketing and putting them before the 
producers. The boys and girls club de- 
partment, with 25,000 boys and girls car- 
rying on club projects are learning how to 
be better farmers and farmers’ wives than 
their parents. Eighty-eight county farm 
bureaus with 40,000 active farmer mem- 
bers, 50 county livestock associations with 
a board of directors and in charge of a 
manager on full time, a state farm bureau 
and a state federation of co-operative live 
stock associations. These are the agencies 
that are earnestly striving to help the 
farmer . intelligently and economically 
market his live stock. 

Through the combined efforts of this 
system, the acceptance of this new 
and basic principle—selling hogs on 
the basis of yield—has been so general 
that every cooperative concentration point 
in Ohio using it has made a definite gain 
both in the number of producers using it 
and in the volume of hogs handled. Those 
packers approached have too shown a 
decided interest in the new idea and with 
several exceptions the cooperation re- 
ceived has been excellent. In the territory 
of dense hog population and good roads 
which permits trucking and concentration 
of hogs this plan will certainly grow. 

The general acceptance and_ rapid 
growth of this principle through co- 
operative concentration points warrants 
the belief that hogs will eventually be 
bought from terminal markets on the basis 
of kill just as they are now from co- 
operative concentration points. Then will 
not only the factor of shrinkage and dis- 
ease be completely eliminated but the 
merchandising of hogs placed on an ap- 
parently fair and economically sound 
plan. 


Cooperation of Institute Sought. 


In the attainment of a most efficient, 
orderly and intelligent marketing of live 
stock we earnestly seek the cooperation of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
and pledge the best efforts of a quarter 
of a million members of the National Live 
Stock Producers Association. Let us have 
a better understanding and less doubt; let 
us have a better working relationship and 
less legislation; let us have conduct that 
creates more confidence and less suspic- 
ion; let us replace unnecessary speculation 
with reasonable certainty; let us practice 
the brand of cooperation that will enable 
the most efficient production and market- 
ing of livestock to the mutual advantage 
of the American livestock producer, the 
American packer and the American 
citizen. 

CHAIRMAN MERRITT: I am asked 
to announce that owing to the continued 
cold weather it has been decided not to 
take a convention photograph. Instead, a 
photograph will be taken at the annual 
dinner tomorrow night. 

We also have an announcement here 
that a special convention luncheon will be 
served in the French room directly after 
this session. Please return to this room, 
which is directly opposite the convention 
hall, and please be on hand again for the 
afternoon session at two o'clock. 

We progress now to an interesting phase 
of the industry—merchandising, market- 
ing and sales. I believe that no industry 
has accomplished more in this regard than 
ours, and we are to hear from some men 
who know all about it. 

Our first speaker now will be competent 
to handle the subject he is assigned, and 
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it is given as the beef distribution, and 
we will hear from Mr. Swift. (Applause.) 


Merchandising, Marketing and 
Sales: Beef 


By Charles H. Swift, Vice President, 
Swift & Company. 

Notwithstanding and without contra- 
dicting the statement that the year has 
not been a bad packing year, the fact re- 
mains that the year 1925 has not been 
kind to the beef industry. It has not been 
a favorable year for merchandising, mar- 
keting, and the sale of beef. 

To designate the reason is, I think, not 
easy, but after watching and studying the 
subject with considerable interest it seems 
to me a simple case of the packers paying 
more for the product than there was any 
prospect of their working out of it. In 
other words, paying more for the raw 
material than they could work out of the 
finished product profitably. 


Outlook for 1926 Good. 


The year 1926 appears to have better 
possibilities. The supply of cattle will 
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probably not be excessive. The indica- 
tions are that pork supplies will be 
moderate, especially during the early por- 
tion of the year. 

Industrial conditions are favorable and 
I believe it is safe to say that the outlook 
for 1926 is more promising. Further than 
this, and even as far as this, most people, 
including our principal business forecast- 
ers, hesitate to make predictions, but 
those who do seem to look for continued 
good business conditions. 


Must Improve Merchandising Methods. 


There is, in any event, an opportunity 
and perhaps a necessity to improve con- 
tinually the purchasing, merchandising, 
and marketing methods. 

First: In my opinion, the merchandising, 
marketing, and sale of beef begins with 
the cattle buying and the beef shipping 
cooler. 

It seems to me that many purchases of 
cattle are too speculative, and I recom- 
mend less speculative and more scientific 
cattle buying—buying the kinds and the 
numbers we have an outlet for at a fair 
margin of profit and at their relative value 
instead of the more or less haphazard 
method that has been so frequently in- 
dulged in and which results in a profit on 
some purchases, losses on other pur- 
chases, and an average of little or no 
profit. 
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I believe the poorest results to the pro- 
ducer and the least satisfaction to the 
packer or an average come from the pro- 
duction and merchandising of the poorer 
grades of beef cattle and beef; and I re- 
peat that more consideration and care 
should be put on buying cattle at their 
actual relative value instead of buying 
some at more than their value and others 
at less than their value, and thus arriving 
at something like a fair exchange. 

More efficiency put on buying in this 
respect’ should encourage the production 
and finishing of better and younger stock, 
which to my mind is desirable to both 
the live stock and beef industry. 

From the standpoint of the live stock 
producer and the public this point is un- 
important, but to the packer a few cents 
per hundred pounds means the difference 
between profit and loss, because he does 
business on such‘a small margin. 


Study Market Conditions Carefully. 


Second: More careful study of market 
conditions and requirements. My first 
teacher in the supervision of merchandis- 
ing, marketing and selling of beef was 
my father, and about the first thing he 
told me was to put my time on following 
and improving the places that were show- 
ing losses, filling the orders for the places 
showing profits, and after that letting the 
profitable places look pretty well after 
themselves. This I have never forgotten, 
and have found to be good procedure. 

I have found however that very often 
the losses were the inevitable result of 
poor buying grading or poor judgment in 
shipping rather than salesmanship. 

In other words the losses were there 
when the cattle were purchased or when 
the beef was shipped, and could not be 
overcome by good salesmanship. Of 
course, on the other hand, sometimes good 
buying and grading is spoiled by poor 
salesmanship. 

It is necessary to the proper conduct 
and results of the beef business to know 
the requirements of the market to which 
the product is being shipped and to have 
the proper product and grading from 
which to ship. 


Change in Beef Buying. 


Fourth: I think the biggest change in 
the beef industry during my experience 
has been that years ago packers bought 
the class of cattle that seemed to be the 
cheapest and shipped the beef most any- 
where looking for a quick speculative 
profit, which in the early days they fre- 
quently obtained. 

That made the beef business a kind of 
speculative business where the packer took 
quick advantage of the opportunities to 
jump in and buy this or that because it 
was cheap and could be sold profitably. 

The opportunity for that kind of mer- 
chandising seems to have been eliminated, 
or at least reduced, and today the beef 
business appears to be more of a manu- 
facturing procedure. The packer now has, 
or should have, an outlet and a trade for 
beef and buys, or should buy, the kind of 
raw material—live stock—that will pro- 
duce the kind of beef for which he has 
a trade. : 

He should do the work—the buying, 
marketing, and merchandising—efficiently 
and at as little expense as practical, and 
should expect and obtain a fair manu- 
facturing profit for his effort and labor. 


Can’t Predict Hide Outlook. 


Fifth: Closely coupled up with mer- 
chandising, marketing, sales, and results 
of the beef industry is the value of hides 
and other by-products. This is a difficult 
and dangerous field in which to make 
predictions. ; 

Unfortunately the tanning industry is 
one of the few that has not fully recov- 
ered from post-war depression. Since 1921 
surplus stocks of heavy leather—sole and 
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belting—have had a depressing effect on 
the tanning industry and on the price of 
hides generally. 

Except for a setback during the past 
few months, however, -the situation has 
gradually improved and there seem to be 
good prospects that surplus stocks will be 
materially reduced during the next few 
months. If this develops it should favor- 
ably affect the tanning industry and the 
hide market as well. 

For other by-products it seems to me 
the general conditions previously outlined 
make it reasonable to expect a satisfactory 
demand, which will be helpful to the re- 
sults of the beef section of the packing 
industry, and I am looking forward to 
the year 1926 as a more satisfactory year 
in the beef industry, fair prices for the 
producer of cattle, and fair prices and 
some profit for the packer and the indus- 
try in general. 

Sixth: I find it impossible to cover the 
subject of merchandising, marketing and 
sale of beef without infringing a little on 
adjoining subjects. I have gone back into 
the field of live stock purchases—cattle 
buying, and I now have to wander for a 
moment, back into the field of live stock 
produtcion. 


Watch Out for Over Supply. 

With our abundant corn crop, if the 
producers and feeders do not use good 
judgment, we may again have an over- 
supply of heavy beef cattle. The way to 
remedy this it seems to me is for the pro- 
ducers and feeders to appreciate that re- 
quirements have gradually changed and 
that the demand is now for a reduced pro- 
portion of heavy cattle and an increased 
proportion of young, well-finished, light- 
weight cattle. 

It seems to me the best way for the 
producer and feeder to prevent an over- 
supply of heavy cattle with an abundant 
corn crop is for them to market their 
cattle when they are in the right condi- 
tion and ready for market rather than 
holding off waiting for better market con- 
ditions, which they have sometimes done 
with unfortunate results. 

Seventh: Proceeding in chronological 
order, I now have to touch for a moment 
on retail trade. It seems to me it would 
be helpful to the industry, including the 
retailer, if retail prices would fluctuate 
more in accordance with and in sympathy 
with live stock and wholesale meat prices. 

This does not mean the retailer should 
change his prices from day to day, but 
that it probably would be desirable for 
prices to be revised upward and down- 
ward more frequently than they have been. 
This would keep beef moving more stead- 
ily into consumption and tend to increase 
the turnover for both the packer and the 
retailer. 

I favor pleasant relationship and co- 
operation between the live stock producer, 
the retailer. and the: Institute of Amer- 
ican meat Packers. 

CHAIRMAN MERRITT: I am asked 
to again announce the Executive Commit- 
tee meeting at 12:30 P. M. in Room D, on 
the mezzanine floor. 

I am also requested to make an an- 
nouncement that the associate members 
have their dinner at seven P. M. tonight 
in room 

The next paper on our program I am 
sure will be of interest to you. We have 
enjoyed hearing from Mr. Swift about 
beef. We are going to hear from Mr. 
Cudahy about pork. Mr. Cudahy, please. 
(Applause.) 


Merchandising, Marketing and 
Sales: Pork 


By E. A. Cudahy. Jr., Vice-President 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
The topic assigned to me is “Merchan- 
dising, Marketing and Sales of Pork.” 
This is a very big order, and, conse- 
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quently, I am going-to come directly to 
my conclusion, which is reversing the 
usual procedure. That is, first to present 
a strong array of facts which must of 
themselves clinch the argument with the 
reader or listener. 


Hog Prices Too High. 


We all have the main events of the past 
year vividly in mind, and no great argu- 
ment is needed to impress all present with 
the fact that hogs are, and have been dur- 
ing most of the months since November 
1, 1924, selling at prices that are too high 
in comparison with the prices consumers 
will pay for meat. 

There has been a considerable decline 
since the recent high price of September 
25 when the Chicago average price was 
$13.35. Yesterday it was $11.35, a decline 
of $2.00 per cwt. My prediction is that 
hogs will sell during most of this winter 
at an 8c Chicago level. 

I think when it comes to considering 
this feature of our business we are very 
likely, through custom, to lose our true 
perspective of values. As a matter of fact, 
12c hogs almost wrecked the industry in 
1921, but hogs at this figure looked quite 
reasonable after the prices of 17c to 20c 
of the previous three years. 
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We have been paying 10c to 14c for hogs 
since December, with damage to our re- 
sults. I call your attention to the fact 
that Chicago December Corn closed 
yesterday at 75%4c per bushel. The Chi- 
cago average selling price for hogs 
yesterday was $11.35 per cwt. Chicago 
May Corn closed yesterday at 80c per 
bushel. May and June hogs may very 
possibly sell for less money than winter 
prices. 

It is my firm belief that hogs will sell 
next summer for less money than this 
winter’s packing, if winter prices should 
by any chance average 10c per pound. 


Look for Big Hog Run in 1927. 


Hanging over the market for product 
next fall will be the prospects of a big 
hog run for 1927, and, if prices go too high 
on winter hogs, then during next summer 
we probably will get a heavy run, with 
correspondingly cheaper prices. ; 

It is very likely that spring pigs will be 
fed well into the winter, making the run 
late and heavy, and it is generally con- 
ceded that the breeding for fall pigs was 
heavy on account of ‘the prospects of a 
good corn crop and relatively high prices 
for hogs. 

In reviewing the past year, I have set 
down some figures, which I thought would 
prove of interest: 

AVERAGE PRICE FOR HOGS AT CHICAGO. 








Day 1924-25 1923-24 
Noy. .75-low, 11/24, 8.35 7.30 
Dec. 1 O15 a 6.90-low, 12/11, 6.65 
Jan. 1 10.55 7.30 
Feb. 1 10.44 7.00 * 
Mar.1 12.40-high, 3/18, 14.30 7.10 
Apr. 1 13.00 7.55 
May 1 11.35 7.35 
Junel 11.95 7.45 
July 1 13.10 6.90 
Aug. 1 Be bey 
it 12.50 10.25-high, 10/11, 11.30 
Avg. 12 
jibe 11.52 7.80 
CHICAGO MARKET PRICE CASH LARD. 
For Chicago———_ 
1923-24 
12.75 
12.25 
12.50 
10.95 
10.95 
0.70 
10.57% 
10.40 
10.80 
13.47% 
14.00 
14.10 
11.95 
CHICAGO CASH MARKET PRICE REGULAR 
HAMS, 14/16. 
—S. P. ——Green—— 
Day 1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
16 15 14 
15% 15% 13% 
14% 17% 13% 
14 17% 13% 
18% 20% 13% 
3% 2214 14% 
13% 18% 14% 
144 214 14% 
14% 23% 1456 
16 22% 17 
16 22% 15% 
22% 15%, 





15 22 
14.66 19.87 14.45 
CHICAGO CASH MARKET PRICE BELLIES, 10/12. 


—S. P.—— ——Green—— 
Day 1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
12 17% 12 
114% 17 11 


10% 23 10% 
10 23% 11 
0% 22 11 
10% 25 11% 
12 26% 12% 
16 26 16 
16 26% 16 


17 
12.34 22.66 12.46 


CHICAGO CASH MARKET PRICE—D. 8. 
BELLIES, 20/25. 


Day 1924-25 





1923-24 





Average i 
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CHICAGO CASH MARKET PRICE—FRESH 
PORK LOINS, 8/10. 


1924-25 1923-24 





129 
17% 

A glance at these statistics shows that 
during the last year the high day on hogs 
was March 18, with an average price of 
$14.30. This marked the spring rise in 
values, which accompanied the rise in 
stocks, wheat, and corn; in fact, practi- 
cally all commodities. During 1924, the 
high day was: Qctober 11, with an aver- 
age price of $11.30. 


Price of Hogs Went Too High. 


The outlook for more prosperous times, 
due to an improved industrial situation 
and high prices for corn with May wheat 
at a high of $2.05% on January 28, 1925, 
and a high level on corn of $1.37% on 
February 4, 1925, engendered a very 
bullish spirit on hogs and provisions. As 
a result, the pendulum swung too far; the 
price of hogs advanced beyond a reason- 
able figure, and we cut hogs constantly 
for many weeks at a severe loss, partic- 
ularly so during the months of January, 
February, March and April. 

Chicago cash lard on January 1 was 
16.62, on May 1 it was 14.90. The ham 
market was more favorable, although dur- 
ing July and August there was a tem- 
porary slump in prices. Owing to an im- 
proved consuming demand, the market 
held firm until the last few weeks when 
it has declined seriously. 

S. P. bellies performed quite satisfactori- 
ly, and even at the high price the demand 
has been very good. Dry salt bellies have 
been a bitter disappointment. Most all 
packers, I believe, felt in the early sum- 
mer that dry salt meats represented the 
one item that was going to clean up the 
quickest, but the relatively high price has 
throttled the demand, and the market has 
slipped away badly. 

Fresh pork has commanded a satis- 
factory price throughout the year, owing, 
no doubt, to favorable industrial condi- 
tions. 


Export Trade Disappointing. 


Export trade has been a disappoint- 
ment. A few of the principal features in 
the export situation are shown in the fol- 
lowing figures: 

The importation of bacon in the United 
Kingdom for the first eight months of 
1925 was 96,000,000 Ibs. from Canada, 


against 55,000,000 Ibs. during the same 
period two years ago. : 
In the meantime, the importation of 


bacon in the United Kingdom and the 
United States has decreased from 226,000,- 
000. Ibs. to 118,000,000 Ibs. 

* During the same eight months, the im- 
portation of bacon in the United King- 
dom from Denmark was 286,000,000 Ibs. 
more than the importation from the 
United States, Irish Free States, Canada, 
and other countries combined. 

When it comes to the export or import 
of fats, we think mostly of lard. It oc- 
cupies a position of much less importance 
with the consuming public across the 
water. 


Lard Only Small Part of Fats. 


The importation of lard in the United 
Kingdom from all countries for the first 
eight months of the present year was 
183,000,000 Ibs., whereas during the same 
period the importation of butter was 479,- 
000,000 Ibs.—about two and a half times as 
great. 

Germany, in the first seven months of 
this year, imported 117,060,000 Ibs. of but- 
ter and 147,000,000 Ibs. of lard. The money 
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value of the butter was nearly twice that 
of the lard. 

The agricultural.census of pigs in Eng- 
land and Wales as of June 1, shows a 
decrease of over 500,000 head. 

Germany’s slaughter of hogs for the first 
six months of this year was 5,865,000, 
compared with 4,575,000 last year and 
7,810,000 in 1913. 


EXPORTS. 
1925 1924 Decr. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Exports of lard 
from U. S. in Aug.. 45,739,000 75,936,000 40% 
Exports of pork....... 35,309,000 57,182,000 40% 
EIGHT MONTHS ENDING AUGUST 
8 mos. exports of lard.472,618,000 691,549,000 32% 
Total meat and meat 
oo as 429,442,000 590,205,000 27% 
EXPORTS OF LARD. 
1924 1923 
944,000,000 1,035,000,000 9% 


From these figures, you can readily see 
that the export trade has been a disap- 
pointment, and it seems to me that the im- 
portation of lard by Germany during 1925 
is a much better criterion for the future 
—_ the larger exports during 1924 and 


European Agriculture Improved. 


Germany—in fact, all Europe—is show- 
ing a greater disposition to import manu- 
factured articles from this country rather 
than. raw materials and food products. 
Agricultural conditions generally in 
Europe have improved during the past 
year, and, with favorable weather condi- 
tions and a renewal of agricultural pur- 
suits .on a pre-war scale, I doubt very 
much if Europe will want any more of 
our pork products than she has taken dur- 
ing the past year, and possibly less. 

The high prices of this past year, no 
doubt, also tended to restrict the demand. 
The money value of the lard exported 
from this country for ten months of the 
calendar year is very little different from 
the money value of last year’s exports; 
in other words, the higher price has re- 
stricted consumption. 

If we had been able last winter to fore- 
see the export situation that developed in 
the summer and fall, I don’t think any of 
us would have been so free about buying 
hogs last winter. 

The statistics compiled by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture are always in- 
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teresting, and the Department’s estimate 
of hogs on the farm January 1 was as 
follows: 


|. SEE 68,427,000 






1924. . . 65,501,000 (41%%% less than 1923) 
RUBE SS Gs outiaic ed 54,234,000 (17 % less than 1924) 
The high spots of the June, 1925, pig 


survey of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture was that the spring pig crop was 


* 8.7 per cent less than the previous year, 


and that the fall pig crop is 4% per cent 
larger than 1924. My own opinion is that 
the report in regard to fall pigs is 5 to 10 
per cent too low. 
WESTERN PACKING 
1924-25 1923-24 

as eee 17,698,000 16,736,000 Incr. 7% 

EReeT aT! 17,931,000 23,194,000 Decr. 23% 

Mitel oS 35,629,000 39,930,000 Decr. 10% 
*Last three weeks estimated. 


The prospective lighter receipts during 
the summer was one of the reasons why 
we paid too much money for hogs during 
the winter. It is only due to the fact 
that we enjoyed a good consumptive de- 
mand throughout most of the year that 
the season closes with stocks quite well 
cleaned up, but at declining prices. 

During the packing season of 1924-25 
we paid 334c a pound more for hogs than 
during the previous year. Results would 
have been disastrous if we had not had 
a decrease in the packing during the sum- 
mer. I do not enjoy reflecting on what 
might have happened if we had received 
a flood of hogs owing to a short corn 
crop in the principal producing states. 

The lighter receipts of this year are 
due to the fact that during 1924 the hog 
to corn ratio was the most unfavorable 
on record. Not only was breeding re- 
stricted, but breeding stock was marketed 
more freely than normally. 


Winter 
Summer* 





Farmers Saving Brood Sows. 


The lighter receipts of this summer are 
also due to conservation on the farm of 
breeding stock, on account of the profit 
there has been since March in feeding 
hogs, and to the prospects of a good 
corn crop, more particularly in the surplus 
grain states. 

Hogs, as we all know, form a very im- 
portant part of the live stock industry; in 
fact, it was stated a number of years ago 
by a well-known authority, that the rais- 
ing of hogs had lifted more Iowa farm 
mortgages than anything else. 

Corn, of course, is the principal feed for 
hogs, and the relative prices of this com- 
modity to hogs is the determining factor 
with most farmers of this country when 
and how many hogs they will send to mar- 
ket. Seventy-five cent corn and twelve 
cent hogs—applying the ratio of one 
bushel of corn as the equivalent of ten 
pounds of pork—makes the feeding of 
corn to hogs very profitable. 

The corn crop of the world for 1924, re- 
ported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, amounted to  3,416,736,000 
bushels, of which the United States con- 
tributed 2,436,513,000 bushels, or 70 per 
cent of the world’s crop. This was a 
comparatively short crop for our coun- 
try; in fact, the crop of the U. S. A. in the 
preceding five years was greater and three 
of the five years the crop was over three 
billion bushels. It is no wonder the 
U. S. A. is the greatest hog raising coun- 
try in the world, raising 30-per cent of 
the world’s hog crop. 

The following figures illustrate how 
closely the price of hogs and corn are 
linked together, and how the raising of 
hogs either increases or decreases with 
the profitable feeding of this commodity: 


Western hog 
kill, 12 mo. 


Av. price of 


Av. farm price hogs on farm 


Year per bushel Jan. 15, per cwt. ending Mar. 1. 
1925 oak i 50,762, 

1924 98.7 7.15 51,864,000 
1923 72.6 7.13 44,196,000 
1922 65.8 8.40 36,783,000 
1921 42.3 7.84 37,136,000 
1920 67.0 13.02 33,947,000 
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You will note that during 1920, ’21 and 
22 the ratio favored the feeding of corn 
to hogs, with the result that in the follow- 
ing two years supplies were accordingly 
increased and a more than normal market- 
ing of hogs took place during 1924, owing 
to the fact that corn was worth more to 
sell than it was worth when fed to hogs. 
I think this is by far the best guide to 
future hog receipts. 


Well Bought is Half Sold. 


In regard to the outlook for the com- 
ing year, I think that an article that is 
well bought is half sold. 

In the limited time at my disposal, I 
have had practically nothing to say about 
my subject, which is “Merchandising, 
Marketing, and Sales of Pork.” In fact, 
our situations with respect. to size, loca- 
tions, or type of business are so different 
.that it seems to me we have to solve 
these matters in our own way. 

We packers have a three-fold respons- 
ibility: 

1. To the farmer, because we buy his 
product. 

2. To ourselves as owners, or to others 
as investors, who are entitled to a fair 
profit. 

3. To the consuming public. 

The farmer owns his feed this year at a 
reasonable price; in fact, corn is selling in 
the country as low as 50c a bushel. Price 
for hogs should be reasonable. 

More reasonable prices for hogs and 
product this coming year will be greater 
insurance for a reasonable profit for all 
concerned. 

I think consuming prices this past year 
pn pork products have been too high, and 
a more healthy trade condition would ex- 
ist at a lower level of prices. 

A big adjustment towards more. profit- 
able times has taken place during the past 
year, particularly in agriculture. A ‘year 
ago the farmer was paying corresponding- 
ly more for what he bought than what he 
received for that which he sold. He was 
entitled to more favorable terms, and he 
is now receiving them. Naturally, this 
makes the farmer a willing and liberal pur- 
chaser of manufactured articles, which 
makes business good. 


Industrial Outlook Good. 


Industrial prospects generally are bright, 
and if packers use good judgment, partic- 
ularly this winter, the coming year ought 
to be a prosperous one for the industry. 

Systems, theories, rules will avail noth- 
ing if the live hogs are not bought on a 
profitable basis. The pork division of the 
packing industry since 1920 has lost 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and it 
seems to me that further losses could be 
largely avoided by a different state of 
mind on the part of owners and directors 
of the various units of this industry rep- 
resented in this room. 

The only thing, as I see it, that will turn 
a meager profit into a fair profit is a.firm 
resolve to curtail operations when hog 
cutting shows a loss. 

CHAIRMAN MERRITT: We will 
push along with our program, gentlemen, 
and we will soon be through. 

I am asked to read a short announce- 
ment here: 

“When you leave the meeting room 
after the next talk there will be handed 
to you a copy of a bulletin entitled ‘Ef- 
ficient Methods of Retailing Meat.’ This 
is a report on a survey which has been 
made by the Bureau of Agriculture 
Ecanomics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Bureau of Business 
Research of Northwestern University. 

“The Institute some time ago suggested 
to the National Association of Meat 
Councils that it would be glad to co- 
operate in any practical manner with the 
retailer in promoting improved retail mer- 
chandising, the study to cover such points 
as the retailers themselves might recom- 
mend. The Institute’s representatives on 
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the National Live Stock and Meat Board— 
F. Edson White and Thomas E. Wilson— 
also brought the question of such a study 
before the Board at one of its regular 
meetings. 

“The Board then made representations 
to the Bureau of Agriculture Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
with the result that an appropriation of 
$50,000 was passed by Congress for mak- 
ing such a study and for making the re- 
sults of the study available to retailers 
throughout the country. 

“In addition, the Institute, the Meat 
Board, and the retailers agreed to make 
an appropriation for a research study of 
efficient and inefficient methods of retail- 
ing meat. The bulletin, of which you will 
receive a copy, contains results of a phase 
of this whole efforts, the first edition of 
20,006 copies is to be distributed gratis 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to about 20,000 retailers. 

“The Institute’s Department of Retail 
Merchandising already has furnished the 
Department with a list of 20,000 names to 
which this edition of the bulletin will be 
sent immediately. Please be sure to see 
that you get your copy of the bulletin as 
you leave the Convention room.” 





H. L. OSMAN 
(Manager, Institute Equipment — Supply 
Company.) 
Speaker at the Convention. 


Now our next talk will be on the 
“Forum on Purchasing” by A. W. Ruf, 
Chairman, Committee on Purchasing 
Practice. This paper will be given by Mr. 
Osman. Mr. Osman. (Applause.) 


Purchasing Economies 
By H. L. Osman. 

The Department of Purchasing Practice 
has been in operation but a portion of 
your Institute fiscal year, having started 
to function on February 16, 1925. How- 
ever, sufficient time has elapsed to dem- 
onstrate conclusively that the department 
is an asset to the members who partici- 
pate in buying through this agency. 

The savings to buying members for the 
71%4 months of operation, ending Septem- 
ber 30, are more than twice the entire 
budget for operating the department for 
the entire year, and it must be remem- 
bered that operations started after 1925 
contracts had been signed by members 
and we were unable to handle various 
items that we will endeavor to cover for 


Cooperation of All Members Desired. 

The longer we continue operations the 
easier it is to secure recognition of ven- 
dors, but the greatest asset we can pos- 
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sibly have in securing full recognition is 
the cooperation of our own members. 
During the first week of our operation I 
was aSked to appear before one of your 
committee meetings. At that time I made 
the statement that the measure of our 
success would depend entirely on the 
amount of cooperation of our membership, 
and I cannot now emphasize this point 
too strongly. It has been borne out in 
actual practice. 

Our entire structure is based on the 
theory of volume buying, and on volume 
buying you all expect to get better prices 
than when purchasing small lots. It will 
thus be recognized that the cooperation 
of our members is the only thing that will 
give us volume. Volume is something we 
must have. If we do not secure it, ar- 
rangements already made are jeopardized 
and prices may possibly be withdrawn by 
the shipper who does not feel that he is 
getting sufficient volume to warrant his 
continuing the low prices we have already 
secured. If it were possible for the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers to devise 
some plan by which you could buy your 
hogs for twenty-five cents per hundred- 
weight less than the market, I believe that 
the plan would be taken advantage of to 
the fullest extent. 

It appeals to me that it is just as im- 
portant that your supplies be bought on 
the lowest possible basis, since what you 
are all after is to reduce in every way the 
cost of your finished products. If your 
supplies are not bought right, your prod- 
ucts cannot be sold right, and cannot 
meet, in the open market, the prices of 
your competitor who has the advantage 
of supplies well bought. 

The work of the Department is guided 
to a very large extent by the Committee 
on Purchasing Practice of which A. W. 
Ruf, General Purchasing Agent of The 
Cudahy Packing Company, is chairman. 
I pay this committee my fullest respect. 
In my business experience I have worked 
with a good many committees but I never 
worked with one which has been more 
enthusiastic than this committee. 

I can say for it that, on any proposition 
which has been presented for considera- 
tion, if there were any loop holes some 
one of the 12 would find it, as they are all 
experienced buyers of packinghouse sup- 
plies. They, of course, know more of our 
workings than other members can, and 
knowing more about our operations they 
have taken more advantage of our price 
arrangements than has the average mem- 
ber. Only recognized standard goods 
have been considered and we deal direct 
with producers, cutting out jobbers and 
other middlemen. 


The Packers’ Purchasing Department. 


I would like to say a word about your 
own purchasing department. For a good 
many years the purchasing department 
was looked on as anything but an asset, 
but I think it can be said safely that more 
recognition is now being paid to it than 
was formerly the case. It is your custom to 
scrutinize carefully the costs and results 
of operation of your various departments, 
but I believe it to be a fact that most of 
you do not know whether you are buying 
supplies at the right prices or not. It is 
a pretty safe business axiom that you get 
only what you pay for. A buyer who 
buys on price alone is not a good buyer. 
Quality and service are just as important 
as is price and must not be overlooked. 


Possibilities in United Buying. 


Now let me give you a concrete idea of 
the possibilities of united efforts in buy- 
ing. Suppose we could get up a pool 
among all our members to buy, say, 100 
motor trucks during 1926 (of course trad- 
ing in old trucks). Don’t you suppose 
that if we went to a truck manufacturer 
with commitments for this number of cars 
that we could make a sweet trade—a bet- 
ter one than each member of the pool 
could make if he handled his proposition 
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singly? I think you will admit it. It is 
all based on the theory of volume buying, 
and it is possible to work out this idea on 
other commodities. 

Outside of direct savings made to those 
who have purchased supplies through the 
Institute and which can be actually fig- 
ured, there is a very valuable asset to all 
members in another respect. Your pur- 
chasing agent, even though he does not 
order through the Institute, has the bene- 
fit of our bulletins and can use our prices 
as a check on himself, and we know that 
this is being done. We have actually ar- 
rived at the point where there is compe- 
tition between your own purchasing agent 
and the Department of Purchasing Prac- 
tice as to who can get the best prices, and 
you certainly get the benefit of this. 
Never before has such an opportunity ex- 
isted. These savings cannot be measured, 
but they do actually exist. 


Bulletins to All Members. 


At a recent meeting of our Eastern 
members on some railroad matters, our 
Washington representative talked to a 
number of principals regarding our activi- 
ties and advised us that he was very for- 
cibly struck with the lack of knowledge by 
these principals of our plans and prices. 
We have furnished all members with bul- 
letins which is the only way we have 
found of getting information before you 
covering every item on which we have 
made price arrangements. 

It is appreciated that you are all busy 
executives and that you have a multitude 
of things to look after. It has been ad- 
mitted to me personally that some of our 
bulletins are not even read. If on your 
return home you will go into this matter 
with your purchasing department, check 
up our prices against what you have been 
paying, and really interest your own pur- 
chasing department in the possibilities of 
this unit purchasing, I feel you will be 
convinced that our price arrangements 
should be taken advantage of to the full- 
est extent. 

Warn your purchasing agent to treat 
price arrangements, which are bulletined, 
as strictly confidential. Every time our 
prices are revealed to salesmen, and it 
has been done, our entire structure is 
jeopardized. 

We are only human and it may be that 
some of you have price arrangements that 
other members do not enjoy and which 
are lower than our prices. When the day 
comes when cooperation will be suf- 
ficiently recognized, that a company which 
has a better price on an item than we 
have been able to secure will tell us and 
give us an opportunity to get a further 
reduction if possible, then we can operate 
at 100 per cent efficiency. 

CHAIRMAN MERRITT: The meeting 
now stands adjourned to two o’clock. Be 
in your seats promptly, gentlemen. 

Thereupon the third general session of 
the convention adjourned, to reconvene at 
2:00 P. M. the same day, Tuesday, October 
20, 1925. 


FOURTH SESSION 


Tuesday, October 20, 1925—2:00 P. M. 
F. S. Snyder, vice-president, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN SNYDER: If you will 
come to order, gentlemen, and be seated; 
we are a bit late already. 

My impression is that we shall have a 
busy afternoon. And while we are start- 
ing, as seems to be the practice in these 
meetings, later than we ought to start, 
we will try and save time as we go along, 
if opportunity offers. 

I don’t know whether all of the speak- 
ers who are to address you are in this 
room or not. But I want to suggest that 
this room, while it is not very large, is 
very tricky with respect to the acoustic 
properties, and I have observed that some 
A period of uncertainty as to the legal 
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of the speakers cannot be heard by those 
not farther than half way back in- the 
room, particularly if they are reading from 
manuscript. 


Urges Speakers to Talk Loud. 


I speak of this, as Mr. Veeder is accus- 
tomed to addressing audiences and will 
make himself heard, but I do suggest to 
the other speakers, especially if they are 
reading from manuscript, that they take 
hold of their best lung power and speak 
louder. 

The first subject to come before you this 
afternoon is the paper on “The Legal 
Rights of Trade Associations,” an impor- 
tant topic in view of the position which 
the Government necessarily seems to take 
with respect to such matters. We are to 
have the pleasure of listening to Henry 
Veeder of the Legal Committee, and, as 
you know, for many years General Coun- 


sel for Swift & Company. Mr. Veeder. 
(Applause). 
Legal Rights of Trade Associa- 


tions 
By Henry Veeder. 


The subject which has been assigned to 
me is particularly appropriate at this time. 
Trade associations have been playing an 
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increasingly important part in the busi- 
ness life of the community. They have 
rendered valuable services in improving 
business standards, disseminating knowl- 
edge and promoting the use of better busi- 
ness methods. 

They are better qualified to do these 
services than Government bureaus for 
many reasons. In the first place, the as- 
sociation is generally guided by leaders 
in the industry who have achieved success 
and whose knowledge therefore is not 
more untried theory, but theory which has 
been tested by experience. 

In the next place. bureaus are noto- 
riously arbitrary and inflexible in their ac- 
tivities. and, in the third place, bureaus are 
established by legislation which neces- 
sarily lags behind the ever progressive 
ideas of the leaders of industry. 


Trade Association Work Defined. 


In American Column & Lumber Com- 
pany vs. U. S., 257 U. S. 393, decided in 
1921, and U. S. vs. American Linseed Oil 
Co., 262 U. S. 371, decided in 1923, the Su- 
preme Court stated, in very positive 
terms, what activities of trade associations 
are illegal, but it did not declare what 
activities are legal. 
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rights of associations followed these deci- 
sions, and various devices were suggested 
for securing some constructive statement 
of legal principles. A solution was sought 
through the Attorney General, who gave 
an illuminating opinion upon the legal 
rights and limitations of trade -associa- 
tions, but his opinion remained, after all, 
only his official opinion, without the safe- 
guard of finality which was necessary to 
ease the public mind of the doubts aroused 
by the lumber and linseed oil cases. 

Then came the decisions in the Maple 
Flooring *Manufacturers’ Association vs. 

S. and Cement Manufacturers’ Protec- 
tive Association vs. U. S., both decided 
June 1, 1925. -Unfortunately, these deci- 
sions were not unanimous. The Chief 
Justice and two justices (Sanford and 
McReynolds) dissented, but I believe the 
attitude of the majority of the members 
of the court, as at present constituted, is 
favorable to a liberal construction of the 
anti-trust laws and that the apparent trend 
of public opinion is in the same direction, 
and, therefore, we may be assured, that the 
principles announced in these cases are 
permanent. 

It is interesting to note that the Chief 
Justice, in his little book, “The Anti-trust 
Act and the Supreme Court,” published in 
1914, shortly after the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
cases establishing the “rule of reason,” in 
reviewing the Supreme Court’s construc- 
tion of the Sherman Act during the pre- 
vious twenty years came to the conclu- 
sion that:— 

“No man who reads this series of de- 
cisions need be doubtful whether, when 
he is making a business arrangement, he 
is violating the law or not. He can search 
his own heart and he can tell what his 
purpose is and what the effect of his act 
is going to be.” (Page 96.) 


Business Man Must Know Rights. 


However, the Chief Justice was himself 
unable to predict what the effect of the 
acts of the Maple Flooring Association 
would be and should, therefore, sympa- 
thize with the business man who ‘individ- 
ually is entitled to secure the fullest infor- 
mation possible to assist him in running 
his business intelligently and efficiently, 
but who, if a court later finds that the 
exchange of some particular information 
with another person had the effect of 
restraining trade, becomes a malefactor 
subject to the penalty of the law. 

The Supreme Court has said many 
times, the last time in the Maple Flooring 
Case, that each case arising under the 
Sherman Act must be determined upon 
the particular facts disclosed in that case. 
In the absence therefore of a boundary 
line between what is legal and what is il- 
legal under the anti-trust laws fixed in 
advance, the business man is helpless to 
determine the line until the Supreme 
Court has decided enough cases to estab- 
lish milestones for his guidance. It is 
not a case of conscience or heart but of 
decisions in enough cases to mark the 
road. 

The Lumber, the Linseed Oil, the Ce- 
ment and the Maple Flooring cases now 
supply such milestones. They do not 
cover the entire field but they do map a 
road which may be followed with appar- 
ent safety. More cases will have to be 
decided before the road is completely pro- 
tected. In the meantime, the safe plan is 
to. cling closely to the guide posts which 
have been set up. 


What Associations. May Do. 


The activities of the association in the 
Maple Flooring Case, which were held 
not to be restraints of trade, were: 

The computation and distribution, 
among the members of the association, of 
the average cost to association members 
of all dimensions and grades of flooring. 

2. The compilation and distribution, 
among members, of a booklet showing 
freight rates on flooring from Cadillac, 
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Michigan, to between 5,000 and 6,000 
points of shipment in the U. 

3. The gathering of statistics ‘which at 
frequent intervals are supplied by each 
member of the association to the secre- 
tary of the association, giving complete 
information as to the quantity and kind of 
flooring sold, prices received by the sup- 
porting members, and the amount of 
stock on hand, which information is sum- 
marized by the Secretary and transmitted 
to members without, however, revealing 
the identity of the members in connection 
with any specific information thus trans- 
mitted. 

4. Meetings at which the representa- 
tives of members congregate and discuss 
the industry and exchange views as to its 
problems. 


What Cement Association Could Do. 


The activities of the association in the 
Cement case were: 

1. The exchange of information con- 
cerning credits. 

2. The exchange of information con- 
cerning contracts which have been made 
for the delivery of cement, sufficiently 
complete to enable the manufacturer to 
protect himself against spurious contracts 
and like transactions induced by misrepre- 
sentations. 

3. The exchange of information con- 
cerning freight rates on cement. 

4. The exchange of statistical informa- 
tion as to production, stocks of cement 
and clinker on hand, and shipments. 

The court’s comments upon these activ- 
ities will help to define the line of legality. 
It is not, says the court: 

“Open to question that the dissemina- 
tion of pertinent information concerning 
any trade or business tends to stabilize 
that trade or business and to produce 
uniformity of price and trade practice. 
Exchange of price quotations of market 
commodities tends to produce uniformity 
of prices in the markets of the world. 

“Knowledge of the supplies of available 
merchandise tends to prevent over-produc- 
tion and to avoid the economic disturb- 
ances produced by business crises result- 
ing from over-production. But the natural 
effect of the acquisition of wider and more 
scientific knowledge of business condi- 
tions, on the minds of the individuals en- 
gaged in commerce and its consequent 
effect in stabilizing production and price 
can hardly be deemed a restraint of com- 
merce or if so it cannot, we think, be said 
to be an unreasonable restraint, or in any 
respect unlawful. 

Serving the Public Interest. 


“It is the consensus of opinion of econ- 
omists and of many of the most important 
agencies of Government that the public 
interest is served by the gathering and 
dissemination, in the widest possible man- 
ner, of information with respect to the 
production and distribution, cost and 
prices in actual sales, of market commodi- 
ties because the making available of such 
information tends to stabilize trade and 
industry, to produce fairer price levels 
and to avoid the waste which inevitably 
attends the unintelligent conduct of eco- 
nomic enterprise. 

“Free competition means a free and 
open market among both buyers and sell- 
ers for the sale and distribution of com- 
modities. Competition does not become 
less free merely because the conduct of 
commercial operations becomes more in- 
telligent through the free distribution of 
knowledge of all the essential factors en- 
tering into the commercial transaction. 

“General knowledge that there is an ac- 
cumulation of surplus of any market com- 
modity would undoubtedly tend to dimin- 
ish production, but the dissemination of 
that information cannot in itself be said 
to be restraint upon commerce in any 
legal sense. The manufacturer is free to 
produce, but prudence and business fore- 
sight-based on that knowledge influences 
free choice in favor of more limited pro- 
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duction. Restraint upon free competition 
begins when improper use is made of that 
information through any concerted action 
which operates to restrain the freedom of 
action of those who buy and sell. 

“It was not the purpose or the intent 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law to inhibit 
the intelligent conduct of business opera- 
tions, nor do we conceive that its purpose 
was to suppress such influences as might 
affect the operations of interstate com- 
merce through the application to them of 
the individual intelligence of those en- 
gaged in commerce, enlightened by accu- 
rate information as to the essential ele- 
ments of the economics of a trade or 
business, however, gathered or dissemi- 
nated. 

Cannot Be Considered Unlawful. 

“Persons who unite in gathering and 
disseminating information in trade jour- 
nals and statistical reports on industry; 
who gather and publish statistics as to 
the amount of production of commodities 
in interstate commerce and who report 
market prices are not engaged in unlawful 
conspiracies’ in restraint of trade merely 
because the ultimate result of their efforts 
may be to stablilize prices or limit pro- 
duction through a better understanding of 
economic laws and a more general ability 
to conform to them, for the simple reason 
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that the Sherman Law neither repeals 
economic laws nor prohibits the gathering 
and dissemination of information. 


“Sellers of any commodity who guide 


the daily conduct of their business on the 
basis of market reports would hardly be 
deemed to be conspirators engaged in re- 
straint of interstate commerce. They 
would not be any the more so merely 
because they became stockholders in a 
corporation or joint owners of a trade 
journal, engaged in the business of com- 
piling and publishing such reports.” 

The Court concludes: 

“We decide only that trade associations 
or combinations of persons or corpora- 
tions which openly and fairly gather and 
disseminate information as to the cost of 
their product, the volume of production, 
the actual price which the product has 
brought in past transactions, stocks of 
merchandise on hand, approximate cost 
of transportation from the principal point 
of shipment to the points of consumption 
as did these defendants and who, as they 
did, meet and discuss such information 
and statistics -without however reaching 
or attempting to reach any agreement or 
any concerted action with respect to prices 
or production or restraining competition, 
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do not ‘thereby engage in unlawful re- 
straint of commerce.” 


What Is and Is Not Legal. 


The Maple Flooring and Cement cases 
do not overrule the Lumber and the Lin- 
seed Oil cases. These cases are still law. 
The latter cases point out what is legal, 
while the earlier cases show how the legal 
activities, when carried too far, become 
illegal. The Court points out that: 

“In American Column & Lumber Com- 
pany v. United States, supra, the defend- 
ant Association was engaged in gathering 
and disseminating among its members 
daily reports of all sales actually made; 
the name and address of the purchaser; 
the kind, grade and quality of commodity; 
a daily shipping report giving details of 
all shipments made; a monthly production 
report, giving production of the member 
during the previous month; a monthly 
stock report showing stock on hand on 
the first day of the month; current price 
lists, followed by prompt information as 
to new price quotations as made. 

“Monthly meetings were held at which 
the extensive interchange of reports was 
supplemented by further exchange of in- 
formation as to production, at which active 
and concerted efforts were made to sup- 
press competition by the restriction of 
production. The Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, in communications to members, 
actively urged curtailment of production 
and increase of prices. 

“The record disclosed a_ systematic 
effort, participated in by the members of 
the Association and led and directed by 
the Secretary of the Association, to cut 
down production and increase prices. The 
court not only held that this concerted 
effort was in itself unlawful, but that it 
resulted in an actual excessive increase of 
price to which the Court found the ‘united 
action of this large and influential mem- 
bership of dealers contributed greatly.’ 

“The opinion of the Court in that case 
rests squarely on the ground that there 
was a combination on the part of the mem- 
bers to secure concerted action in curtail- 
ment of production and increase of price, 
which actually resulted in a restraint | of 
commerce, producing increase of price.” 

Also that: 

“In United States v. American Linseed 
Oil Co., supra, defendants entered into an 
agreement, with provisions for financial 
forfeitures in event of its violation, for the 
organization and maintenance of an ex- 
change or bureau whose function it was 
to gather and distribute information 
among the members, as to all price lists 
covering the product of members. Mem- 
bers agreed, under heavy penalties for 
violation, to furnish to the Bureau a 
‘schedule of prices and terms and adhere 
thereto—unless more onerous ones were 
obtained—until prepared to give imme- 
diate notice of departure therefrom for 
relay by the Bureau to members.’ 


Had to Report Price Variations. 

“Members were required by the agree- 
ment to report by telegraph all variations 
of prices; the names of prospective buy- 
ers; the point of shipment; the exact 
prices, terms and discounts; whether sales 
were made to jobber, or dealer or con- 
sumer; in what quantity; and to report 
also by telegraph all orders received; to 
report daily all carload sales of product, 
giving full details; all such information 
being treated as confidential and concealed 
from the buyers. All information received 
was made available to members through 
the statistical surveys of the Bureau. 

“It was provided that any subscriber 
who had offered his product to a prospec- 
tive buyer who did not purchase, should 
have the right to advise the Bureau of the 
unsuccessful offer and to request the Bu- 
reau to ‘bulletin’ all its subscribers, asking 
specific information regarding any quota- 
tions for sale to such prospective buyer, 
and to make to subscribers a compilation 
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report of the information secured by such 
‘bulletin.’ 

“Members were requjred to give the de- 
sired information. Each subscriber was 
required to furnish the Bureau, upon re- 
quest, information pertaining to any buyer 
of the product and might request the 
Bureau to secure like information from 
all other subscribers ‘whenever it shall 
have an order or account with or inquiry 
from the buyer.’” 

I have quoted at length from these cases 
because I think it best to give you the 
exact language of the court so that you 
may see for yourself just where the court 
draws the line between legal and illegal 
activities. You may think that the activi- 
ties barred by the Sherman Act in the 
earlier cases and permitted in the later 
cases are much the same. 


No Attempt to Restrict Production. 


They are, but the associations in the 
earlier cases went a step further than those 
in the later cases. In the later cases the 
activities were limited to the collection, 
exchange and discussion of information 
relating to costs, volume, past prices, 
stocks on hand, etc., without any agree- 
ments or concerted action relating to fu- 
ture prices or production, while in the 
earlier cases the information had to do 
with current prices and new prices as 
made; active and concerted efforts were 
made to restrict production and to in- 
crease prices. 

The distinction between the two classes 
of cases is that in the later cases the court 
approves actiyities relating to past trans- 
actions, while in the earlier ones it puts 
the ban of illegality upon all agreements 
of concerted actions with respect to future 
prices, production or other restraints upon 
competition. 

Of course, it is true that not all agree- 
ments relating to future transactions are 
illegal. If the activity of the association 
has an indirect effect upon competition and 
does not directly restrain trade, if it be 
of such a character that it can be justified 
upon the ground that it reasonably de- 
velops trade and does not hinder or tend 
to hinder competition unduly, and if it be 
not used to such an extent as to become a 
method of unfair competition, then it is 
legal. 

Yet if this perfectly legal act be one of 
several perfectly legal acts, it may tend 
to prove the existence of a genéxal scheme 
or plan to restrain trade of, which such 
several legal acts may be elements, in 
which case the plan would make the parts 
unlawful 


Many Sides to Question. 


It sould be remembered, too, that activi- 
ties of the association may be illegal 
though the same activities of individual 
members might be legal. There is added 
power for good or evil in numbers, and 
this principle has been frequently declared 
by the Supreme Court. 

To illustrate: It is perfectly legal for 
the members of the association to meet 
and to discuss matters relating to the 
past history of the industry and to current 
problems; but if such meetings are held at 
stated intervals and if, after discussing the 
problems of the industry, the parties regu- 
larly following each meeting all adopt the 
same policy, the courts will undoubtedly 
hold that such uniform, joint action fol- 
lowing the recurring meetings establishes 
a uniform practice which tends to prove 
at least tacit agreements to restrict com- 
petition. 

Unfortunately, the opinion of the asso- 
ciation, or of its lawyers, is not final as 
to whether any particular activity affecting 
future trade or business is of such a char- 
acter as to illegally restrain that trade. 
The courts have the last say and fre- 
quently they themselves do not agree. 

In the Supreme Court itself most of the 
important anti-trust cases, like the Maple 
Flooring and Cement Cases, have been de- 
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cided by a divided court. When the courts 
themselves disagree, lawyers cannot be ex- 
pected to be true prophets. The difficulty 
of determining whether any act relating 
to future business is legal or not is so 
great that any association which wishes 
to be sure of its legal position and secure 
from prosecution under the anti-trust laws, 
should avoid activities which may by any 
possibility be construed to affect, or to be 
intended directly or indirectly to affect, 
future transactions. 


Limit Meetings to Members. 


A great deal is said in the cases about 
meetings and the opportunity there given 
the members to expressly or tacitly enter 
agreements for price fixing, limiting pro- 
duction or otherwise illegally restraining 
trade. This no doubt is true and, there- 
fore, meetings should be limited to mem- 
bers and their representatives who are 
familiar with the technical and frequently 
apparently arbitrary restrictions of the 
anti-trust laws and of the decisions of the 
courts upon joint action. 

Indeed, all meetings of the members or 
of. their committees should be carefully 
supervised by an officer well versed in 
such matters, who will prevent the dis- 
cussion of subjects or the taking of ac- 
tion, formally or informally, which exceed 
the legal limits. 


What Associations Should Do. 


In the present state of the decisions, 
trade associations should be organized for 
and their activities should be limited to: 

1. The collection and dissemination of 
facts relating to past prices, stocks of 
merchandise on hand, business credits, 
business operations and management, and 
trade data generally; 

2. Research and educational work, such 
as the study of cost accounting, of stand- 
ardization of quantities, qualities, grades 
and trade practices; of the elimination of 
wastes and of the general trend of the 
industry. 

But there must be no reaching or at- 
tempting to reach any agreement or any 
concerted action with respect to prices or 
production, and because of the danger of 
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mistake as to the effect upon competition, 
there should be no agreements, expressed 
or tacit, relating to credits, business oper- 
ation, costs or other trade activities. 


CHAIRMAN SNYDER: There may be 
some who would like to ask a question of 
Mr. Veeder. 


May I suggest at this time, in view of 
the probability that there will be a con- 
siderable amount of discussion, question- 
ing, and so forth, during the afternoon, 
that the practice be made uniform upon 
the part of the questionnaire, or the pro- 
poser of a motion or otherwise, that they 
give their name and the companies which 
they represent, so that it may be taken 
by the Secretary. It may be important 
with respect to the later matter. 


No Questions to be Asked. 


Is there anyone who has any question 
to propose to Mr. Veeder to further clari- 
fy this question? Apparently not. 

Thank you very much, Mr, Veeder. (Ap- 
plause). 

We will proceed to the next item. The 
next subject is “Caluculating Costs and 
Margins.” This matter is to be discussed 
and handled by the controller of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, Mr. L. B. Dorr. 
Mr. Dorr, please. (Applause). 


Calculating Costs and Margins 


By L. B. Dorr, Controller, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co. 

We are allowed twenty or twenty-five 
minutes in which I must present, and you 
discuss, a subject encyclopedic in propor- 
tion. 

It would be a waste of those precious 
minutes for me, comparatively a new 
comer in the industry, to spend your time 
traversing the beaten paths of customary 
methods with which many, if not most of 
you, are more familiar than myself. 

It is better then that we take these 
familiar things for granted, and consider 
instead the possibility of attaining some 
of the goals of improvement which have 
been sought by the forward thinkers 
among you. 


Watch Out for Paper Profits. 


About three years ago our president 
presented most forcibly, in a little mono- 
graph, the evils attendant on the custom 
of pricing inventories at market and tak- 
ing into the income account fictitious 
profits not yet and, perhaps, never to be 
cashed in actual sales realization. His 
recommendation was that serious consid- 
eration ought to be given the adoption 
of the principle followed in practically 
every other industry of pricing stock 
which cannot be preperly hedged at ac- 
quired cost or market, whichever is lower. 
And he suggested that this should be 
readily possible. 


Paper Profits a Source of Trouble. 


About a month ago in the pages of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER we find George H. 
Putnam deploring the same misleading 
practices, suggesting again that paper 
profits be eliminated. and that the elimi- 
nation process is exceedingly simple. 

Each writer outlined a method. 

For a long time the subject has been 
discussed. We can assume that it has 
had the attention at least of the most able 
financiers and accountants in the indus- 
try. 

Yet nothing seems to have been done 


about it. The old practice persists. In 
general, inventories are still priced at 
market. Income statements still become 


inflated with startling suddenness, and as 
suddenly revert to the condition of a flat 
tire, than which nothing is flatter, when, 
all dressed up, you had thought to be on 
your. way. 

And, if correction really is “readily pos- 
sible” or “exceedingly simple,” why is 
nothing done? 

Although none is found to defend the 
old method as desirable or other than 
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fundamentally misleading, I think the an- 
swer lies in a pretty general feeling that 
actually to enter and carry forward ac- 
quired cost in inventory is neither simple 
nor even readily possible. To desire a 
goal but seek still the practicable way. 


Must Find a Way. 


At this time I have no panacea to offer. 
I .myself am a seeker. But I am of those 
that believe there is a way; that proper 
approach and diligent research will find it 

I have quoted two writers because they 
seek the same.end by different routes. 

One would retain cost in pricing; the 
other would price at market but offsei 
advances by reserves. The first is the 
better, the ideal method, if and when the 
right way is found. For the present, and 
as a first step forward the second, the re- 
serve method, seems the more practical 
and attainable. 

But the formula suggested seems likely 
to lead often to an understatement of real 
profit as dangerous as past overstatements 
have been. Mr. Putnam would compute 
his reserves as “the difference between the 
value of inventories at the end of the 
period, and what the same quantity and 
quality of inventories would have been 
worth at the beginning of the period.” 

In other words, taking 100,000 Ibs. of a 
given product worth 20 cents at the be- 
ginning, and 150,000 lbs. of the same prod- 
uct worth 22 cents at the close, the in- 
ventory inflation to be reserved from 
profit is declared to be the two cents ad- 
vance on 150,000 Ibs. 


What of the 50,000 Pounds? 


But this considers not all the cost of 
the additional 50,000 lbs., nor when it was 
acquired. It assumes arbitrarily that the 
original quantity is still on hand intact. 
Actually there may have been more than 
one inventory turn in the period and the 
closing quantity may really have been all 
acquired at.a cost near or even equal to 
the closing market. 

How does reversing the example change 
the illustration? 

What, for instance, of live hogs and 
cattle, bought probably within 48 hours 
of closing? And what of dressed beef or 
hogs. or fresh meat and other rapidly turn- 
ing items? 


No General Formula Will Apply. 


The problem is not met by any general 
formula. 

The case requires a grouping of inven- 
tories by classes determined by the opera- 
tions of the individual plant. 

Merely as illustrative of a possible ap- 
proach to solution I suggest three class 
groups: 

1. Those products for which cost can 
be assigned and carried forward with little 
difficulty. In this group might appear 
such things as hides and cellar products, 
the identity of which is preserved by lots. 
Here, too, would be originat purchases 
such as live stock and produce and other 
side lines. 

2. Those fast-turning items such as 
fresh meats which have been acquired 
within a few days of closing. 

3. The balance representing slow-turn- 
ing inventories, products having a steady 
flow through manufacturing processes, 
and such things as hair and offal. a bv- 
product frequnetly credited to killing de- 
partments at little varying prices. 

For the first of these groups cost or 
market (whichever might be lower) could 
be the pricing basis. Cost would be either 
the actual item cost or an average for the 
time within which a lot was put down. 


Pricing the Second Group. 


To the second group cost or market 
could aiso apply. But in this case cost 
would be an average over the period of 
pre-closing days representative of the 
probable time of acquisition, either as 
known, or taking into consideration the 
experienced average of inventory turn. 

The third group would be priced as now 
at market, but the advances, if any, on 
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individual items affect by reserve. This 
reserve I should figure by applying the 
price increase to the quantity on hand at 
beginning or end of the period, whichever 
might be lower. 

Now, the assumption previously criti- 
cized, i. e., that base quantity must have 
been carried intact through the period 
either in fair, or at worst, not danger- 
ously inaccurate. However, even this 
much of assumption may be modified by 
applying the advance to the average quan- 
tity on hand through the period wherever 
the turnover rate seems to make the as- 
sumption unfair. 


Formula Must Meet Operating Conditions. 


Which is only another way of repeat- 
ing that the formula must meet the oper- 
ating conditions of the individual plant. 

However faulty from the standpoint of 
refined accuracy such an inventory set-up 
might be, I submit for your discussion 
that it would be a step forward at least 
and would lead with certainty to the elim- 
ination of much paper profit inflation. 

Better still would be a perpetual inven- 
tory with acquired costs and expense 
recorded, and with transfers made at ac- 
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cumulated cost. This should be done in 
much the same way that work in process 
inventory value is accumulated in manu- 
facturing plants where separate costs for 
thousands of operations on thousands of 
parts are not regarded as too fearsome a 
problem. 

This will come some day, I believe. 
Such a system is theoretically possible. 
‘lo make it practicable within the limits 
of justified expense is a constructive prob- 
lem for the good of the industry which 
might well commend: the devotion of your 
regular committee on accounting. 


Way Can Be Found to Do It. 


There are difficulties. I recognize them. 
But they are not insurmountable, and if 
our own accountants do not find the way 
over, under, around or through, others 
from outsde the industry may do so for 
us—and perhaps not so much to our lik- 
ing as if we do it ourselves. 

I have been using the word “cost” some- 
what glibly, nor have I stopped to say 
what cost is. Indeed, to get into much 
consideration of just what the term “cost” 
should comprehend might easily exhaust 
my time. 
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What Cost Is. 


Still, that we may be together jin 
thought, perhaps we can come nearly 
enough to a definition for present pur- 
poses if we say that cost under present 
practices is acquisition price of the prod- 
uct, adjusted by addition of an expense 
differential intended to represent the la- 
bor, materials and burden since expended 
to bring it to present status: 

Which brings us to the large part played 
by expense differentials in all calculations 
of costs and margins. 

Whatever may be the solution of the in- 
ventory problem—indeed, if there be no 
solution at all—accurate figuring all along 
the line from hog test to selling cost al- 
lowances always will be dependent at 
every turn on the expense differentials 
employed. 

So improvement in accuracy of these 
differentials is an early step essential to 
the final settlement of the greater problem. 

It is most usual to compute these dif- 
ferentials from the experience of single 
or averaged tests or accounting periods. 
The result arrived at is seldom graduated 
to volume conditions. 

Now we all know that unit cost, for 
overhead becomes less as volume in- 
creases, and this is true likewise, though 
in lesser degree, of most so called direct 
expense. Yet to what extent is this class 
correlation between volume and unit cost 
rate recognized, or how often is it allowed 
for in the figuring of expense differentials 
or their application? 


Effect of Volume on Expense. 

In a recent issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER it was my privilege to demon- 
strate graphically the importance of vol- 
ume effect on expense rate, and to show 
how this effect can be measured with con- 
siderable exactitude and differentials ad- 
justed to varying volume. 

In the few minutes remaining I will en- 
deavor to review briefly what was there 
presented and suggest merely some of 
the values to be gotten from the chart in 
use or in lessons to be learned. 

There is nothing new in the essential 
principle employed. It has been long used 
in manufacturing cost accounting. 

For expense figuring alone only this 
black line may be needed. Disregard the 
red lines for the moment. 

We will suppose this line to represent 
the selling expense of a single sales unit 
such as a wholesale market or branch. 
The figures are purely hypothetical and 
to make illustration easier somewhat ex- 
aggerated in relation of rates of increase. 


Explains the Chart. 


Time is too limited to permit explana- 
tion of how this line x-y is to be laid out, 
so I'll just ask you to suppose with me 
that it is a correct representation of the 
probable selling expense of the branch 
at varying rates of value in cwt. sold per 
week, based on past experience modifled 
by judgment of the effect of present or 
future conditions. In short, it portrays 
graphically a carefully prepared budget 
elastic to the demands of volume. 

Three primary scales are employed. The 
horizontal lines from the base line (O-O) 
up represent expense per week in thous- 
ands and hundreds of dollars. See left- 
hand scale. 

Vertical lines from left to right repre- 
sent volume per week in cwt. sold by 
thousands and hundreds. (See scales on 
top, bottom and across base line.) 

The right hand scale is expense per 
cwt., reading up from the base line, in 
half-cent graduations—the result of the 
chart’s mechanical division of dollars by 
volume. 


How the Chart Works. 


Now with this piece of string held 
firmly at the exact lower left hand corner 
we can draw a line cutting the intersec- 
tions of the horizontal line representing 
$3,000 and the vertical line representing 
3,000 cwt. and we find that it also cuts the 
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right hand marginal scale at $1.00, the 
correct result. 

Similarly we now see that at any point 
of volume having in the line x-y an identi- 
fication of the expense account, we can 
secure the rate per cwt. by the simple 
expedient of drawing our line through the 
intersection of the volume vertical with 
x-y to the right hand marginal scale. Thus 
6,000 cwt. equals 57 cents. 

Let us see some of the lessons which 
the chart can teach. First and last is the 
importance of volume to economical cost. 

This branch is supposed to be organ- 
ized to do a business normal in volume 
from about 4 to 6 or 7 thousand cwt. per 
week. 

What Effect Volume Has. 


Between a normal minimum of 4,000 
and a maximum of 7,000 what ought to be 
the difference in expense rate incurred? 

Answer: 72% per cwt. should drop to 
5434. 

But there are times when markets are 
bad and price margins low. Perhaps it is 
better to hold products and reduce vol- 
ume. True enough—but what part of the 
future profit (maybe) will be dissipated 
now in increased current expense rate? 
See how fast the cost per rises with de- 
creasing volume: 

At 4,000, 72%; 3,500, 7814, a jump of 64 
per 500 cwt. decrease; 3,000, 8614, a jump 
of 8 per 500 cwt. decrease; 2,500, 76%4, a 
jump of 10 per 500 cwt. decrease. 

Follow back these ticks on the inside 
of the right hand scale. They represent 
the expense rate points at progressive vol- 
ume variations and you can see (you do 
not need to compute) that here where 
expense rate per cwt. begins to increase 
with greater rapidity in the point of eco- 
nomic volume minimum below which this 
branch should not be permitted to fall if 
it is to maintain its organization efficient 
to handle a normal of 5,000 to 7,000 cwt. 
or more when business is good. 

Cut back from this point and we find 
this minimum lies at from 3,500 to 4,000 
cwt. per week. 

However, another great factor in de- 
termining for sales volume the importance 
to be attached to expense rate lies in the 
margin of gross profit allowed by price. 


Effect of Net Profit on Gross. 


We are ready now to consider the red 
lines on the chart and the supplemental 
scales. These enable us to see instantly 
the effect on net profit of varying mar- 
gins of gross at all stages of volume. 

The left hand scale below the base line 
is net profit in thousands and hundreds 
of dollars. The outside right hand scale, 
reading down from the base line, is net 
profit in cents per cwt. by half cent grad- 
ations. The inside right hand scale, read- 
ing down from the line x-y, is gross profit 
in cents per cwt. by half cent gradations. 
_ You will see how this last scale places 
itself by deducting gross profit rate from 
expense rate. 

Through five cents gross profit when 
total expense rate is 46c is fixed at a point 
equal to 4lc on the expense rate scale; 
and 50c gross profit, which more than off- 
sets 46c expense, falls at point equal to 
4c on the reversed scale, which represents 
net profit. 

The red lines serve the same purpose 
for net loss or net profit in dollars or 
rate that x-y serves for expense and are 
drawn concentered to the same focal 
points as the several slants of x-y. So 
that, at all points of volume, the intersec- 
tions of the volume vertical with a red 
line fix the quantity of dollars per week 
in net loss or net profit which will result 
at the gross profit rate represented by 
the red line. 


Valuable Information from Chart. 


Now let us see the versatility of the 
chart as a source of interesting informa- 
tion. 

At what rate of volume must this branch 
operate to break even on an average gross 
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profit of 60c? Answer: Follow the gross 
profit 60c line back to its intersection 
with the base and we see required volume 
is approximately 5,550 cwt. per week. 

At the same rate of gross but a volume 
of 4,000 per week, what is the loss in dol- 
lars and in cents per cwt? Follow the 
line back to its intersection with the 4,000 
vertical and read the dollars from the 
left hand scale—about $500 per week—or 
draw our line from the corner through 
this same point of intersection and read 
the rate of loss per cwt. on the right hand 
marginal scale or 12%c. 

If volume is 5,500 cwt. per week and 
gross profit $1.05, what is net profit in 
dollars or cwt.? Answer in the same way 
from the left hand scale, or by using our 
string from the right hand outside scale, 
$2,200 per week or 40c. 


Chart Answers Many Questions. 

A different problem: operations at vol- 
ume of 6,000 and gross profit of but 40c. 
A steady loss in sight. 

Can you decrease loss by decreasing 
volume when gross is so small? No, see 
how fast the 40c line increases its spread 
from the base line as volume declines. 

The reduction of even so small a gross 


_as 40c piles up faster than the expense 


saving on lesser volume. On the con- 
trary, volume can be increased up to 8,000 
cwt. per week with practically no change 
in total dollars of net loss per week. 

Were the gross 50c then, every increase 
of volume would decrease total loss until 
at 8,600 there would be an even break. 

Perhaps you are thinking that I am not 
entirely practical in these illustrations. 
Correct. It is seldom that we can con- 
sider current or future sales gross from 
a large number of different items in terms 
of an average common to all. 

But remember such charts as this can 
be restricted in application to individual 
departments or even to product items, and 
the principles demonstrated are at work 
in composite effect on your operations as 
a whole. 


Chart is of Real Value. 


Let us try to be practical, however 
Beef, we’ll assume, is a drug on the mar- 
ket. This branch is going along at a vol- 
ume rate of 5,000 to 5,500 cwt. per week. 
Its expense is around 60 to 63% cents 
per cwt. But the best it can do with beef 
shows a gross of only 30 to 35 cents. 


Shall its sales of beef be restricted? - 
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Look at the intersection of the 30 and 
35 cent gross profit lines with volume at 
from 5,000 to 5,500. If the entire busi- 
ness of the branch were beef alone, still 
any restriction of volume would mean in- 
creased loss. 

Rather if the margin can be maintained 
until a volume of 6,000 at least is reached 
then at 30 cents gross stop, the profitable 
limit of volume is reached. At 35c slow 
up, there is no particular further volume 
advantage short of 8,000 which is a long 
way off. 

Yet how many sales managers, at an 
expense of 63%4 cents with beef at gross 
margin of 30c would see only a 33%c loss 
in beef and every reason in the world to 
get away from it. 

I am sorry that I cannot go with you 
further into the interesting relationships 
that such a chart will disclose. But 
trust I have given you sufficient to dem- 
onstrate the very great importance of vol- 
ume in the application of expense differ- 
entials and our reaction to supposed cost. 


Four Points to Watch. 


Let me conclude with a summary of ad- 
vantages which may be realized through 
the use of this method of establishing and 
applying differentials. 

1. Guess work in expense figuring for 
test purposes is eliminated. Reconcilia- 
tion wit hactual tests will vary by margins 
usually negligible, except when expense 
becomes abnormal due to some unexpect- 
ed contingency or unless your expense is 
out of control. 

In the former event the condition can 
usually be known and allowed for. In 
the latter the chart will demonstrate the 
lack of control. 

2. After the single analytical effort 
which produces the line x-y, no account- 
ing time is spent in checking up or read- 
justing differentials. The wanted figure 
is ready at the stretching of a piece of 
string. 

3. It emphasizes, by visualizing, the im- 
portant inter-relationships between vol- 
ume, gross profits, expense and net profit, 
and measures the importance of these re- 
lationships in total dollars or per units. 

4. Its usefulness is not confined to cal- 
culations of cost and margins. There is 
no better means for budgeting depart- 
mental expense in relation to volume and 
checking and controlling budget perform- 
ance. 

And here I find myself infringing on 
the rights of the speaker who follows, so 
I must desist. (Applause). 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: Mr. Dorr has 
very kindly suggested, knowing the time 
that will be involved in this if the meet- 
ing were thrown open to discussion and 
questions, that he will be available at the 
close of the session, so that further ques- 
tions may be asked or he can make fur- 
ther detailed explanations with reference 
to the part that is not thoroughly under- 
stood. 

So that it may not be overlooked, I 
want to tell you that now, and so that we 
may have the benefit of anyone in here 
who may want: to go out, I will give a 
few announcements, as follows: 

The dinner for associate members will 
be in room C at seven o’clock P. M. 


Urges Attendance at University Session. 


With reference to tomorrow morning, 
and the program with. which we are al- 
ready familiar at the University of Chi- 
cago, it seems highly important that we 
get under way in good season. So it has 
been suggested by the Committee in 
charge that the members here in the build- 
ing will be called at seven o’clock unless 
they expressly cancel that call themselves. 

You are aware that buses will be in 
readiness at nine o’clock, and we will need 
about that two hours for you to get ready 
for the session. So if you desire not to 
have your bell rung, the burden will be 
upon you to prevent it. 

Some additional railroad certificates are 
required to make up the 250 necessary to 
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secure the reduced fares. Will any of 
you in this room who have not turned 
in your certificates turn them in on your 
way. out, so that the number may be com- 
pleted? 

The number attending the convention 
is apparently great enough so that there 
ought to be an ample supply of certifi- 
cates. Whether or not they will. be 
turned in and the money saved, remains 
to be determined by your actions. 


Two Commiteets to Report. 


We will proceed with our regular dis- 
cussion, but later announcement will be 
made by President Mayer in relation to 
certain subjects in which you will be in- 
terested. The Resolutions Committee 
will, of course, report, and the Nominat- 
ing Committee also will report. 

Mr. Harris, who was to address us on 
the matter of the late developments in 
packing house equipment, is unable to be 
present. is 

The next subject is The Efficient Dis- 
posal of By-Products. This is to be dis- 
cussed by the efficient mechanical super- 
intendent of Hammond Standish Com- 
pany, whom most of you know, Mr. H. M. 
Shulman. Will Mr. Shulman come for- 
ward? (Applause.) 


Efficient Disposal of By- 
Products 


By H. M. Shulman, Mechanical Superin- 
tendent, Hammond Standish Co. 


The slaughter house of years ago, mere- 
ly operated to produce meat and disposed 
of its by-products, either by giving it away 
gratis or by disposing of it so that it 
created a minimum of nuisance. Later, 
small rendering plants grew up around 
the slaughter houses and collected all 
these by-products and manufactured fertil- 
izer, glue and other related materials. 

Finally the packer himself arranged to 
handle this offal, and since then these de- 
partments have developed from an un- 
sanitary, unsatisfactory and _ ill-smelling 
black eye, to a business-like and efficient 
money making department. Developments 
of methods and equipment in the tank 
house have been very active in recent 
years and what was once a great waste 
now has turned into a profit. 


Money Made or Lost in Tank House. 


The packing industry as constituted to- 
day has gained a wonderful reputation for 
utilizing all by-products, but is such the 
case? There is no place in the average 
plant today where more money can be 
made or lost, than in the tank house, 
edible or inedible. 

It is true that the edible side, due to 
natural conditions, is more efficient than 
the inedible side, but then again, a con- 
siderable loss may be incurred there, due 
to not utilizing products which may be 
used in a higher grade of product. 

It seems to us that a fair test as to 
whether or not these departments are 
functioning properly is to determine first 
whether one is satisfied that he is getting 
proper yields on his product, as to quality 
and quantity, secondly as to sanitary con- 
ditions. Usually one finds if these depart- 
ments are properly handled from a san- 
itary standpoint, the results are self 
evident. 

Starting on the killing floor, the moment 
the organs of the animal stop functioning, 
deterioration will begin, with a conse- 
quent loss of product unless it is im- 
mediately and properly handled and the 
temperature reduced in order to stop 
bacterial action. 

The quicker you are able to process the 
parts which are to be rendered and free 
from impurities, the better will be the 
products and the lower will be the free 
fatty acids and the higher will be the 
yields. 
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Use Great Care in Rendering. 
In the steam rendering tank, the tem- 
perature and the time of cooking must be 
carefully controlled, as it is possible to 
darken the product if it is cooked at too 
high temperature or for too long a time. 
When the product is rendered the fat 
should be drawn off very carefully by 
raising it with tank water to the’level of 
the draw off cock, then conducting fat to 
receivers provided with “water pockets,” 
water and other impurities to be drawn 
off from the bottom of these receivers. 

It is also found advisable to provide 
rendering tanks with a 4 in. opening at 
the level of the draw off cock for the 
purpose of the removal of floaters, instead 
of dropping them with the tankage in the 
slush boxes. This 4 in. opening should be 
connected with a floater line in the shape 
of an open gutter running to a blow tank, 
from where these floaters can be blown‘to 
the rendering tank for recooking. 

Tankage which has been dropped into 
the slush boxes must be thoroughly heated 
with as little agitation as possible to pre- 
vent the formation of emulsions and must 
be thoroughly skimmed. The skimmings 
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may also be run to the blow tank men- 
tioned above. 


Examples of Successful Operations. 

At this point it is appropriate to call 
your attention to a good many instafla- 
tions that have been operating success- 
fully, that will be of particular interest to 
those packers who have large investments 
in tank house equipment and who must of 
necessity continue to operate the so-called 
“wet rendering” system. By these sys- 
tems it is possible to materially reduce the 
lard or grease content in the tankage, for 
which the packer gets absolutely no re- 
turns. 

In addition to this saving, which is 
enormous, no press cloths or racks are 
needed and further, the tank house is 
converted from a “pest hole” to a business 
like department which we are after. 

The basic feature of this system is that 
the tankage is kept hot throughout the 
entire cycle of operation, which naturally 
checks decomposition. This also permits 
the most complete separation between the 
fat and tank water and the tank water and 
tankage. : 

On the other hand, where the packer 
does not have the heavy investments in 
tank house equipment and is not. con- 
cerned with the present regulations as to 
the manufacture of prime. steam lard, it 
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might be well to seriously consider the 
so called “Dry Rendering” system. 


The Dry Rendering System. 


This is a system of rendering fats, with- 
out using steam under pressure, marks a 
wonderful era in packing house practice. 
This system permits rendering to be ac- 
complished with greater speed and there- 
fore with a minimum danger of decompo- 
sition, a quick removal of water at a low 
temperature and without pressure, so that 
the free fatty acid in the rendered fats are 
as a rule lower than in the other method. 

A much higher nitrogen or ammonia 
content is found in the resultant tankage 
as a result of this lack of decomposition. 
This method also eliminates slush boxes, 
tank water vats and evaporators and final- 
ly eliminates the most objectionable odors 
that is natural to a tank house, by doing 
away with the pressing, drying and 
handling of tankage. 

However, as this system is not as yet 
perfected for the edible side of the lard 
tank house it is necessary after adoption 
on the inedible side, to still continue the 
use of presses, evaporators and stick tanks 
for utilizing the tankage and tank water 
from the edible side. 


Modified Dry Rendering. 


There is still a third system that is of- 
fered and appears to be a modification of 
the standard type of dry rendering prac- 
tice. This method employs a high vacuum 
after the cooking has been completed. It 
is claimed that the vacuum not only aids 
in removing the moisture but it also re- 
duces the temperature to a point which 
permits the product to be dried out with- 
out being scorched. 

We have outlined to you in a brief way, 
the latest practice in tank house opera- 
tion. These systems are in actual use 
in plants throughout the United States and 
Canada, and indicate that it is getting the 
serious attention that this most important 
division of the packing house deserves. 

Better lard and grease yields and less 
lard and grease in the tankage means 
more profit, and finally, the most im- 
portant factor of all, from a layman’s 
standpoint, is the elimination of foul odors 
that are often inherent in a packing plant. 


CHAIRMAN SNYDER: Has anyone 
a question to propose to Mr. Shulman? 
Apparently not. Thank you, Mr. Shul- 
man. 

Before proceeding with the next regular 
number, which was out of order through 
my error, I would like to give oppor- 
tunity, on the request of the committee, 
and I know with your privileges, to hear 
from Dr. Curran for four or five minutes, 
who is, as many of you know, medical 
director of the Near-East Relief. They 
have prepared a booklet with certain 
recipes and they suggest a relationship to 
the work of the institute which may be 
of interest to you. 

Will Dr. Curran address us for four or 
five minutes? 


Speaks on Near-East Relief. 


DR. J. C. CURRAN: Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen: I have been asked to 
come out from New York to speak for a 
few minutes on the observance of Golden 
Rule Sunday. 

The Near-East Relief, incorporated by 
Act of Congress, working under govern- 
mental control, is today operating the 
largest child-feeding clinic in the world. 

As a doctor I have heard, and I know 
many of you have heard the same thing 
about the use and abuse of meat. 

There is one point that we must always 
keep in mind, and that is that in our 
public schools in the United States today 
we have six million under-nourished chil- 
dren. There is a cause for all that. It 
is not because America is poverty-stricken, 
it is not because the parents..of .those 
children haven’t. money enough to feed 
them. It is because the housewife today 
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spends more time at her club and her 
society than she does in her kitchen. 
(Applause.) 

We have taken the dregs of humanity, 
we have taken children that we have 
found by the road-side more dead than 
alive. We have not fed them on the 
luxuries of life. We have fed them on 
beef stew three times a week. We show 
a lower death rate than the city of Chi- 
cago or the city of New York. 

Would to God that the American house- 
wife went back into the kitchen and made 
stews for her children! 


Observing Golden Rule Sunday. 

On Golden Rule Sunday, through presi- 
dential proclamation, through messages 
in the churches, through messages in the 
Sunday schools and in the public schools, 
through fraternal institutions, through the 
American Federation of Labor, and my 
friends, through the butcher shops, the 
house wives will be asked to prepare a 
stew on that day, foregoing her usual Sun- 
day dinner and use stew, and to make that 
stew from the economical cut, the cheap 
cut. 

There is not a doctor here that will ob- 
ject to selling stew meat on December 6. 
There are many of you who will be glad 
to get the housewife into the habit of 
using stew meats. 

We are asking the people through the 
press and through the churches to ob- 
serve that day. By doing that, my 
friends, they will not only help the Near- 
East Relief, but it will bring home to 
them one fact that they ought to be thank- 
ful for the blessings that they are en- 
joying here in America. 

By their observing that day in that 
way, they will add their contribution in 
not only saving the lives of the little ones 
of the Near East, but in doing their part 
in the promotion of World’s peace and 
good fellowship. 

We ask your co-operation on that day 
by bringing before your different com- 
munities the cbservance of that Sunaay, 
and by carrying some mention of it in your 
advertising. And when those booklets go 
to you from the Institute, will you not 
see that they have as widespread distribu- 
tion as possible? 

The Spirit of Humanity. 

We are not fighting for those children 
for their own sake. We are asking you 
to keep them alive for the sake of Him 
who said: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of one of these, my 
little ones, ye have done it unto Me.” 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: Thank you, 
Doctor. 

It would be very appropriate if we could 
have a word now from the President or 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. Is Mr. McGonigle of Cleveland 
in the room? 

If Mr. McGonigle is absent, is Mr. John 
A. Kotal, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Dealers 
present? I am sorry that neither gentle- 
man seems to be rfresent. 

By the way, is Everett Brown, Presi- 
dent of the National Live Stock Exchange 
in the room? They are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

We are now Pee have the pleasure of 
listening to J. O. McKinsey, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, whose work is so 
well known to so many of you, on How 


Meat Packers Can Save Money by 
Budgetry Control. Mr. McKinsey. (Ap- 
plause.) 


How Meat Packers Can Save 
Money By Budgetry Control 


By J. O. McKinsey, of the University of 
Chicago. 

By looking at the official program I 
ngtice that my talk is supposed to end 
at 3:15.. Therefore I am supposed to be 
through some 25 minutes ago. I am sure 
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that you will agree therefore that the 
talk I have made is a very good one. In 
fact, I think it is the best one I have 
ever made (laughter). 

It is very difficult indeed to talk to 
such a mixed group as this concerning 
such a big subject as budgetry control. 

Budgetry Control Important. 

I know that some of you in this audi- 
ence have spent a great deal of time in 
thinking about budgets. I know that 
many of you have spent a great amount of 
time in working on budgets during the 
last two or three years. I doubt if there 
are not others in this audience who have 
spent very little time in thinking about 
budgets, and they probably have had no 
experience in installing budgets. 

Therefore, if I discuss the subject of 
budgetry control sufficiently simple so 
that those who have not thought about 
the subject may understand it thoroughly, 
it may seem tedious to some of the rest 
of you. However, I will try to err on 
the side of simplicity. 

If you have thought about budgetry 
control for any length of time, I am sure 
you are already sold on the plan of using 
budgets. If you are sold on the plan, I 
know that you will be able to work out 
your own salvation. But if you are not 


yet sold on the idea, if you have not yet 
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thought about it, or if you are in doubt 
as to whether budgets may be used in 
the packing industry, I would like to do 
what I can to encourage you to think fur- 
ther, and do what I can to attempt to 
encourage you to use budgets. 

Therefore, I am going to present the 
subjects of budgets i in a very simple way, 
trusting that those to whom this may 
seem quite simple will bear with me. 

Four Points About Budgets. 

Now, very briefly, 1 would like to dis- 
cuss with you four points concerning 
budgetry control. 

First, what do we mean by budgets? 

Second, what are the advantages of 
budgets? 

Third, what are the limitations of 
budgets? 

Fourth, How may we. start to install 
budgets in a specific business? 

First, what do we mean by budgets? 


There is quite a difference among business 
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men as to what we mean by that term. 
We have heard the term “Budgets” a 
great many years in connection with gov- 
ernmental affairs. There are few business 
men who will admit that a budget is not 
a good thnig for the national government 
or for a state government or for the city 
government. 

Most men will admit that it would be 
wise indeed if we had more business in 
government and yet many of them will 
deny that budgets would be of any advan- 
tage to them in their own business. 

Because we have used budgets in con- 
nection with governmental affairs, we 
often are inclined to think that a great 
amount of red tape is involved in con- 
nection with budgets. We are often in- 
clined to think that they are something 
complex or new in industry. 


Budget Means Planning Ahead. 


A budget as we are thinking of it is 
merely a plan, a planning ahead, a plan- 
ning ahead of what you expect to do. 
It is merely an estimate of what you 
desire and deem possible. 

Now notice that there are two effects 
possible: An estimate of what you de- 
sire or what you deem possible. 

There are some of us who will say that 
you doubt the efficiency of budgets because 
they are based on estimates. And some 
of you will doubt as to whether or not 
you will care to deal with budgets because 
they are merely estimates. 

And yet, gentlemen, when you are 
speaking about your own business and 
thinking about the problems with which 
you are dealing day by day, I think you 
will agree with me that most of the plans 
and policies which you make in your busi- 
ness, are based on estimates. 

There are very few problems brought 
to you where you have the complete in- 
formation. There are very few prob- 
lems where you can get answers to 
to all the questions which you desire to ask 
concerning that problem. 

If we could get all the information that 
we want concerning a problem with which 
we have to deal, the decision or the mak- 
ing of a decision or decisions concern- 
ing those problems would be quite simple. 
The reason why we pay executives big 
salaries is because they have to make de- 
cisions, they have to formulate policies on 
incomplete information. 

I think that that will always be true 
and therefore do not depreciate the value 
of a budget because it is merely an 
estimate. 

Budget Idea Not New. 


Secondly, a budget is not something new 
in industry. We have practiced the prin- 
ciple of budgetry control from time im- 
memorial. We have always planned in 
business. 

You can’t run a business without mak- 
ing plans, formal or informal, accurate or 
inaccurate. Some kind of a plan must be 
made. 

The only way that you can operate a 
business successfully is by controlling the 
operations in the business. You can’t 
control the past, it is only the future that 
you can control. 

Therefore, you must deal with estimates 
and you must plan ahead if you are go- 
ing to exercise any erfficient control of 
your operation. 

I say that the principle of budgets has 
long been used in business. For example, 
when you set up a reserve for deprecia- 
tion, or when your accountant sets up a 
reserve for depreciation, he is making a 
budget. He is setting a budget upon the 
efficiency of the equipment on which he 
is making that reserve for depreciation. 

Every Business Uses Budget Idea. 


When you set up a reserve for bad 
debts, you are making a budget on the 
possible losses which will arise from the 
— of your customers to pay their 
ebts. 

When you set up a standard dividend 
rate, as many companies do, you are set- 
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ting up a budget upon the earning capacity 
of your business. 

And when you employ a person in your 
organization, when you employ a sales- 
man or a man in the production depart- 
ment, or anywhere else, and agree to pay 
a certain definite salary, you are setting 
a budget upon the earning capacity of 
that individual. 

You have used the budget principle in 
your packing plants in a good many cases. 
When you have set up certain budgets 
upon gangs out in your plant that if you 
kill so many hogs you will have to have 
so many men, and if you kill so many 
more, you will require so many more men, 
etc. That is a budget. You may not 
call it that. You may call it something 
else. I don’t know what you call it, but 
that is a budget. 

Budget All Your Business. 

What we are arguing for is not some- 
thing new. We are arguing that you make 
a plan concerning all the activities in your 
business, and that you bring those plans 
together in a formal way and establish 
a program for the business as a whole. 

Therefore, that is what we mean by a 
budget. A budget means simply planning 
ahead and putting in definite, concrete and 
tangible form the plans which all the 
members of the organization formulate as 
a result of the best thinking of all the 
members of the organization. 

What are the advantages of that plan? 

You say, what will we gain from mak- 
ing budgets? What will we gain from 
making estimates? 

Advantages of a Budget. 

So we will pass to the second question: 
What are the advantages of a budget? 

I should say that the first and biggest 
advantage of a budget is that it assures 
those who are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the business that everybody in 
the organization who has anything to do 
with the budget are thinking through their 
problems with sufficient clearness and 
thoroughness that they are willing to put 
those problems and plans down on paper 
and let other people look at them. 

Most people are intellectually lazy. 
Most people believe that thinking is a 
waste of thought. You will find that most 
members of your organization won’t think 
through all their problems until they 
come to those problems, or until it is 
necessary for them to think tnrough those 
problems. : 

I have found, for example, in teaching 
in the university, if I should submit to a 
group of students 25 questions and say, 
“Tomorrow come back’ and be. able to 
answer each of those 25 questions,” that 


if I put in three or four difficult questions, 


a number in the class, in many cases a 
majority of them, will come to those dif- 
ficult questions and will say, “There are 
25 questions and there are 30 students 
in the class. According to the laws of 
probability he won’t call on me for any 
one of those difficult questions and I will 
pass them up and let somebody else 
tackle those difficult questions.” 


Most of Us Lazy Thinkers. 


If I say to each one of those 30 stu- 
dents, I want you to give me a written 
answer to those 25 questions, then I have 
considerably more assurance that they will 
think through the hard questions as well 
as the easy ones. 

The men in industry are simply grown 
up students. At least, we hope they are 
students. At least, they are just grown 
up people who were formerly young. 
Their characteristics are very similar. 
And you men out in the organization are 
not going to think through, at least all 
of the men are not going to think through 
all of their problems, if you do not use 
some method or device to assure your- 
self that they have thought through 
those ‘problems, ° ns 

It is true that you may call your sub+ 
ordinate into your office and you may“say 
to’ him, “What do. you expect todo?” 
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What can you do? What do you ex- 
pect to sell? What are your plans for the 
next three months or six months or 
twelve months? 

He will tell you in a general way, but 
he does not tell you in a definite or 
concrete way. There may be some doubt 
in your mind three months later as to 
whether, if he doesn’t do just what he 
promised to do, as to just what he did 
promise to do. 


Budget Puts it on Paper. 


On the other hand, suppose you tell 
each one of your subordinates to make 
a written statement as to what they can 
do in the next three months or six months 
or twelve months. If you operate on the 
budget system you say, “I want you to 
make up your budget as to what you ex- 
pect to do or can do or can sell in the 
next three months, six months or twelve 
months, and submit it to your superior, 
who in turn will submit it to the next 
man and the next man up to his superior 
until it will come up to the chief execu- 
tive in the business.” 

Then you can see that each one of your 
‘subordinates are thinking through their 
problems sufficiently thoroughly and with 
sufficient clearness so that they are will- 
ing to put those plans down on a piece 
of paper and let somebody else see them. 

I have found a number of people that 
say they do not believe in budgets. They 
say they do not believe in budgets, simply. 
because they don’t want to admit that 
they don’t think through their prob- 
lems. They don’t want to admit that 
they do ont look ahead three months or 
six months, in order that they may make 
a decision concerning what they think is 
going to happen when a particular situa- 
tion arises. 

Budget Makes ’Em Think. 


Therefore, I say that the biggest ad- 
vantage of budgets from my point of 
view is that it compels people in the 
organization to commence to think about 
their plans and their policies so that they 
can put them down on paper and present 
them to somebody else. 

Then, secondly, they are a great advan- 
tage, because budgets provide a definite 
means for co-operation between all the 
members of the organization. 

If you will go out into an organization 
as I have done a great many times doing 
professional work, and ask one of the men 
out in the field what they think about the 
way the business is run, you will get all 
kinds of suggestions and ideas as to how 
things might be done better than they 
are now being done. 

You can go out, for example, in the 
packing industry, to any of your branch 
managers, who will tell you how much 
more money the company would make if 
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they would just listen to him or if he 
had the opportunity to tell the right peo- 
ple about how to run the business. 

I know when I go out into an organiza- 
tion to visit the branches, a very easy way 
for me to be popular with the branch 
manager is just to commence to cuss out 
the people at the home office. I know he 
will immediately take me to his bosom. 

Now, there are a great many crazy ideas 
presented by people in the organization. A 
majority of them you have already con- 
sidered and discarded. 


The “Nut Desk” in the Navy. 


I was talking the other day to a man 
who was an officer in the Navy during the 
late War, and he said that for several 
months he was in charge of what was 
called the “Nut Desk.” They put him in 
charge of a desk where he was to receive 
all of the ideas that were presented to 
the government on how to win the war. 

He was telling me about some of these 
peculiar ideas that were presented, and 
yet he said that out of these hundreds 
and thousands of ideas that came to him 
there were two or three ideas which he 
picked out and which later on were used 
to a distinct advantage in the United 
States Navy. Not many, to be sure, but 
he got two or three that were well worth 
while. 

Therefore in your own organization you 
should provide some means for your peo- 
ple to present their ideas to you in a very 
concrete and tangible form; not only be- 
cause you will occasionally get good ideas, 
but also because you build up the morale 
of your organization if everybody in the 
organization feels that they have a very 
definite and effective means of presenting 
their plans and ideas to their superiors. 


Budget a Statement of Policy. 


The budget serves that purpose be- 
cause if the budget is to be effective it 
must not be merely a compilation of 
Statistical data, but it must be considered 
as a statement of policy. So that when a 
man at a branch presents a budget of 
what he expects to do for the next six 
months, he will realize that he is present- 
ing to his superior the policies which he 
thinks should be followed in managing 
that branch for the next six months. 

And finally, when the sales estimates: 
or budgets have been gathered from all 
the units of the organization and. then 
coordinated into a sales program, to be 
submitted to the final authority for ap- 
proval, that should represent the sales 
policies which the sales organization says 
it wants to follow during the next three 
months or six menths or twelve months, 
as the case may be. ‘ 

And when the treasurer presents his 
financial budget, that should represent the 
financial policy for which he wants his 
organization to stand during that period, 
whatever it may be. 

A Useful Administrative Device. 

And therefore if you consider your. 
budgets as a means by which each mem- 
ber in the organization from the humblest 
man to the highest can present to his 
superior his best thoughts concerning 
what should be done in running the ac- 
tivities, or in administering activities over 
which he has jurisdiction, you have pro- 
vided a very useful administrative device. 

It enables you, when you have collected 
all of your budgets from all of the units 
of your organization, to have the assur- 
ance and the satisfaction that you will 
get from saying that this represents thej 
best thinking of everybody in the organ- 
ization. 

Now, it is true you will waste a great 
amount of time, or what you might call 
wasting time, in arguing with people, in 
pointing out to them as to why they 
can’t do that, why they can’t do this, and 
why they must do- this. & 

There will be a great many ;people 
object to budgets on that ground.. They 
say it takes so much time.in making up 
budgets when we ought .to be selling 
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goods and we ought to be producing 
goods, we ought to be doing something 
else, and we don’t want to waste our time 
in making up budgets. 


Requires Study to Make Budget. 


But on the other hand, what are you 
doing in making budgets? To make a 
budget effectively you have to study what 
you have done and you have got to think 
about what you ought to de. That is not 
wasting time. That is what you ought to 
do and what you have got to do if you 
expect to make a success of your busi- 
ness, whether you are making up a budget 
or not. 

Therefore, it seems to me you are not 
wasting time in making up a budget. All 
you are doing is putting down in a con- 
crete, tangible form, the result of your 
best thinking as to what you have done 
and what you think you may do and ex- 
pect to do. 

If you do have to put it down in tangi- 
ble and concrete form, as I said a while 
ago, you can be assured that you will 
think the problem through more thorough- 
ly than if you are not going to put it 
- Sig so that somebody else can see it. 


Relieves Executive of Details. 


Then the third advantage of a budget 
as I see it, is that it enables the executives 
of an organization to exercise control over 
the people under them without paying so 
much attention to details. If you prepare 
a budget with a subordinate, and you 
agree that the plan which he proposes is 
a satisfactory plan for the next three 
months or six“months or twelve months, 
then you do not have to watch every de- 
tail of that man’s operations during that 
period. : 

All you need to do is to get a report 
that next week or next month, or what- 
ever time is necessary according to the 
nature of the activity. So long as he is 
keeping within his budget you do not have 
to bother about the details of what he is 
doing day by day. 

I am a very firm believer myself in the 
policy of delegating as much responsi- 
bility as possible to subordinates. I be- 
lieve that in the years to come we are 
going to find it necessary to delegate more 
and more responsibility and more and 
more authority to our subordinates. 


Give Responsibility to Others. 

Our organizations are getting larger, 
and as they get larger it is impossible for 
any one man at the top of the organiza- 
- tion to exercise detailed control over all 
of this organization or over all of the de- 
tails that many men have been accustomed 
to exercise in the past. 

Secondly, the problems of administra- 
tion are becoming so much more complex 
that your chief executive and his chief 
subordinates are going to have to give 
more attention to formulating the plans 
and policies of the organization. They 
are not going to have so much time to 
give attention to details. 

I think one of the chief needs for 
effective administration in industry today 
is for the chief executives to work out an 
organization and work out a method of 
control so that they can give up detailed 
supervision of details, so that they can 
give more time and thought to the major 
problems of the business. 


Details Handled by Subordinates. 


As I go from one. business firm to an- 
other in a professional capacity, the 
thought has been impressed upon me dur- 
ing the last ten or twelve years that one 
of the most urgent needs is for executives 
to have a means of controlling details and 
yet not be compelled to be in touch with 
those details day by day. 

I think one of the reasons why execu- 
tives have not given up control of de- 
tails is because they have not been given 
a means of exercising control of them, so 
long as they did not supervise each de- 
tail that took place. 
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They have all heard of the old lady in 
Arkansas, who was being talked to by a 
college student... This college student was 
trying to sell her some magazines. He 
said, “You buy these magazines.and you 
can read in them about everything that 
is happening in the world, and you can 
know all about what is happening in Eu- 
rope, and what is happening in the United 
States and every place else.” 

She finally became somewhat exasper- 
ated, and she said, “Young man, the rea- 
son we are so much more modern in 
Arkansas than in any other place in the 
world is because we do not read so much 
and we have more time to think.” 


More Time to Think. 

Now, there is a considerable amount of 
good philosophy in that statement. I 
believe more and more that business 
exectitives must come to realize that they 
must spend less time on details, they must 
read less and have more time to think, 
using “we” figuratively, of course. 

I was interested a short time ago in 
reading an article by an executive in this 
city in which he said he had two offices, 
one where people knew where he was 
part of the time and one where they didn’t 
know where he was. He went often to 
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that office, two or three times a week, 
and closed the door. He didn’t have any 
telephone, so that they couldn’t reach 
him there, and he thought about the prob- 
lems of the business. 

I believe’ more and more, gentlemen, 
we are going to have to think about the 
problems of our business. In order 
that we may be assured that the de- 
tails which are under our supervision are 
being run properly, we have got to have 
some means of control. 


Don’t Have to Watch Subordinates. 

If you had your executive or subordi- 
nate make up an estimate of what he ex- 
pects to do that has been approved by 
you, then you don’t have to be watching 
him every day about every little detail 
that he performs. 

A man down East told me the other day 
that he was talking to a general officer 
of an organization, who said, “J don’t see 
why I have so much difficulty in getting 
increases in salary for the employes under 
my jurisdiction. It seems to me that 
they should set up some standard as to 
what should be my expenses and what 
should be :ny sales, especiaily what should 
be the standard ratio of my. sales, or of 
my expenses to my sales. Then if? I 
keep within that ratio or if I lower it, 
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I should not be bothered about whether 
I should give John Brown five dollars or 
ten dollars a week more.” 

I think he is right. The only way you 
are going to develop executives is by let- 
ting them exercise some authority and 
some responsibility. The only way in 
which the yare going to be able to take 
greater positions of responsibility is to 
gradually take on more and more respon- 
sibility day by day in the position in 
which they are located now. 

And the only way in which you can per- 
mit them to take that larger responsibility 
is for you to know in advance what they 
are planning to do, and then watch them 
and see whether they do that which 1s 
called for by their plan. 


A Fundamental Problem. 


Therefore, we eliminate a great amount 
of detail. I have talked more than I 
should have talked, and have taken up 
more time than I should in talking about 
this matter of detail. But I have done 
so because it is one of the fundamental 
problems of management, and one of the 
fundamental tendencies in business man- 
agement at the present time. 

The budgets are also a great advantage 
to your subordinate, because if he presents 
his plan and if it is approved by the 
superior, then he can go ahead with the 
confidence that he is working in coopera- 
tion with his superior. He can go ahead 
with the assurance that his thoughts are 
in harmony with the thoughts of those 
who are above him and he will not go 
ahead with the fear that at the end of 
the month or at the end of two months or 
three months he will be called into the 
office of the boss and be given a severe 
criticism because he has done something 
that his chief did not want him to do. 


Can Go Ahead With Work. 


If the budget has been approved, so 
long as he keeps within that budget, so 
long as he is not told to revise it, he can 
go ahead with the assurance that his 
thoughts are in harmony with the 
thoughts of his superior. 

I remember, for example, in one or- 
ganization where I was working, that 
they made up a salary budget. When that 
salary budget came in we were surprised 
to find that although we had men preach- 
ing economy, although we had been 
preaching economy to members of the 
organization, that that salary budget as 
made up by the people in the field, pro- 
vided for a considerable increase in salary 
cost over the preceding year. 

That was very interesting to me. It 
was very interesting to the executives, 
because those executives had been preach- 
ing to the men that they should cut down 
costs, that the ratio of salary costs. the 
sales should be less. This was the first 
time that they had a means of checking 
up in a definite way to see whether or 
not the field organization had interpreted 
correctly what they said. 


A Check on the Departments. 


I say to you gentlemen that the budget 
is one of the most effective means for you 
to tell whether or not the people to whom 
you are talking, whether or not the peo- 
ple in the field, or whether or not the 
people in the departments in your home 
office, whether or not any of the sub- 
ordinates have been interpolating cor- 
rectly what you have told them. Be- 
cause no matter whether your organiza- 
tion be large, or small, it is the most 
effective means you will have to find out 
whether or not what you have said to 
these people has been interpreted prop- 
erly by them and is being carried out and 
acted upon by them. 

And then, finally, a great advantage of 
the budgetry control is that it gives you 
a very definite picture in advance of what 
is going to happen, and it enables you to 
take such actions as you may want to 
take before it is too late. We have all 
heard the old adage that there is no use 
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in crying over spilled milk, and in busi- 
ness that undoubtedly holds true. 

I remember last January that I hap- 
pened to sit in a conference where we 
were discussing certain expense budgets 
the men has submitted. After we had 
discussed these expense budgets for some 
two or three hours, after we were dead 
tired and just leaving the conference 
room, the chief executive of this business 
said, “The thing that interests me most 
is that we are discussing these proposed 
expenses in January, 1925, instead of dis- 
cussing them in January, 1926.” 


Planning Work Ahead. 


And that is the whole philosophy of 
the budget, gentlemen, that we are 
discussing it in January, 1925, and tak- 
ing action as we did take action in 
that case, instead of waiting and com- 
plaining and bemoaning about them 
in January, 1926, when it would be too 
late to do anything about them. 

Now, you may say, why not do that 
day by day? Why can’t we watch the ex- 
pense that they are incurring today and 
tomorrow and the next day? But when 
you see two or three individual items of 
expense that come to you from day to 
day, they don’t look so big. 

When you see the salary of John Brown 
being increased five dollars and Tim 
Smith three dollars, and Harry Owen five 
dollars, that doesn’t look very big. But 
when you have a statement of what your 
subordinates are doing, when they set it 
out in terms of figures, giving you 
the whole sum for the whole year, and 
then compare that with the probable 
amount of business sometimes it looks 
very big. 

Not that I am saying that you should 
reduce the salary costs as far as the costs 
of the individual salaries are concerned. 
But I will say this, that in every case 
where we have worked on salary budgets 
that your salaries have decreased—that 
the result has been a decrease in the unit 
cost of salary, but it results in /an in- 
crease in individual salaries. 


Cutting Down Salary Costs. 


I have yet to find one concern where 
that is not true. If you make a salary 
budget and administer it effectively, the 
individual salaries of your employes will 
increase and your total salaries will de- 
crease. Undoubtedly, that is an ideal in 
every organization, because only by pay- 
ing proper salaries can you get efficient 
men. 

Now, I have talked for some length of 
time about the advantages of budgets. I 
have tried to point out some four different 
points that seemed important to me, but 
I have been talking about advantages. I 
want to take one minute more and dis- 
cuss some of the limitations of the budget 
because I think it is quite important that 
we see that there are limitations. 


Won’t Take Place of Good Management. 


In the first place a budget is only an 
administrative device. It will not be any 
better than the executives that prepare 
the budget, and the executives that use 
the budget. 

The budget will not take the place of 
good management. When you have made 
up a budget, you can’t go fishing, and 
expect that everything is going nicely. 
You have then got to make that budget 
come true. 

You will find that as time goes on you 
will have a great many problems that will 
arise under that budget that will be a 
challenge to the best thinking of the best 
minds you have in your organization. 

Sometimes a budget works a harm if 
the executives felt that after they -have 
made their budget, after they have made 
a pretty picture of what they are going 
to do during the year, that that is all there 
is to it. 

No Cut and Dried Formula. x 


There is no formula by which you can 
run a business. Neither myself nor any- 
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one else can give you a formula which 
you can take and apply to your business 
and run the business. There is no panacea 
for the problems of business, and there- 
fore you may have a very fine budget 
and still go into bankruptcy if you don’t 
have good management behind the budget. 

The budget is merely an administrative 
device which can be used as an aid in 
controlling the operations under you, but 
it does not relieve you of the responsi- 
bility of management. And it does not 
solve all your problems by any means. 
We will always have those problems. 

We can never standardize business op- 
erations and business methods until we 
standardize human nature. We certainly 
hope we will never standardize human 
nature. 

Therefore, we will always have those 
problems in business, which will be a 
challenge to the best minds of our busi- 
nesses. Therefore, a budget does not take 
the place of good management. 

Takes Time to Make it Work. 


In the second place, your budget can- 
not be made to produce maximum results 
in a minimum of time. It takes a con- 
siderable length of' time to install a 
budget. 
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Usually it is a’new idea to the mem- 
bers of your organization. You must do 
a lot of educational work. You must 
spend a considerable amount of time in 
getting them to see what it is at all 
about, how to use it, what the purpose of 
it is, how they can use ity It is a new 
tool placed in their hands and they are 
very awkard in using it at first. 

You cannot get all of your problems 
solved and you can’t get your budget 
working efficiently immediately. It takes 
time, and a long time, to get it working 
smoothly. So, therefore, you must not ex- 
pect the budget to produce results too 
quickly. 

The third limitation is that the budget 
after all is only an estimate. Estimates 
can never be accurate. You must there- 
fore use those budgets with judgment. 
You must be ready to change them when 
new information comes to you which in- 
dicates that your first estimate is wrong. 

Budget Must be Flexible. 

In other words, a budget is simply a 
statement of what you think will be done, 
based on the best information you have 
at the time of makirig it. If later on you 
get additional information which enables 
you to see how that budget should be 
changed, then, undoubtedly, the budget 
must be changed on the basis of that new 
information. 
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The budget is only an estimate and 
must be used with judgment. 


For example, I remember one large 
organization back in 1920 that made up 
a sales budget in which they estimated 
they would increase their sales 25 per 
cent because they had increased their 
sales in 1919 25 per cent over 1918. There- 
fore, they thought for all time in the fu- 
ture, I suppose, they would keep on in- 
creasing them 25 per cent each year. 

After they made up that budget they 
made contracts to purchase sufficient raw 
materials to meet the sales based on an 
increase of 25 per cent of their sales of 
the previous year. Well, the undertaker 
got them before the end of the year. The 
budget did not save them. 


Must be Used with Judgment. 


I am just pointing that out to show you 
the budget is useful only when you use 
it with judgment, and that it does not 
solve all your problems. 

The final point and I am through. As- 
suming that the budget is a good thing, 
assuming that there are advantages to the 
budget, and there are also limitations, as- 
suming that you feel that it might be 
introduced into your business, how would 
you proceed to do it? 


How to Go About It. 


. I would say that your first problem is 
to see that your chief executive and his 
major assistants understand what the bud- 
get means and are in favor of the budget. 
Your first problem is educating your chief 
executives. : 

_If your chief executives in an organiza- 
tion cannot see and understand the bene- 
fit of the budget, I am very doubtful about 
the success of it in that organization. 

Then after you have gotten them to 
understand what the budget is, and gotten 
them in favor of it, when any subordinate 
comes to them and says, “What is this 
thing they call the budget?”, you will 
know that they will interpret to them what 
you want said to them. 

Then after you have sold it to your 
chief executives, it is a process of selling 
it to everybody in the organization, be- 
cause I do not believe that a budget will 
ever be effective if it is made up in your 
home office by a few of. the men sitting 
in conference around a table saying what 
they expect to do and what they expect 
each department to do and then sending 
it down to the people, down along the 
line and saying, “Here is what you are go- 
ing to do next year. This is the budget 
that you are to follow.” 


Must Cooperate with All. 


I believe if the budget is to be effective 
that it must start with the person who 
will be responsible for carrying out the 
budget after it is made. That will cause 
you a little more trouble. 

It is much easier to sit around the con- 
ference table in the home office and make 
up a budget and say what each department 
is to do. It is much easier to do that and 
then send it out to the men along the line 
and say, “Here is what you are going to 
do.” 

But there are great disadvantages in 
that because in the first place you are not 
getting the benefit of their thought, you 
are not getting the benefit of having them 
think through their problems in making 
up the budget and putting it on paper and 
letting other people see it. You are not 
giving the man out in the field the respon- 
sibility that he should have of making up 
that part of the budget for which he must 
be responsible. : 

If you take a man out in the field and 
ask him to make an estimate of what he 
can do and send it in to you, you may 
have to revise it, or you may have to show 
him he is wrong, but finally you get him to 
agree that probably here is what can be 
done. And he is going to take a much 
larger responsibility for carrying out that 
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budget than if you send it down to him 
from the home office without consulta- 
tion with him. 


Start with Man Who Is Responsible. 


Therefore, I say start with the man who 
is responsible for performing the budget 
and let him have the first say until you 
show him he is wrong, if necessary. 

Now in order to do that you have to do 
a lot of educational work, educational 
work all through the organization, but it 
is well worth while. 

Secondly, you have got to decide when 
you are going to start, as I have said. 
Then you have got to decide as to how 
much you are going to bite off at the be- 
ginning. You can’t put in a complete 
system of budgetry probably all at one 
time. : 

All you can do is to pick out certain 
units where you think you can get results. 
If you show results on that you will not 
have much trouble in selling it to the 
other divisions of your other organization 
and applying it your other units. 


No Budget Is Perfect. 


Finally, I want to say that you will 
never have a perfect budget, or what you 
would call a perfect budget. I heard the 
story once of a lawyer who was asked 
when he thought the millenium would 
come. 

He said he thought it would come when 
the Ku Klux Klan played baseball with 
the Knights of Columbus in Zion City on 
a Sunday with a colored umpire, the pro- 
ceeds to go for the benefit of the Jewish 
employees of Henry Ford. (Laughter.) 
I think that a perfect budget will come at 
the same time. 

But, gentlemen, isn’t it better to plan 
even though all of those plans are only 
approximately accurate than, not to plan 
at all. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: Gentlemen, 
there are some elections to be held and 
some very important reports to come in. 
We are only ten minutes behind our 
schedule. : 

The next in line is the presentation of 
the question of Waste Elimination by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Waste 
Elimination, J. A. Hawkinson, whom you 
know is the President also of the Allied 
Packers, Incorporated. (Appiause.) 


MR. HAWKINSON: Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen: Before briefly taking up 
want to 


the subject assigned to me, 
call your atetntion to the display case for 
the Ready-to-Serve meats. 

The committee in charge of that work 
has had numerous conferences with dif- 
ferent manufacturers and we believe we 
have procured a case which, if properly 
distributed will result in the tremendous 
increase in the sale of such meats. The 
literature covering this case will be dis- 
tributed from time to time. The price is 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars and the 
manufacturer is prepared to sell on the 
installment plan. 


To Boost Ready-to-Serve Meats. 


The packers have met with difficulty 
in the past few years to properly find an 
outlet, for ready to serve meats, due 
largely to the facts that this class of meat 
has been used only by delicatessen stores 
and not by the regular retail trade. But 
with this case we think we have solved 
the packers’ problem in that behalf and 
that sales of ready-to-serve meat should 
be stimulated through the installations of 
these cases in the retail stores. 

MR. HAWKINSON: The Committee 
on Waste Elimination has been studying 
the problem of preventable wastes in dis- 
tribution for several months. 

We have had frequent meetings and 
have sent a representative of the Institute 
Staff to several cities, particularly in the 
South, for the purpose of carrying our 
educational program to the membership. 
I will not attempt to go into detail as Mr. 
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Chapman, who follows me, will thor- 
oughly cover the subject and have some- 
thing to say which, I am sure, will be 
interesting to you all. 

We intend to expand our educational 
activities during the next year, and‘ when 
a representative of the Institute comes to 
your city we hope that his message will 
receive your careful consideration. 

In this connection I would like to read 
to you a letter in which I am sure you will 
all be very much interested. It is from 
the President of the United States to Nor- 
man Draper, Washington representative 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. 


Mr. Coolidge says: 


Letter from the President. 

“Your invitation to participate in the 
annual meeting of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers has been received. 
Noting that the gathering is intended to 
give special consideration to means of ef- 
fecting economies, eliminating wastes and 
narrowing the spread in prices between 
producer and consumer, I feel naturally 
a real interest in the possibilities of the 
meeting. 
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“It is, however, found impossible for 
me to come, and in expressing my regret 
I wish to add the hope that your consider- 
ations may be productive of helpful re- 
sults along the lines suggested.” 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: The final 
speaker of the afternoon is H. R. Chap- 
man, who will discuss the matter of mer- 
chandising associations having trade rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Chapman. (Applause.) 


Merchandising Wastes 
By H. R. Chapman. 


Before starting in on the subject that 
has been assigned to me, I want to assure 
you that I am not going to talk 25 
minutes. 

I would like to call your attention to 
paragraph 9 of the little folder that has 
been passed around, representing the 
sentiments of the Executive Committee, 
as adopted by the Institute, which is as 
follows: 

“Waste in any form—of capital, labor, 
services, material, or natural resources— 
is intolerable, and constant effort will be 
made toward its elimination.” 


Little Waste in Manufacture. 

It has long been an accepted state- 
ment in discussion of business economy 
that the highly organized packing indus- 
try was singularly free from waste. From 
a standpoint of production and utilization 
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of the raw material with which we work 
this contention has been true. 

There are, however, some merchandis- 
ing wastes that still flourish in our scheme 
of distribution and which are definitely 
controllable, provided the necessary cour- 
age and aggressiveness is applied to the 
job of wiping them out. We have all 
been long familiar with them, but due to 
a spirit of tolerance and amiability the 
question of their elimation has been al- 
lowed to drift. 

I think perhaps the world “tolerance” 
applies to the situation more than in any 
other way and that we might describe 
it. There may be many other activities 
connected with our business in which tol- 
erance, as we commonly understand it, 
may be a virtue, but for the purpose of 
our consideration of the word as applied 
to the specific merchandising wastes that 
we want to discuss this afternoon I should 
like to give you a definition of it which 
may not exactly coincide with the dic- 
tionary definition. 


No Place for Tolerance. 


Tolerance is enduring and condoning 
practices which are economically unsound 
and which we know to be wrong. There- 
fore, if we will approach the discussion 
of these merchandising wastes from that 
angle of observation and are honest with 
ourselves in applying that test, we will 
have made a good start in the process of 
their elimination. 

The farther we can go in the process 
the more widespread will be the benefits, 
for it is an economic truth that direct 
economies in our industry eventually 
bring indirect benefits to other groups de- 
pendent upon our industry, viz., live stock 
producers, retail dealers and consumers. 


Delivery Expense a Big Item. 


One of the most important items of 
merchandising waste is delivery expense. 
We need not take time to weigh the 
relative merits of horses and wagons vs. 
motor trucks, as both have their own 
place and definite function in our various 
delivery systems. 

The waste in delivery as we see it lies 
in the duplication of delivery service, not 
only between different houses but also 
by individual houses themselves which 
run their motor trucks and teams several 
times a day over the same route in their 
desire to give service. 

The average retail dealer should not ex- 
pect more than one, or at the most more 
than two deliveries a day from any one 
source of supply. The fact that he has 
been able to get any number of deliveries 
has caused him to cut down the size of 
his orders and to buy more frequently, 
thus reducing his own risk on a bad esti- 
mate of his needs. But this puts an addi- 
tional expense on the shoulders of the 
packers whose delivery equipment he 
knows he can summon on short notice, 
even though the gross profit on the order 
will not pay for the gasoline and oil con- 
sumed in making the delivery. 

There is no good economic reason why 
every dealer should not do a thorough job 
of ordering once a day with the under- 
standing that if through error or over- 
sight he finds it necessary to make addi- 
tional purchases the second delivery shall 
go over until the next day on the regular 
run or the expense of getting the addi- 
tional product at once shall be borne by 
himself. 


Establish Delivery Zones. 


The remedy for the difficulty, as we see 
it, lies in establishing definite delivery 
zones in all territory where store-door de- 
livery is practiced and a definite cutoff 
hour be set beyond which orders received 
too late will have to go over for delivery 
on the next scheduled run. If a zoning 
system is impracticable, deliveries can still 
be restricted to a definite number, and 
a limit should also be applied to the most 
congested areas, such as the downtown 
districts. 
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When the trade have become accus- 
tomed to planning their ordering to con- 
form to such a schedule their orders will 
be more sizable and dealers will run their 
own business better as a result of more 
careful planning. The benefit to you will 
be that your delivery cost per hundred | 
weight will be reduced. 


Making Packer Stand the Shrink. 

The next item of controllable waste in 
merchandising practise that we want to 
mention is the matter of hanging shrink 
on rail stock bought by dealers and held 
by the packer for later delivery to the 
dealer when he gets ready to order it out. 
It is still the practice in some markets not 
to weigh that meat until it is delivered, 
which in many cases is from a week to 
ten days later than the day of purchase. 

In the meantime natural shrinkage is 
going on, with the result that the packer 
assumes an expense on property belong- 
ing to the dealer. The dealer has bought 
it, yet he expects you to hold it for 
him as his meat until he is ready to take 
it. In the meantime you are prevented 
from selling it to anyone else who might 
take immediate delivery and pay for it 
at once. 

Therefore the meat should be weighed 
up on the day of purchase and charged to 
the dealer at that weight when he later 
orders it out, the natural shrinkage in 
the meantime to be for his account. In 
many markets this reform has already 
taken place, pioneered through the cour- 
age and market leadership of one or two 
men whose good example has later been 
followed by competitors when they all 
observed that it could actually be done. 
The fear of customer resistance is only a 
fear, for trade objection quickly fades out 
in the light of persuasive and sound rea- 
soning. 

Cut Out Reversed Phone Charges. 

Another reform that is perhaps farther 
along in practice than the other items we 
have mentioned is the elimination of re- 
verse telephone calls and collect tele- 
grams. When dealers know that they 
have to pay for such phone charges and 
telegraphic expense themselves they are 
far more apt to do a thorough job of or- 
dering when the packer’s salesmen is 
at their place of business. 

This again is a matter of educating the 
trade to know your rules and to live up 
to them. We have heard of instances in 
the past where dealers have called pack- 
ers on the long-distance telephone with 
the request that the charges be reversed, 
and the only thing that the packers got 
out of it were inquiries for prices and 

market information, so that the dealer 
might be posted as various salesmen 
called on him during the day. There is 
not enough profit in any of our selling 
prices to absorb that sort of expense and 
any of you who have been guilty of it 
can eliminate it at once with no harm to 
your business. 

This same thought can be applied to 
requests from the trade to help them pay 
for their own local advertising, many of 
which requests are suggested to the dealer 
by the local newspaper men. 


Watch the Little Leaks. 


Another practice that eats into our 
gross profits is the failure to charge 
quarter pounds and ounces in weighing 
up our product. A quarter of a pound on 
a 30c lamb amounts to 7%c, and such a 
leak multiplied by sizeable tonnage runs 
into thousands of dollars annually. 

The installation of scales that will per- 
mit quarter-pound weighing is an insig- 
nificant investment expense compared to 
the savings that can be made to result 
from their use. And if any of you have 
not been following the practice of ac- 
curate weighing you are losing money. 
Another problem is not one of the scien- 
tific extension of credit so much as it is of 
prompt collections. The dealer who is 
allowed two weeks time on seven-day 
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items acquires a disrespectful attitude to- 
ward the maturity dates on all of his bills, 
which in turn is a bad business habit and 
should not be: permitted by wholesalers. 
Dealers Should Pay Promptly. 

Salesmen can be taught to educate 
dealers to pay their bills promptly accord- 
ing to the terms of sale without losing 
the dealers’ good will and patronage, and 
in so doing they will assist in making 
them better business men as well as im- 
proving their own chances of selling the 
dealers more product because the accounts 
are paid up and in line. 

The shortening of the terms of sale on 
some products now sold on a 30-day 
basis to a 7 or 10-day basis, is deserving 
of serious consideration, and we believe 
it may be accomplished without working 
any hardships on the class of trade that 
buy these items. Particular reference 
may be made to the bulk packages of re- 
fined lard and compound sold to the 
baking trade, who, it is well known are 
required to pay cash for their principal 
item of raw material. 

Some of you may question the point of 
there being any waste in 30-day terms 
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against 10-day terms. To bring it down 
to a mathematical basis you must remem- 
ber that interest charges have to be paid 
to someone on every dollar of capital we 
use. And by shortening our terms of 
sale, for example from thirty days to ten 
days, it would require only one-third as 
much capital to handle any give amount 
of business. 
Saving Packers Money. 
This would mean that we would -save 


‘ interest charges on two-thirds of the 


money we are now using in extending 30- 
day terms, and at 6 per cent this will 
amount to $40,000 per year on every mil- 
lion dollars involved. 

In addition to the saving on interest 
charges through this process of shorten- 
ing terms of sale, we also minimize the 
possibility of bad debt losses, Our 
analysis of bad debt losses has also shown 
that the bad debt rate per thousand dol- 
lars of sales is greater on the long term 
items than on those products sold on 
short terms. 

I have tried to point out a few of the 
controllable wastes that have entered 
into our selling work and also suggest 
possible remedies for their correction. I 
feel that if the members ‘of the Institute 
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approach the consideration of these mat- 
ters in the spirit of mind that the remedies 
can be applied and carried out, we will 
all of us be able to reduce our cost to 
sell, which in turn will work eventual 
benefits to both dealers and consumers. 


CHAIRMAN SNYDER: Attention of 
members of the Institute is directed to 
the fact that the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry recently has revised its regula- 
tions in several important particulars. 
These changes, as you doubtless know, in- 
volve labelling of certain products. 


Norman Draper, our Washington repre- 
sentative, has discussed the revisions in 
detail with officials of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry and he therefore is in a po- 
sition to answer questions with regard to 
them. Mr. Draper is here at the conven- 
tion and members being uncertain as to 
any detail in connection with the new 
regulations is invited to look him up. If 
any member is unable to find Mr. Draper 
he may leave a card or his name in Box 
805 at the hotel desk and Mr. Draper will 
find the member, 


Announcements by Mr. Hawkinson. 


CHAIRMAN SNYDER: Chairman 
Hawkinson, I understand, since his ad- 
dress, has received certain information in 
relation to some announcements. Let 
Mr. Hawkinson give that to us. 


._ MR. HAWKINSON: The market serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture will 
shortly inaugurate a new form of market 
telephone service which is specifically de- 
signed to supply the needs of packers who 
buy on orders from shippers. 

A new telegraphic hog market news 
service, specially designed to provide 
Eastern packers who purchase hogs on 
orders at midwestern and eastern central 
markets with specific, timely and accurate 
market information, is to be inaugurated 
at an early date by the C. N. D. sections 
of the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph companies, cooperating with the 
trade and the Livestock, Meats and Wool 
Division, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The service is to consist of a series of 
daily C. N. D. wires prepared on forms 
carrying uniform class, grade and weight 
selection nomenclature. It will embrace 
some seven or eight large market centers 
on which hogs are purchased in large 
numbers for Eastern shipment. 

The attractive rates for this telegraphic 
service which the telegraph companies 
provide in their regular C. N. D. livestock 
service will apply. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: The next or- 
der of business is the statement from 
President Mayer. 

PRESIDENT MAYER: Mr. Chair- 
man and Members of the Convention: A 
rather important subject has been pre- 
sented to the officers of the Institute 
during the past year, during and through 
Mr. Hawkinson’s Committee on Trade 
Expansion, and also through the agency 
of Mr. Schluderberg, a far-seeing, think- 
ing Baltimore packer, and his colleagues 
down there. 


Getting Information to Members. 


It seems, gentlemen, that the Institute 
is still deficient in machinery for dissem- 
inating the work which is done in Chicago 
to the rank and file of the membership. I 
think that mere statement will re-echo 
favorably before you. 

You know that the machine is not at 
hand to handle the many activities which 
are originated in Chicago properly. That 
deficiency has been felt for some time 
and this year a beginning was made in 
means to disseminate that knowledge in 
the form of our committee on trade ex- 
tension headed by John Hawkinson, and 
a great deal of work has been done. ~ 

But it now appears and there is a very 
insistent demand that that machinery be 
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constructed so that it operate more effi- 
ciently. 
Regional Committee Formed. 

In view of that situation, the officers of 
the Institute have developed a scheme 
somewhat as follows: 

In the first place, because the character 
of the work is somewhat changed, it was 
thought desirable to change the name of 
the committee as well, from Trade Ex- 
tension Committee to Regional Commit- 
tee, and that the people in charge of the 
respective districts be known as regional 
chairmen. 

It is proposed that the entire United 
States be divided up into approximately 
28 or 30 territories, depending upon the 
final views of the committee, so that each 
district will involve a recognized natural 
area of industry or activity on the part of 
our industry centered in a city. In that 
district, the strongest representative or 
men most willing will be selected to come 
to Chicago and attend our meetings and 
take back with them the message to their 
respective districts. 

Tentatively we have thought of section 
or regional divisions of the country, but 
this is only tentative, like New England, 
New York City, with New York State, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, South- 
eastern district, the South, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, or Chicago District, 
and so forth. 


Regional Committee Meetings. 

Now as for the operation of the plan. 
We propose, and after careful thought it 
has been found necessary, that meetings 
be held once a month in Chicago of the 
Regional Committee on a certain specified 
date of the month, so all interested would 
know it would be necessary for them to 
hold that date. And thereafter meetings 
would be held in the districts. 

For example, District Number 1—the 
country naturally divides itself into about 
four districts—there are about four dis- 
tricts that are so located that they can be 
covered by a man in about a week’s time. 

That is, a man can move from one town 
to the next over night. 

In Circuit Number 1, for example, if the 
central meeting were held on the first 
Wednesday of each month, then in St. 
Louis a meeting could be held on the fol- 
lowing Monday, in Cincinnati on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, in Cleveland on the 
following Wednesday, and Buffalo on 
Thursday and in Detroit on Friday. 


Members Get First Hand Facts. 


Now this would permit a systematic 
follow-up of the material that had been 
discussed in Chicago, and would permit 
a representative of the Institute to visit 
these towns in rotation and help the re- 
gional chairmen carry the message of the 
Institute to the meetings of these various 
towns. 

And it is felt that these conferences 
would carry not only the story of their 
own department but could also, inasmuch 
as there is close co-operation on the part 
of the members of the committee, carry 
to them generally the message of the other 
departments of the Institute. 

It would make a very interesting meet- 
ing, and the presence of the chairman 
would help the other chairmen in keeping 
the interest of the meeting up and in 
keeping life among the members whose 
activities the Institute is carrying on en- 
tirely outside of local business concerns, 
which are really not, strictly speaking, In- 
stitute functions at all. 

I believe that by laying greater stress 
from now on on clearing Institute matters 
to the membership in this systematic way, 
that much good will be achieved. That is 
the plan in general, but not the details, 
which may vary; but I believe, in general, 
that will clarify the plan. 

And I shall be very glad, gentlemen, if 
I could get an endorsement of the work 
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that has been done by the Instiute and 
by Mr, Hawkinson, and the suggestions of 
Mr. Schluderberg in this connection. 


Moves Plan be Adopted. 


MR. HAWKINSON: Mr. Chairman. 
I move that the plan, as outlined by Mr. 
Mayer, be adopted in principle. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: You have 
heard the motion. Do I hear a second? 
(Thereupon, said motion was duly sec- 
onded.) 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: Is there any 
discussion? The chair hears none. Are 
you ready for the question? (Cries of 
“Question.”) 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: All in favor 
say “Aye.” (Cries of “Aye.”) Contrary, 
“No.” (No response.) The motion is 
carried. 

PRESIDENT MAYER: 
gentlemen. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: The report 
of the Committee on Resolutions. Mr. 
Franklin, Chairman of that Committee. 

MR. FRANKLIN: Gentlemen, I have 
to submit various resolutions, the first of 
which is: 


I thank you, 


Report of Resolutions 
Committee 


WHEREAS, various members have 
brought to the attention of the Institute 
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expense occasioned by condemnations, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that this subject be re- 
ferred to the Legal Committee for con- 
sideration, with a view to determining 
how this waste may be reduced.” 

MR. FRANKLIN: I move the adop- 
tion of that resolution, Mr. Chairman. 
CHAIRMAN SNYDER: You have 
heard the resolution, and without reading 
it again, I will put it to the usual vote. 
(Thereupon, said resolution was put to 
a vote and unanimously carried.) 
WHEREAS, various members of the 
Institute have on occasion discussed the 
question of a code of business ethics for 
the meat packing industry, and 
WHEREAS, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has prepared a sug- 
gested set of principles of business con- 
duct, and 

WHEREAS, the Executive Committee 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers has given careful consideration to this 
question and has approved a set of prin- 
ciples of business conduct based on the 
recommendations of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce but modified to 
“09s the needs of: this industry, therefore 
e it 
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RESOLVED, that the principles of 
usiness conduct which have been ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of 
the Institute, and which have been dis- 
tributed to those attending this meeting, 
be adopted by this convention as the 
principles of this Institute. 

MR. FRANKLIN: Mr. Chairman, I 
move the adoption of that resolution. 
(Thereupon, said motion was regularly 
put and unanimously carried.) 


WHEREAS, the so-called sterilization 
legend as prescribed by the regulations of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has for 
some years been the subject of criticism 
by the meat trade because of the fact 
that the word “sterilization” frequently 
was misunderstood or misinterpreted by 
consumers, and 


WHEREAS, the Washington office of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
had devoted considerable effort to finding 
a substitute for the said legend, and 

WHEREAS, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry recognizing the fact that the word 
“sterilization” is subject to misinterpreta- 
tion by consumers, recently has issued a 
new regulation which makes permissible, 
at the option of the packer, the use of 
another legend reading “prepared from 
product passed after cooking”, thus elim- 
inating the word “sterilization” and more 
accurately describing the process, and 

WHEREAS, this new legend has the 
approval of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, therefore it be 

RESOLVED, that each member of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers con- 
sider individually whether its own product 
processed under this regulation by cook- 
ing could not be more profitably handled 
by using a new legend reading: “prepared 
from products passed after cooking”, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, that the Institute of 
American Meat Packers recommend to 
the members the advisability of employ- 
ing the new legend in connection with so- 
called sterilized products.’” 

FRANKLIN: Mr. Chairman, I 
move the adoption of the above motion. 
(Thereupon, said resolution was duly 
adopted.) 

WHEREAS the Executive Committee 
of the Institute today passed the follow- 
ing resolution without a dissenting vote: 

“Tt is the sense of the Executive Com- 
mittee that this industry and the public 
are not today receiving the full benefits of 
federal inspection. 

“Tt is further the recommendation of 
the Committee that the Institute under- 
take in such ways as it may deem advis- 
able the securing of the full benefits of 
federal inspection to the industry and the 
public; and that this resolution be handed 
to the Resolutions Committee with a re- 
quest that it be brought before the Con- 
vention this afternoon.” Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Convention con- 
cur in the motion adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee and approves its recom- 
mendation. 

MR. FRANKLIN: That is the sense 
of the resolution, Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: Do you make 
that motion? 

MR. FRANKLIN: I would rather that 
motion came from the floor. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: Do I hear a 
motion from the floor with respect to 
that resolution? 

MR. P. D. ARMOUR: 
motion, Mr. Chairman. 

A MEMBER: I second it. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: It has been 
regularly moved and seconded. Is there 
any discussion of this general resolution? 
The chair hears none. Is there any ob- 
jection to it? The chair hears none. It 
is put to a vote. 

All in favor of the passage of this reso- 
lution, signify by saying aye. Contrary, 
no. It is a unanimous vote and the reso- 
lution is adopted. 


I make that 
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WHEREAS, the Executive Committee 
today adopted, without dissenting vote and 
with due previous notice, a motion amend- 
ing Article 7 of the by-laws in such a 
way as to set $100 as the minimum amount 
of regular annual dues based on kill to be 
paid by any member, thus making, under 
the unanimous action taken by the con- 
vention yesterday on the Institute Plan 
Fund, the minimum contribution of any 
member $135 a year, therefore be it 


_ RESOLVED, that the foregoing action 
of the Executive Committee is cordially 
approved. 

MR. FRANKLIN: Mr. Chairman, 1 
move the adoption of that resolution. 
wae said resolution was duly car- 
ried. 


WHEREAS, the committees arranging 
this convention have by their forethought 
and effort and diligence made this the 
biggest and best convention ever held by 
pe Institute of American Meat Packers, 
an 

WHEREAS, the proceedings tomorrow 
will be less appropriate than those of to- 
day for recording our appreciation of the 
work of the Institute’s Committees, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, that Oscar G. Mayer, 
convention chairman; A. D. White, chair- 
man of the Program Committee; Mrs. 
William Whitfield Woods, chairman ‘of 
the General Committee on Banquet and 
Entertainment; G. C. Shepard, chairman 
of the Ladies’ Committee; the chairman 
of the Dinner Dance and Entertainment 
Committee, and the members of the re- 
spective committees of this convention, 
that this convention owes its sincere 
appreciation and extends its thanks. 

MR. FRANKLIN: I move the adoption 
of the resolution. (Thereupon, said resolu- 
tion was unanimously carried.) (Ap- 
plause.) 


Nominating Committee Report 


CHAIRMAN SNYDER: And the final 
act, evidently, of this Session is to receive 
the report of the Nominating Committee, 
of which I believe Mr. Wilson is Chair- 
man. 

MR. WILSON: You have that before 
you, Mr. Chairman, and I suggest that 
you read the report from the chair. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: °- Therefore, 
acting for the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, reading the report of the nominating 
committee: 

President: 
tion. 


Vice-Presidents (terms all expiring in 
1926): E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago; John J. Felin, John J. 
Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
election; Myron McMillan, J. T. McMil- 
lan Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn., re-election; 
F. S. Snyder, Batchelder & Snyder, Bos- 
ton, Mass., re-election; W. W. Woods, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
cago, re-election. 

Treasurer: John T. Agar, Wm. Davies 
Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Directors for three-year term: A. T. 
Rohe, Rohe & Bro., New York City; T. 
P. Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., re-election; J. A. Hawkin- 
son, Allied Packers, Inc., Chicago, 
election; W. FF. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago. 

Directors, term expiring in 1927, to fill 
vacancy created by promotion of E. A. 
Cudahy, Jr., to Vice-Presidency: L. E. 
Dennig, St. Louis Independent Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Central Administrative Committee: Os- 
car G. Mayer, re-election; G. F. Swift, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, re-election; F. Ed- 
son White, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, re-election; Thomas E. Wilson, re- 


Oscar G. Mayer, re-elec- 
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election; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons Co., Inc., Mason City, Ia.; A. T. 
Rohe. 

Chairman of Institute Plan Commission: 
Thomas E. Wilson, re-election. 

MR. WILSON: Mr. Chairman, I make 
the following motion: 


I move that the rules be suspended and 
that the secretary be instructed to cast a 
single ballot as the unanimous vote of the 
convention for the officers named in the 
report of the committee on nominations. 
(Cries of “Second.’’) 


_CHAIRMAN SNYDER: Is there any 
discussion? Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none. 


The Chair will, therefore, present this 
ballot to this gentleman acting as secre- 
tary as to the vote of the convention. You 
have unanimously elected the various offi- 
cers and committees named in the recom- 
mendation of your general nominating 
committee. I think that ends the work of 
the session. Has any officer or any sec- 
retary any announcement to make? 


President Expresses Thanks. 


PRESIDENT MAYER: I just want to 
express my deep gratitude for the honor 
extended me again. I will only say that 
I look upon this work as a work of serv- 
ice and I look upon it as no one man’s 
job. 
The work of the Institute which is go- 
ing on today is the work of a thousand 
men, and whatever has been done during 
the past year that has received your com- 
mendation has been the work of those 
men, and not of the executive officers of 
the Insiitute. 

I want to extend here my great appre- 
ciation to the Central Administrative 
Committee which has stood by me 
throughout, and to all the members of 
the committees of the Institute and the 
committee chairmen who have worked 
with me. 

I want to thank you again, and I hope 
I can serve you again during the coming 
year with the help of these men. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

(Thereupon, the convention adjourned 
at five o’clock P. M., to resume on Wed- 
nesday, October 21, 10:00 A. M. at Man- 
dell Hall, University of Chicago.) 





DOESN’T LOOK LIKE A MEAT CUTTER 
But one of the best things Miss Gudrun 
Carlson does these days is to cut up beef 
quarters before admiring feminine audiences. 
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FIFTH SESSION 


Wednesday, October 21, 1925—10 A. M. 


The session was held at Mandel Hall, 
University of Chicago, James H. Tufts, 
Vice-President University of Chicago, pre- 
siding. 

CHAIRMAN TUFTS: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, members of the University, friends 
from the city, the University is glad to 
welcome you here and feels highly hon- 
ored in its program which it is to present 
to you this morning. 

This is the second of such occasions. 
Last year we inaugurated the custom, 
which we hope may continue, because we 
believe that it signifies a very large and 
important study on the part of the Uni- 
versity and on the part of the Industries 
of the country. 

It is needless to say how greatly this 
century in which we live is depending for 
its whole means of living and its means 
of comfort and luxury and enjoyment and 
prosperity upon the union, on one hand, 
of science, and on the other, of the ex- 
ecutive ability to put into actual opera- 
tion the discoveries which men of science 
are constantly making. 






Cooperate in Studying Industry. 

It is because we believe that each side 
has something to learn from the other 
that the University has cooperated with 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
for the organization of the meat packing 
industry, in which there are going for- 
ward studies in the scientific side of the 
industry; and on the organization side, 
the business side, the market side of the 
industry. It is for a further advancement 
of the same fundamental purposes that in 
conjunction with’ the meat packers insti- 
tute, who are here, in their annual meet- 
ing, that we have arranged and are pre- 
senting this program. 

We think it is very fortunate, a matter 
in which the city as well as the University 
may be congratulated, that we have these 
two distinguished speakers this morning, 
each of whom is an authority in his field. 

The electrical industry of the country 
is more and more coming to be known by 
all of us in making the problems of life 
day by day easier and more luxurious. 

suppose we might almost say that 
through the radio, which is one of these 
industries, that certainly the people of 
the whole United States are brought into 
daily hearing from the stations and the 
agencies of this great General Electric 
Company, whose honorary chairman is 
with us this morning, and who will 
present the outlook for the electrical in- 
dustry. 

I have the honor to introduce Mr. E. W. 
Rice, Jr., Honorary Chairman of the 
Board, General Electric Company. (Ap- 


_ plause). 


Outlook for the Electrical - 
Industries 


By E. W. Rice, Jr., General Electric Co. 


Forty years ago any intelligent and 
reasonably industrious individual could 
have kept fully posted as to every phase 
of the electrical industry, but today any 
general survey must be sketchy, inade- 
quate and woefully incomplete. 

The electrical industry in the United 
States may be divided into five important 
groups: central electric stations, electric 
railways, telephone, telegraph, manufac- 
turing. 

The importance of the industry may be 
indicated by the amount of its aggregate 
capitalization which was estimated on 
January 1, 1925, to be in excess of $16,- 
500,000,000. 

I will confine my remarks largely to 
that portion of the industry which relates 
to light and power in central stations, 
manufacturing and electric railways. 
will say nothing about radio except to 
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claim it as the latest child of the electrical 
industry. 

I think we will agree that we may un- 
derstand the present or speculate with 
advantage as to the future largely to the 
extent that we study with intelligence the 
past. So, when we are asked to speak 
about the future of the electrical indus- 
try, we naturally lay a foundation by re- 
viewing briefly its past history and exam- 
ining its present state. 

A Young Industry. 

The electrical industry is a modern en- 
terprise. It had its struggling start in 
the early ’80’s of the last century. Al- 
though it antedates the automobile by a 
decade, the two industries have experi- 
enced their periods of greatest develop- 
ment during the past 25 years. 

It may help us to visualize the youth- 

fulness of this enterprise if those of our 
audience who have some years to live 
before passing the allotted three score and 
ten will recall to memory the electrical 
scenes of their childhood. 
‘As one of this class, I recall my first 
visit, when a young boy, to this great city 
of Chicago in the year 1871. Even in that 
year the city was modestly boasting of 
its marvelous growth. In the 40 years 
between 1830 and 1870 it expanded from 
a small community of less than 100 inhab- 
itants to a great city numbering over 
300,000. 

It was eagerly introducing all the facili- 
ties and conveniences considered necessary 
for comfortable existence by a great comni- 
munity. I remember that the plank side- 
walks in State street were being replaced by 
substantial pavements; the muddy streets 
were being paved; a bountiful supply of 
excellent water from Lake Michigan was 
distributed through a water system re- 
garded as a marvel of engineering achieve- 
ment; great parks were being laid out; the 
modern sky-scraper, just devised, was 
finding its first application in Chicago—a 
type of building concerning which the con- 
servative East was most skeptical, but 
which since has been adopted by all large 
cities throughout the country. 

Steam railroads were busy solving trans- 
portation problems; the horse cars were 
attempting with feverish haste to provide 
for the rapidly growing local transporta- 
tion needs. Streets, boulevards, stores and 
residences were lighted by gas and oil 
most brilliantly, as it seemed to the boy 
from the country. In short, nothing that 
brains, energy and money could furnish 
was lacking. 

Yet there was not at the time of my 
visit a single telephone in the entire city. 
There was not one arc light or even a 
tiny incandescent lamp. There were no 
trolley cars, no electric motors, no elec- 
tric elevators. Naturally, there were no 
central electric stations, as no electrical 
energy was being produced for sale. 

The use of electricity was limited to the 
operation of a few electric bells and an- 
nunciators in hotels; to a few small electro- 
plating plants and to the electric telegraph. 
No other applications of electricty were 
to be found in Chicago at that time, and 
we are certain that Chicago did not lag 
behind other cities in the discovery and 
application of any existing convenience. 

So the explanation is very simple. Such 
electrical conveniences—the necessities of 
today, were unknown in Chicago because 
they were unknown to the world. They 
were not in existence. They had not yet 
been createa. Many of tiem had not even 
been imagined by the mind of man. 

Development of the Industry. 

Five years more elapsed before Bell, in 
1876, invented the speaking telephone, and 
two years more, before the first telephone 
exchange in Chicago was started. 

Eight years after the visit just de- 
scribed, Edison, in 1879, made known to 
the world his invention of the wonderful 
incandescent lamp. Nine more years 
passed before the first central electric 
power station for the sale of electric en- 
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ergy for all purposes, including power as 
well as light, was put into operation. This 
was the Chicago Edison station which 
was first started in 1888. 

It is true that a number of arc lights 
for lighting stores and streets had been 
operated from the station of the Chicago 
Arc Light & Power Company, started in 
1887, and equipped with the Brush and 
Thompson-Houston series arc. lighting 
systems. However, such systems were 
not suitable for supplying electric energy 
for all purposes, particularly for residences. 

Meanwhile, about 1886, the single phase, 
alternating current, multiple system was 
introduced in this country by William 
Stanley, Elihu Thomson and others. The 
multiphase motor and generator of Tesla 
and the rotary converter of Bradley fol- 
lowed in 1888. The altenating current sys- 
tem permitted the generation of elec- 


tricity at high pressure, its transmission 
over large areas, and its use with econ- 
omy at low pressure. 

France was enthusiastic over the young 
industry and encouraged the lighting of 
the beautiful Avenue de l’Opera at the 
time of the Paris Exposition in the year 


E. W. RICE, JR. 
(General Electric Co.) 
Speaker at the Convention. 


1878. To Paris also belongs the honor of 
holding the first exhibition devoted to elec- 
tricity in 1881. 

By 1884 the Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia opened an exhibition devoted to 
electrical development, largely lighting, in 
which the largest electric generator units 
shown were a 16-light arc light machine 
and the so-called Edison Jumbo, capable 
of supplying current for 1400 incandescent 
lamps, equivalent to about 100 KW. 

The First Electric Street Car. 

In 1886 the first electric street car was 
equipped by Vandepoele, a resident of this 
city. This was followed by a large-scale 
demonstration of this new field for electric 
power by Sprague at Richmond, Va., in 
1888 


In 1889 Paris had another Exhibition at 
which were shown many applications of 
electric power to industry, mines and fac- 
tories, but the largest generating unit did 
not exceed 100 KW. 

These various developments which I 
have thus briefly traced were necessary 
parts of our electrical industry, and as 
they were all started at various times be- 
tween 1880 and 1890, I have selected the 
mid-period of this decade as marking the 
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commercial birth of the electrical indus- 
try. This would make our industry about 
40 years old today—young enough to make 
other great industries such as steel and 
iron seem hoary with age. 


Early Investments. 

Information as to the volume of the 
electrical industry at this period is diffi- 
cult to obtain, but from that which I have 
been able to gather, it would appear that 
by 1885 not more than $3,000,000 was in- 
vested in the electrical manufacturing busi- 
ness. By 1890 the investment in manufac- 
turing had increased to approximately $30,- 
000,000. 

The investment in central stations in 
1885 had been variously estimated as from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000. The largest indi- 
vidual generating unit was about 100 KW, 
and the largest central station had a ca- 
pacity of about 600 KW. 

By 1890 the investment in central sta- 
tions had grown to $150,000,000. 

The largest individual units had grown 
to 250 KW, and the largest station capacity 
to 3,000 KW. 

It is interesting to note that in 1890 
the telegraph business, then nearly 50 
years old, represented an investment of 
some $97,000,000. 

It will be seen that the size of the in- 
dustry, expressed in financial figures, is 
not impressive compared with what it is 
today, when numbers which reach astrono- 
mical proportions are required to set forth 
the financial situation. But, however in- 
significant the results would appear from 
a financial standpoint, it was a period of 
great accomplishment in the technical and 
commercial fields. 

Period of Many Inventions. 

It saw the introduction of the telephone, 
the arc light, the incandescent lamp, the 
electric trolley car, the electric: motor for 
industrial use, the multiple arc system of 
generation and distribution by low ten- 
sion direct current, the alternating current 
generator and transformer, the rotary con- 
verter which tied together the two sys- 
tems of alternating current and direct cur- 
rent, the new art of electric welding, the 
carbon brush which made the direct cur- 
rent generator and motor practical devices 
and rendered possible the direct current 
electric trolley car, and, most important of 
all, the central electric station for the pro- 
duction and sale of electrical energy to the 
public. 

The items mentioned constituted a group 
of inventions and discoveries of funda- 
mental importance which called for im- 
agination, originality and industry such as 
perhaps have not been equalled in any such 
short period of history. 

It also required tremendous effort and 
courage on the part of those who pro- 
vided the “sinews of war.” It was a 
time of stress and trial—of the survival 
of the fittest in every line. 

Pioneer Inventors and Engineers. 

Great credit must be given to the in- 
ventors and engineers of that pioneer 
period, but even greater credit should be 
awarded those courageous men who in- 
vested their funds, frequently all that they 
possessed, in promoting a new industry 
which to conservative men seemed highly 
hazardous and even wildly speculative. 
Such men not only risked their money and 
credit, but those who were successful gave 
unstintingly of their time, energy and 
brains. 

They were possessed with the same fire, 
zeal and devotion as the inventors, and 
without their timely help, unfailing cour- 
age and ability, the young business could 
not have gone forward. The names of 
such fearless leaders should be honored by 
the people of this country for all time. 

There were many on this honor list and 
I would like to pay my respects to each 
and every one, but time will not permit. 
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There were a few outstanding men in.this 
country who, as inventors or financiers, or 
both, were so conspicuous that their names 
need only be mentioned to be instantly 
recognized without the necessity of de- 
: fining their individual achievements. I 
think you will agree that the names de- 
serving peculiar honor in this connection 
are Thomas A. Edison, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Elihu Thomson, George WeSting- 
i Charles A. Coffin and Samuel In- 
sull. 

It may be well to remember that jt is 
no reflection upon the glory of this early 
period to say that the extraordinary 
achievement would not have been possible 
had it not been for the work of many men 
of science who labored for years to dis- 
cover by experiment and induction the 
phenomena and principles upon which our 
industry is based. 


Early Experimenters. 

We must look back over a period of 
100 years to Volta of Italy, who in 1799 
discovered how to make an electric bat- 
tery, and to Sir Humphrey Davy in Lon- 
don, who in 1802 discovered the arc light. 
Then we must go to the University of Co- 
penhagen where in 1820 Oersted, a Danish 
professor, announced his discovery that a 
wire conveying the current of a battery 
deflected a magnetic needle. This was the 
first demonstration that there was a con- 
nection between electricity and magnetism. 

Then to Paris, where Ampere, immedi- 
ately repeating Oersted’s experiments, pro- 
ceeded to unravel the mysterious relation 
between magnetism and electricty, and 
Arago, another Frenchman, discovered 
that a wire, when transversed by a current 
of electricity, acquired the ability to at- 
tract iron particles, and that these iron 
particles fell away when the current was 
broken. This was a demonstration of tem- 
porary magnetism controlled by electric 
current, the basic principle of the Morse 
telegraph and countless other modern de- 
vices. 

Then the path leads to London, where 
the great Faraday in 1831 made his re- 
markable discovery of the induction of 
electric current by magnetism, the basis 
of all modern dynamo-electric machinery. 

Returning to this country, we find that 
Joseph Henry at Albany, in 1831, made an 
independent discovery similar to Faraday’s 
and also discovered the principle of our 
transformer and showed us how to make 
powerful electro-magnets. 

Next we turn to Italy, where Pacinotti 
made the first continuous current dynamo 
with a commutator. From Italy we go to 
Paris, where Gramme still further im- 
proved the commutating dynamo and ac- 
tually made machines of sufficient capacity 
to operate an arc lamp. 

Then we must turn to Germany, where 
Weber, Siemens, Ohm and many other 
physicists made discoveries and inventions 
necessary to the new art. 

The scientific discoveries and researches 
of all of these and many other men, un- 
selfishly working over a period of a hun- 
dred years to discover Nature’s laws, not 
only prepared the way for, but were es- 
sential to the accomplishments of the men 
of 1880-90. 

I think we may safely say that all in- 
dustry is dependent for progress upon sci- 
entific research, but in no industry is the 
relationship so clear and direct as in the 
case of the electrical industry. 


Further Development. 


The next decade, 1890-1900, witnessed a 
continuation of’the splendid work. In 1893 
the Columbian Exposition was held in this 
city, at which time the art of electric light- 
ing and power had so far developed that 
the entire grounds and all the buildings 
were lighted by electricity. 

Meanwhile the multiphase alternating 
current system had progressed sufficiently 
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to permit the development of the energy 
of water power and its economical trans- 
mission to long distances. The years 1893- 
1894 were notable for the installation of 
such machines of 5,000 HP capacity at Ni- 
agara Falls. 

During this period many notable appli- 
cations and discoveries of electricity were 
made in the electro-chemical field. For 
example, in 1890 Hall discovered an elec- 
trical method of producing aluminum from 
its ore, which became the basis of the great 
aluminum industry. 

In 1891 Acheson, working with a pow- 
erful electric furnace, discovered carborun- 
dum, and in 1892 Wilson discovered cal- 
cium carbide, each of which has become 
the basis of a large industry. 

In 1894 Roentgen discovered the X-ray, 
a discovery which led to results of enor- 
mous importance in the alleviation of pain 
and saving of human lives, and to scientific 
results of profound interest. 


Studying the Atom. 

By the X-ray spectroscope physicists 
have pried into the very atom itself, and, 
as it were, have been able to look into the 
interior of matter and see the actual posi- 
tion and arrangement of the atoms. In 
short, they are able to give us informa- 
tion as to the arrangement of infinitely 
small particles of matter, just as the light 
spectroscope discloses the nature of celes- 
tial bodies in the depth of infinite space. 

Roentgen’s discovery stimulated the 
work of Becquerel, who, in 1896, discov- 
ered the strange rays which came from 
the metal uranium. This was followed al- 
most immediately by the discoveries 
made by the Curies of radium, that most 
mysterious and wonderful of all elements. 

Time will not permit us to mention 
more than a few of the high spots in the 
phenomenal expansion of the electrical in- 
dustry since the year 1900. It resembles 
the progress of a mighty river, increasing 
in strength and volume in its passage to 
the sea. 

However, there is one development upon 
which I must dwell because of its tremen- 
dous influence upon our industry. The de- 
mand for larger, more efficient and less 
costly steam units was insistent, and the 
limits of the steam engine as a prime 








OLD PALS GET TOGETHER 
It wasn’t golf weather, but W. A. Johns of 
Jersey City, and J. F. Smith of Chicago fore- 
gathered to talk it over, anyhow. 
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mover for electrical purposes were quickly 
reached. Even in 1900, the largest steam 
engine and electrically driven unit was 
about 3,500 KW, and the low speed revolu- 
tions of the steam engine made excessive 
the weights and costs of the combined 
unit. The electric dynamo is inherently 
adapted to high rotative speeds, many 
times greater than those for which the 
steam engine was’ practical or even pos- 
sible. 
The Steam Turbine. 


Something radical had to be done and 
the solution seemed to point to a rotary 
device, a rotary steam engine or a steam 
turbine. The steam engine manufacturer 
could not be divorced from his low speed 
engine. To him high speed was taboo. On 
the other hand, high speed, especially in 
the form of a rotary device, possessed no 
terrors for the electrical engineer. It may 
have looked to outsiders like another case 
of “fools and angels.” But the electrical 
engineer plunged in, pushed by the able, 
far-sighted financier and central station 
operator. 

After years of experimental work and 
costly trials a solution was found in the 
steam turbine. In 1903 the Fiske street 
station of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company here in Chicago was equipped 
with three 5,000 KW steam turbine electric 
units. This installation marked another 
milestone in the progress of the electrical 
industry, as the capital cost and operating 
expenses per kilowatt-hour of central gen- 
erating stations were at once enormously 
reduced over previous practice. These tur- 
bine units were a practical success from 
the start. 

Within 20 years the size of steam tur- 
bine units for central stations increased so 
rapidly that units of 30,000 KW became 
quite common, and there are in operation 
today in a later station of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company in Chicago sev- 
eral units of 50,000 KW and one of 60,- 
000 KW capacity. 

The increase in size has been accom- 
panied by a: phenomenal increase in effi- 
ciency which has been nearly doubled 
since the introduction of the first large 
units in 1903, so that the consumption of 
steam has been reduced more than half. 


Improvement in Steam Boilers. 


Along with the improvement in the ef- 
ficiency of steam turbines has gone an im- 
provement in steam boilers and other 
elements of the central station, so that the 
fuel consumption per electrical unit of out- 
put has also been reduced fully one-half 
during the past twenty-five years. 

The steam pressures of the year 1880 of 
about 100 pounds were gradually increased 
tc pressurcs of 250 to 350 pounds, with 
550 pounds now frequently used and even 
higher pressures under active development. 

At Niagara Falls the water-wheel-driven 
electrical units have increased from the 
3,500 KW of 1893 to the present units of 
€5,000 KW. 

Almost equally great progress has been 
made in respect to other important ele- 
ments in our industry. Transformers have 
grown from 10 KW to 25,000 KW. 

Electric motors have grown in size from 
5 HP in 1885 to 9,000 HP for use in roll- 
ing operations in steel mills, and to over 
20,000 HP for the propulsion of great 
ships. In fact, the airplane carrier “Lex- 
ington,” recently launched, is equipped 
— electric motors aggregating 180,000 

P. 

Electrical Transmission. 

In electrical transmission, the electrical 
pressure has steadily risen from the 220 
and 500 volts of the early multiple direct 
current systems to 220,000 volts for long 
distances. 

The arc lamp and incandescent lamp 
were the only devices for utilizing electric 
power during the decade of 1880-90. Aft- 
erwards there followed the great expan- 
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sion into the field of transportation. 
Horse-drawn cars were replaced by the 
electric trolley. Towns and cities were in- 
terconnected by electric interurban lines. 
Steam locomotives were replaced by elec- 
tric locomotives in underground railways, 
at many terminals, and on suburban lines, 
and for climbing mountain grades. Elec- 
tricity has come into general use for the 
operation of mines, of factories, in stores, 
hotels and residences, and for every con- 
ceivable service. 
Electrical Heating. 


The electric motor has progressively 
displaced locally generated steam power 
and even small oil and gas engines. The 
electric wire has replaced the leather belt, 
and, finally, the individual motor-driven 
tool has come into almost — universal 
service. 

We now find electric heating proving 
economical in myriads of industrial appli- 
cations. In the last few years, to the 
soldering iron and gluepot have been add- 
ed annealing, baking and tempering fur- 
naces and ovens for handling iron, copper, 
brass, glass, enamel and japan varnish; 
electric furnaces for the manufacture of 
steel; electric welding machines, both of 
the arc and the Thomson design. It is 
estimated that the connected load of this 
class in the United States is in excess of 
a billion kilowatt-hours. A billion pounds 
of copper are now electrically refined each 
year. Electrolytic magnesium, the lightest 
of useful metals, is a new product of elec- 
tric power. . 

The Edison incandescent lamp, after 
nearly 50 years, remains the same simple 
device given to us by its great inventor, 
although it has, in the meantime, benefited 
by the great increase of scientific knowl- 
edge and manufacturing skill so that it is 
now much more efficient. 

The Central Station. 


The largest central electric power sta- 
tion in 1882 contained 600 KW, whereas 
at the present time power stations of 150,- 
000 KW are rather common, and a number 
have reached a capacity of 250,000 KW. 
Larger stations are in course of construc- 
tion. 

The progress which I have outlined has 
been reflected in the figures showing the 
financial growth and present position of 
the industry. 

It is estimated that the capital invest- 
ment in the electric light and power cen- 
tral station industry at the present time 
is over $6,500,000,000, with an estimated 
gross revenue of $1,500,000,000. 

The central stations will generate dur- 
ing this year approximately 60,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electrical energy which 
will be supplied to some 16,000,000 cus- 
tomers. 

When we consider the remarkable 
growth of the electrical industry and sur- 
vey its present position, as we have 
attempted to do up to this point in our 
address, we have, I trust, established a 
basis for an optimistic outlook upon its 
future. 

Capital Invested. 

You will recall that in 1885 the invest- 
ment in the electrical manufacturing and 
central station companies was estimated 
to be about $10,000,000. This has now 
grown to $6,500,000,000 in the central sta- 
tion electrical properties alone, with about 
$1,500,000,000 additional in manufacturing. 
If we include the electric street railway, 
the telephone and the telegraph, the in- 
vested capital, as estimated by the Elec- 
trical World, reached the stupendous total 
of $16,500,000,000 on January 1, 1925. 

Statistics show that the capitalization in 
the central station, manufacturing and tele- 
phone industries has more than doubled 
during the past ten years, street railways 
having temporarily attained a condition of 
saturation. 

We all remember how James J. Hill 
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startled the world some years ago by the 
statement that the steam railroads of the 
country would need a billion dollars a 
year to keep their properties in condition 
to meet the country’s demands. Yet here 
we have a young industry which in one 
field alone, that of the electric central sta- 
tion, is increasing its investment by a bil- 
lion dollars every year. Furthermore, it 
is claimed that the gross revenue from 
this portion of the industry has never 
recorded a decrease. 
Turbine Units Increasing in Size. 

How long can such a remarkable record 
be continued? While in the course of hu- 
man events, it is reasonable to expect that 
the growth of the electrical industry may 
slacken, I confess that I can see no réason 
to expect any reduction in the advance for 
many years. Every extension acts to ac- 
celerate the increase. 

It would be rash to attempt to set limits 
to progress in any part of our industry. 
For example, steam turbine units of 60,- 
000 KW are now in successful operation 
and larger sizes are on order with the 
manufacturers. I look to see the size in- 
crease with the demand, and believe that 
when stations of 1,000,000 KW are erected, 
as they will be, turbine units as large as 
150,000 KW or even 175,000 KW will be 
needed and will be manufactured and 
found entirely practical and highly eco- 
nomical. 


Purchasing Power of People Increasing. 

Economists tell us that the purchasing 
power of our people is constantly increas- 
ing. The electrical industry has, by the 
creation and distribution of low priced, re- 
liable power, accelerated the increase of 
wealth and will continue to do so. 

In 1871, when I first visited Chicago, the 
United States census showed that the 
power at the disposal of each worker in 
our factories was a little over % HP. 
The last census showed that-each worker 
had then available 3.7 HP, although the 
number of men had increased from about 
two million to nine million. The effect 
of placing such an increase of power at 
the workman’s disposal is to increase his 
productivity and thus enable him to earn 
more money, increase his savings, and yet 


. have more to spend for added comforts 


and luxuries. 

Those whose business it is to study the 
conditions, make the astonishing claim 
that “the present market for the sale of 
electrical energy by central stations 
not yet developed (but presumably avail- 
able to its present lines) represents an 
annual revenue of $2,000,000,000 against 
the gross revenue of all central station 
companies last year of $1,332,000,000.” 


Conservation of Resources. 


Many public speakers and engineers 
have warned us of the excessive waste 
which characterizes our modefn industrial 
life. They say we are squandering our 
wealth like spendthrifts. They point to 
the rapidly disappearing forests, the reck- 
less use of our coal, oil and natural gas, to 
the reduction of our.important ore re- 
serves of iron, copper and other minerals, 
to the exhaustion of our soil, to our waste- 
ful methods of distribution, and many 
other things of the same character. 

It is well that such a warning should 
be sounded, as the facts are broadly true, 
and as trustees for the future, the present 
generation has a duty and responsibility 
which it must not neglect. The movement 
for intelligent conservation of all our natu- 
ral resources is one which should be en- 
couraged. 

It is a satisfaction to know that much 
has been done already in this direction, 
especially by the larger industries. For in- 
stance, no better example of such conser- 
vation can be found than in the processes 
of the great packing industry here in this 
city. Other instances which readily occur 
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to us are the steel industry and the gas 
industry, where the so-called by-products 
are being increasingly utilized and made 
available for human use. 


Electric Industry Conserves Resources. 


I wish to emphasize the point that the 
electrical industry may justly claim not 
only to be a creator of new comforts, con- 
veniences and services, but that it is doing 
its share in a large way in conserving our 
natural resources, especially the energy of 
our coal and water. 

The modern steam turbine, while a me- 
chanical device, is a product of the elec- 
trical industry. The large steam turbine 
produces a unit of power for about one- 
fifth of the fuel that was used in the ordi- 
nary steam engine, and less than one-half 
of that required by the most efficent. This 
saving amounts to many millions of tons 
of coal per annum. 

In addition, the equivalent of 20,000,000 
tons of coal is now saved every year by 
the use of electrical water power, and it 
has been estimated that a saving'of some 
fifty million tons of coal per annum is only 
awaiting the electrification of even half of 
the steam roads of the country. 

I have referred to the constantly in- 
creasing size of the individual electric gen- 
erating units in power stations and the 
corresponding increase in the size of the 
power station itself; to the increase in 
voltage which has made possible the trans- 
mission of electricity over large areas with 
small loss. All of these factors, guided by 
intelligent management, have brought 
about a great reduction in the cost of elec- 
tric power to the ultimate consumer. 

During the past 20 years these great 
power stations have been interconnected 
by electric lines, not only the stations 
under common ownership, but those under 
different control. The result has been that 
large sections of the country are grid- 
ironed with electric lines, carrying cheap 
energy to every small settlement, to the 
rural communities and to the farms. 

This great power network from which 
electric power may be drawn at any time, 
in any quantity, and for any purpose, 
should hasten the time when the steam 
railroads of the country will electrify, as 
it will enable them to purchase reliable 
electric power and avoid a substantial por- 
tion of the large initial capital outlay 
which would otherwise be required. 


Electricity for the Farmer. 


Cheap power and light are more im- 
portant to the farmer than to any other 
class of our population. It is a truism 
to say that farming is our basic industry 
and that the prosperity of the nation is 
interlocked with the prosperity of the 
farm. i 

Electricity has now attained a status 
which renders possible electrification for 
the farmer. This is the great opportunity 
now facing the electrical industry, which 
recognizes its responsibility and has al- 
ready taken hold of the job. 

It is estmated that there are 6,500,000 
farms in the United States, less than 10 
per cent of which are using electricity in 
any form. These farms use about 60,000,- 
000 HP in various forms—horses, wind- 
mills, gas engines, etc., of which about 
2,500,000 HP is in electric motors. 

A ready supply of electrical energy at 
reasonable rates will do much to relieve 
the drudgery, increase the output and low- 
er the cost of farm work. It should help 
to bring the profits of the farm in line 
with the profits of other business. The 
telephone, the automobile and the radio 
have already robbed the farm of much of 
its lonesomeness. Cheap electric power 
will do the rest. 

It is the mission of the electrical indus- 
try to furnish this power, and under the 
same wise and intelligent leadership which 
has guided it in the past it will solve the 
problem to the profit of the farmer and 
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itself, and to the incalculable advantage 
of the entire nation. 

In-closing, I am happy to acknowledge 
again the debt which the electrical indus- 
try owes to such institutions as this great 
University of Chicago. Our industry is 
founded upon science and engineering, and 
during the period of its existence has 
drawn heavily upon the centers of higher 
education for men to carry on its work. 

It is a great satisfaction to believe that 
such institutions are constantly growing 
stronger and better, to the end that the 
benefits of a sound education may be en- 
joyed. by an ever increasing number of 
men to whom not only the future of our 
industry, but of our country may be 
safely committed. 

CHAIRMAN TUFTS: From the 
youngest industry we turn now to the 
oldest. The type of work is different, but 
no one needs to emphasize the funda- 
mental importance of this industry, for 
those of us who have been brought up 
upon the farm believe that whether the 
farm raises good crops or not, it is cer- 
tainly a place where many good men have 
grown up and have found the training 
that has enabled them to go through life 
with healthy bodies, and with broad minds 
for the undertaking of whatever work 
they have found to do. 


Can’t Foresee Future. 


In recent years the farmer has found 
new problems confronting him. The old 
balance between city and country is;some- 
what offset, and no one has been. able, fn 
all respects, to foresee just the lines along 
which the future will work itself out. But 
it is fortunate for the country that men 
like the speaker who will address us this 
morning have brought to the problems of 
the farm the knowledge of affairs, the 
experience in the connection which Gov- 
ernor Lowden has brought. We know 
that he is not only our former governor, 
but that he is in a very practical way a 
member of the great body of farmers in 
this country. 

We have had the services of Governor 
Lowden in former years, and he has been 
on our Board of Trustees, and naturally 
we feel it peculiarly a pleasure to welcome 
him here at this time. 

_And we know that the citizens of the 
city, as of the state, need no introduction 
to their former governor who is now, I 
think, in a new and peculiar sense the 
governor of the state in its great agri- 
cultural institutions and relations. (Ap- 
plause). 


The Outlook for Agriculture 


By Frank O. Lowden, Former Governor 
of Illinois. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you at this conference on educa- 
tion and industry. I like to see these two 
names united in an undertaking of this 
kind. I like to think that the great uni- 
versities of our country are reaching out 
for a closer relationship with the practical 
affairs of our country. 

We in America, during the war for the 
first time, seemed to discover the mighty 
aid which the institutions of higher learn- 
ing could bring to the conduct of affairs. 
During that time there was hardly a major 
industry or activity of government, na- 
tional, state or municipal, in which men 
from the university or college faculty did 
not play an important, and in some cases, 
an indispensable part. 

Scholar Deals With Peace Problems. 


If in times of great emergency the 
scholar is so useful in practical affairs, 
why should he not be employed more and 
more in dealing with the problems of 
peace? Our civilization becomes more 
complex ali the while. That is the com- 
mon fate of all civilizations. 

In every age men have regretted the 
loss of the simplicity of earlier times. We 
are no exception, but we too can no more 
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regain that simplicity than could they of 
other nations and of other times. 

This growing complexity demands more 
and more the services of the trained mind. 
Dr. Frank A. Fetter, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, recently said: 


“Throughout the nineteenth century 
the civilized nations, like children with 
new-found toys, rejoiced in each new won- 
der of material progress. Suddenly we 
were made to realize how far material 
progress had outstripped spiritual growth. 

“Race, biologic quality, human psychol- 
ogy are the foundation and substructures 
on which any civilization is built. Are 
these present foundations strong enough 
to stand the increasing pressure of the 
enormous superstructure of our material 
achievements? 

“Many men are asking whether indeed 
civilization has.not already begun its de- 
scent into the twilight of the gods. There 
is no longer doubt in any thoughtful mind 
that the danger that threatens the world 
can be averted only by drafting all the 
powers of science, and all the finer possi- 
bilities of human nature, into the service 
of a new statesmanship.” 


Social Sciences Important. 


The authority of the physical sciences 
always has been recognized in the busi- 
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ness and the political world. And now I 
think I see the day when the social sci- 
ences will play the same important part in 
the affairs of men as have the physical sci- 
ences in the past. 

Human progress began when the first 
man secured enough of food beyond his 
daily needs to enable him to give part of 
his time to the making of some article of 
use. Every additional step since taken has 
been because those engaged in agriculture 
have been able to produce a surplus of 
food beyond their own needs. 

If all the world were required to give 
all its time to securing food enough to 
sustain human life, there would be no in- 
crease of wealth and no progress. 

Wealth, therefore, has grown in inverse 
ratio to that proportion of mankind which 
has been found necessary to feed the 
world. The marvelous industrial age in 
which we live has been possible because a 
decreasing part of our total population 
hitherto has been sufficient to furnish food 
for all the people. Especially is this true 
in America. Our vast expanse of virgin 
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fruitful soil has seemed to us in the past 
well nigh limitless. 
The Constant Search for Homes. 

As a small boy living in Central Iowa, I 
remember well men gazing over the un- 
broken prairies to the west and saying 
that no man living would see those prai- 
ries brought under the plow. Not many 
years ago those prairies were converted 
into fruitful fields and the tide of home 
seekers sweeping on long since has reached 
the Pacific Coast. 

There are still other lands to be farmed, 
mostly, however, inferior to the lands now 
occupied. We will doubtless increase the 
yield of much of the land already in use. 
I think it is agreed, however, that we have 
reached the point of diminishing returns. 
That is, increase in the production of food 
from now on will be at a constantly in- 
creasing cost. 

Ours is a new land. And yet.we have 
already reached the point where the prob- 
lem of food supply for the future becomes 
a vital one. 

Money is a marvelous device. It is in- 
dispensable if exchange is to be carried 
on. It fails, however, as a true measure 
of value when we seek to appraise the 
total wealth of a nation. The earth, we 
are told, furnishes the raw material of 
all wealth. Nations in the past have pros- 
pered by drawing to themselves the raw 
materials of other lands. 

In the near future, as it now seems 
likely, a nation must be nearly self-con- 
tained if it is to be secure. Therefore, as 
a nation depletes its natural resources, the 
poorer it is, whatever the balance sheet 
may show. ; 

Diminishing Natural Resources. 


We wantonly waste our forests and the 
added value which scarcity gives goes to 
swell our national income, though all the 
while we are diminishing one of our great- 
est resourees. The United States census 
gives the }umber production for 1860 as 
twenty-one billion feet, with a value at 
the mill of ninety-three million dollars. In 
1920 the production is given as thirty-four 
billion feet, with a value at the mill of 
one billion three hundred million dollars. 
The product had not nearly doubled in 
these sixty years, while the value given 
was more than twenty times as great in 
1920 as it was in the earlier year. 

At last we are taking steps, through fire 
prevention, through reforestation, through 
a wiser tax policy upon our forests, to 
check the depletion in our timber reserves 
and to insure a permanent supply for fu- 
ture generations. 

But what about our soils? We have 
been depleting them with as little thought 
or care as we have been exhausting our 
forests. The only difference is one of 
degree. When a forest is completely 
felled, all men can see the devastation 
wrought. 

Soil Exhaustion a Problem. 


The exhaustion of the soil is not accom- 
plished in a single year, but extends over 
a long series of years, so that the loss 
of fertility passes unnoticed by man. The 
result in the end must be the same. 
Finally the field will become as waste a 
place as the forests with which we are 
more familiar. This has already happened 
in some parts of America. 

The annual value of our farm crops, 
measured in dollars and cents, makes an 
impressive showing as compared with a 
generation ago. If we could but realize 
how large a portion of this represents the 
fertility of our soil, we would not be so 
satisfied with our swelling national in- 
come. 

We shall not evolve a wise national 
policy until we shall supplement our 
census reports with an inventory of our 
natural resources, showing what portion 
of them already has been consumed. 

In the last analysis, it is the soil and its 
productiveness which set a limit to na- 
tional growth. The products of industry 
may multiply indefinitely. 
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Today the working man enjoys luxuries 
denied a king a hundred years ago. Sci- 
ence and invention are busily engaged in 
suggesting new wants to man and then 
supplying them. We are spending un- 
counted millions upon luxuries of which 
our grandfathers never dreamed. If it 
were not for one limiting factor, no one 
can say to what heights this industrial era 
in which we live might go. That limiting 
factor is the raw materials that come from 
out the earth. 

Food Supply a Limit to Expansion. 

Most important of all these is food. Na- 
ture sets a boundary to the vaulting am- 
bitions of man in the limit of her food 
supply. 

_ The time is approaching when no na- 
tion can maintain a population beyond its 
ability to feed it from its own soil. This 
is a truth which those industrialists who 
dream of imitating the policy England 
adopted in the first half of the last cen- 
tury would do well to heed. 

A short time ago I visited England. The 
remark I heard oftenest among her econo- 
mists and publicists was that England was 
over-industrialized. We are all familiar 
with the great problems with which Eng- 
land is grappling today—grappling with 
a courage we cannot but admire. 

England was the mother of modern in- 
dustrialism. In the early days of what we 
now call the industrial age England was 
supreme. In invention, in business organ- 
ization, she led the world. She recognized 
her unrivalled advantages in manufactur- 
ing and in commerce, 

Her agricultural territory 
She looked across the sea. She saw, it 
seemed to her, unlimited cheap foods 
which she could transport in her own bot- 
toms in exchange for manufactured prod- 
ucts. She was producing the latter more 
economically than any other nation in the 
world. It is not strange, therefore, that 
England at that time, under the circum- 
stances then existing, deliberately adopted 
the policy of subordinating her agriculture 
to her industry and commerce. 


Danger of Over-Industrialization. 

And yet after the lapse of a little time— 
for what is a century in the life of a na- 
tion—the most thoughtful men in Eng- 
land are today wondering if that policy 
was not a mistake. 

If England, with her unrivalled advan- 
tages, already has come upon evil days as 
a result of her policy, would not we in 
America do well to stop and reflect before 
we adopt a similar policy. For today all 
the nations of the great western world are 
engaged in manufacturing upon relatively 
equal terms. They employ the same in- 
struments of production. The same sci- 
ence which industry uses in one country 
is available to all. 

Industrial organization has gone for- 
ward rapidly everywhere. The day of im- 
porting cheap foods from new agricultural 
countries is well nigh spent. 


Balance Agriculture and Industry. 

The problem of today and tomorrow is 
to balance agriculture with industrial 
progress. It was thought formerly that 
a nation was secure only in time of war 
if it were able to feed its own people, un- 
less it, too, was mistress of the seas. It 
now becomes more and more apparent 
that a nation is only secure in time of 
peace as well when it is able to feed 
itself. 

Thus viewed, the problem of agricul- 
ture ceases to be a class problem and be- 
comes a national problem of the first im- 
portance. The common dirt from which 
vegetation springs thus becomes the 
measure of the growth and the greatness 
of any civilization. I have not seen this 
stated better anywhere than by Scrutator 
in a recent issue of the Chicago Tribune: 

“Man's life is rooted in the dirt as much 
as the life of oak or bramble. His tri- 
umphs of art, culture, and statecraft are 
found upon analysis to have been conse- 
quences of riches in the ground upon 
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which he trod. His great economic, cul- 
tural and political failures are very 
largely results of waste of the riches’ of 
the dirt, robbery or slow impoverishment 
of the fields.” 

Agriculture, therefore, henceforth must 
be the chief concern of any nation which 
would flourish and endure. 

Now, what is the fact with reference to 
our own soils, upon which must be built 
whatever of wealth or culture or political 
security we shall achieve? For it will not 
avail us in the end that the smoking chim- 
ney stacks of our industry shall continue 
to multiply if the riches of our soil shall 
continuously decrease. 

Maintaining Soil Fertility. 

Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, of the University 
of Illinois, demonstrated years ago that 
we were rapidly exhausting our soils of 
their fertility. His experiments were made 
in the heart of the Mississippi Valley, the 
granary of the nation. He found that our 
soils have limited amounts of three of the 
principal elements required for produc- 
tion, namely: nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium. 

To maintain sufficient nitrogen requires 
upon every acre of our best land a legu- 
minous crop once in every four or five 
years. Yet, it is safe to say that there 
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is not one farmer out of a hundred who 
heeds this requirement. 

There is but enough phosphorus in the 
soil, as Dr. Hopkins proved, to produce 
one hundred and thirty corn crops, 
though, of course, with diminishing re- 
turns. In the great corn belt, most of 
our best lands have already produced 
from fifty to seventy-five crops. And yet 
it is safe to say that not one farmer in a 
thousand maintains the phosphorus con- 
tent of his fields. 

Of potassium, our soils generally con- 
tain suffcient for many years, though it 
too will one day be exhausted. Besides, 
nearly all our farm lands that have been 
in cultivation for any length of time need 
a frequent application of lime to correct 
acidity in the soil. This we have but spar- 
ingly done. We have been marketing not 
alone the annual yield of our lands, but we 
have been selling with a prodigal hand its 
fertility as well. 

Pays Tribute to Dr. Hopkins. 


- And here I want to pause long enough 
to pay my tribute to Dr. Hopkins. He 
was recognized, I think, as the leading 
agronomist of his time. He rendered a 
service to the cause of permanent agri- 
culture as no other man of whom I know. 

During the war he was drafted by the 
Government to go to Greece to show the 
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people how to reclaim the barren fields 
of that historic land. He there contracted 
a fever from which he died upon his voy- 
age home. Dr. Hopkins is one of the 
unsung heroes of the great war. His 
death was a loss to mankind which no 
words of mine can measure. 

There is no more important question 
before the American people than a national 
agrarian policy which will restore and pre- 
serve the fertility of our soils. And the 
first principle of this policy is that agri- 
culture must be made profitable. I think 
re students of the problem agree upon 
this. 


Soil Depletion Follows Depression. 


When agriculture is depressed depletion 
of the soils inevitably follows. The fixed 
charges of the farmer do not materially 
change whether he has his total acreage 
in cash crops or only a part, with the re- 
mainder in clover or some other soil 
building legume. He furnishes for the 
most part his own labor, his taxes remain 
the same, his interest charges are the 
same, his equipment does not greatly vary. 

Therefore when prices are low he must 
increase his acreage of cash crops in order 
to meet his ‘cash outlay, though he may 
know, and generally does, thanks to the 
agricultural colleges, that his land needs 
nitrogen, phosphorus or lime. These cost 
money and he defers employing them to 
another and more prosperous year. 

The great agricultural plant of America 
has been running down for many years, 
but never so rapidly as during the last 
five years of relatively low prices for farm 
products. This is not the concern of the 
farmer alone but should be the concern 
of all. For sooner or later that deteriora- 
tion will result in higher prices for food. 

The farm year 1924-1925, according to 
to the monthly supplement of Crops and 
Markets, for July, published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, was a better one 
for the farmer than any of the preceding 
four years. After a wage allowance of 
less than common labor receives in other 
industries, his net return upon his capital 
was 3.6 per cent, without deduction for 
depreciation of farm improvements or for 
depletion of the soil. 

Farmer’s Return Very Small. 

If due allowance had been made for 
these factors, any return upon his capital 
must have disappeared. For the five years 
ending with the farm year of 1924-1925, 
his net return upon his capital averaged 
three-tenths of one per cent, and this 
again without depreciation or depletion 
taken into account. 

These figures require no comment. 
From them it is inevitable that the great 
agricultural plant of America has been 
running down at a dangerous pace. 

Of course, this affects, and affects deep- 
ly, the farmer. However, it involves the 
very life of the nation as well. The people 
who live in the cities are inclined to 
interest themselves only in the immediate 
price they have to pay for their food. 
They are not concerned as to how much 
of that price the farmer receives. 

And yet they are vitally interested. For 
if the farmer does not receive an adequate 
price, two things will surely happen which 
are of vast concern to the people of the 
United States. No one can go on indefi- 
nitely producing, whether manufacturer 
or farmer, unless he receives at least the 
cost of production for the thing he sells. 

Farm Population Smaller. 

The result will be fewer farmers: This 
result is already in evidence in every agri- 
cultural state in the country. A report 
recently received from Missouri—the 
seventh agricultural state in the Union— 
discloses the fact that more than 28,000 
farms, or more than ten per cent of the 
total number, are vacant this year. And 
Missouri is no exception. If the facts 
were available from other states, they 
would doubtless reveal substantially the 
same situation. 

This trend does not need to go much 
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further until there is a shortage of food, 
with abnormally and unnecessary high 
prices to the consumers of food. And 
that is what the economists predict if 
nothing be done to avert the calamity: 
relatively }ow prices to the farmer for a 
number of years and then, because of a 
shortage of supplies, abnormally high 
prices. 

The other result, and one which I have 
discussed above, is the gradual depletion 
of our soil, which, in the last analysis, is 
the limiting factor in our national life. 

The city dweller is vitally interested in 
having the farmer receive such price for 
his product as to enable him to go. on 
producing and to conserve the fertility of 
his soil. Milk is now selling in the city 
of Chicago, I am told, at fourteen cents 
a quart. Of-this the farmer receives, at 
the receiving station where he delivers his 
milk, five and one-half cents. It may mean 
nothing to the purchaser of the milk for 
the present whether or not the farmer 
receives enough of the fourteen cents 
which he pays to-enable him to go on 
producing and maintain the plant food in 
his soil. However, it means everything 
to his children and his children’s children. 


Who Gets the Money? 

It is probable that the consumer of 
food is already paying enough and pos- 
sibly in some instances more than he 
ought to pay. The farmer does not, how- 
ever, under the present system of mar- 
keting and distribution, receive his proper 
share. 

Bread is high. We have always thought 
of wheat and bread as almost synonymous 
terms. And yet, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the farmer receives 
but from fifteen to eighteen per cent of 
the price you pay for your daily bread. 

The point I am now making is that the 
consumer is interested in having enough 
of the price of the loaf go to the farmer 
so that there will be loaves of bread at 
“2 reasonable price for his children after 

im. 

Some way must be found to reasonably 
stabilize the price of products of the farm. 
Progress in an industry is measured by 
its approach to stabilization of price. Wild 
fluctuations in the price of any essential 
commodity always result in a loss to the 
community. 

In the first place. bankruptcy becomes 
more frequent, and bankruptcy of any 
business is injurious to society as a whole. 
The owners of the bankrupt business are 
not the only sufferers, but the community, 
a though in a lesser degree, shares the 
oss. 

One economic writer goes so far as to 
say that whoever sells his product for. less 
than the cost of production is committing 
a social wrong. 


Big Fluctuation Undesirable. 

Wide fluctuations of necessity mean an 
average higher cost to the consumer, for 
the dealer must add to the price he makes 
something for insurance against the risk 
he runs. The. tendency in America for 
the last quarter of a century has been 
toward stabilized prices, save in agricul- 
ture alone. This does not mean that the 
law of supply and demand does not still 
operate, but only that elsewhere an effort 
is being made to anticipate the operation 
of that law by determining upon prices 
which will need adjustment as seldom as 
possible. 

In agricultural products, however, the 
swing of prices in recent years has been 
more violent than before. Within the last 
two years the price of wheat has ranged 
all the way from one dollar to two dollars 
a bushel. During the same time the retail 
price of bread has fluctuated less than 
fifteen per cent. 

Within this period hogs- have sold from 
$6.75 per cwt. to $14.00 per cwt. During 
this time the retail price of bacon has 
fluctuated less than fifteen per cent. 

It is clear that the consumer derives no 
benefit from the extremely low prices at 
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which agricultural products at times have 
sold. It is equally clear that the dis- 
tributors of food products, better organ- 
ized, are able to prevent the wide fluctua- 
tions which bring distress to the farmer. 

Does anv reasonable man believe, in the 
face of these facts, that if the price of 
wheat had been stabilized at something 
like say one dollar and fifty cents a 
bushel, consumers would have paid more 
for their bread? 


Does anyone think for a moment that 
if a year ago last summer the price of 
hogs had not declined below $8.00 or 
$9.00 a cwt. people would have paid more 
for their bacon than they actually have 
paid? Is’nt it altogether probable that 
in either case they would have paid less? 
If during the summer of 1924 hogs had 
brought a living price, the farmers would 
not have sold their brood sows, there 
would not have been the shortage of pork 
we have seen this summer, and prices 
wouid not have mounted to $14.00 a cwt. 
when the farmers had few to sell. The 
consumer suffers hardly less from the 
wide fluctuations of farm prices than the 
farmers do themselves. 


Packers Want Less Fluctuations. 
The packers of pork products could de- 
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sire nothing more than a_ reasonable 
stabilization of the price of farm live- 
stock. Their own industry has suffered 
grievously in recent years owing to the 
wild flunctuatious in the livestock markets. 
I think I have shown that the producer 
of farm livestock and the consumer of 
meat products would alike be benefited 
by an approach to stability in the price 
of these prime articles of food. 

And price can never approach stability 
unless it equals at least the cost of pro- 
duction. This I think may be regarded 
as axiomatic. Now to confess that we are 
helpless to right this situation is to con- 
fess the failure of organized society to 
accomplish the ends for which it was in- 
stituted among men. 

If we are helpless in the grip of. blind 
forces which constantly are warring 
against the well-being of society, we 
might as well admit with the prophets of 
gloom whom Dr. Fetter cites, that civiliza- 
tion has “already begun its descent into 
the twilight of the gods.” 

I cannot yield to this depressing view. 
I believe that it is possible for such bodies 
as the Institute of American Meat Packers 
in hearty cooperation with the organized 
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farmers of America and with the aid of 
the best scholarship which universities 
like this can give, to work out the prob- 
lem in a way to benefit mankind. 

CHAIRMAN TUFTS: You have 
shown your appreciation of the addresses 
this morning, and on behalf of the uni- 
versity I can only thank you again. We 
will receive a noon luncheon, and then 
reconvene at two o'clock. 

Whereupon, an adjournement was taken 
to two o’clock P. 


fe 


SIXTH SESSION 


Wednesday, October 21, 1925—2:00 P. M. 


The session was held at Mandel Hall, 
University of Chicago. Thomas E. Wil- 
son presiding. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON—This §after- 
noon the conference is going to be broad- 
cast by KYW. I will ask your indulgence 
for just a minute or two. while they tune 
us in. 

KYW ANNOUNCER: This is station 
KYW Chicago, the Westinghouse station 
on the Congress Hotel, broadcasting the 
afternoon session of the Second Annual 
Conference on Industry and Education, 
held at the University of Chicago in con- 
nection with the 20th annual meeting of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
this meeting being held at Mandel Hall, 
Chicago. The University of Chicago and 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
are holding the meeting in co-operation. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: Ladies and 
gentlemen, members of the University of 
Chicago and their guests, and members 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, and their guests: 

This session of the Conference on Edu- 
cation and Industry, like the one held this 
morning, provides for a forum where 
leaders of major American industries may 
express the status and state the outlook 
of the business in which they are engaged. 
It also furnishes fitting auspices where 
a distinguished educator may forecast the 
development of industrial education. 


Agriculture and Industry. 


It is entirely appropriate that such a 
conferénce should be held in the city of 
Chicago where agriculture and industry 
enjoy the closest acquaintanceship, where 
transportation systems come to a focus, 
and where the east and the west begin. 

It is appropriate that the invitation 
which brings outstanding men here to 
appraise the present and estimate the 
prospect for the future should come from 
one of the nation’s most profound uni- 
versities, and one of the nation’s most 
practical industries. 

Our speakers would scorn to be per- 
functory or visionary, and it is fortunate 
that the environment fits their temper and 
their theme. 

Oddly enough, the men who will ad- 
dress us this afternoon made conspicuous 
to the winning of the war in three dif- 
ferent phases, one under the sea, one on 
the sea, and one on-the land. 

The first speaker rendered noteworthy 
service by the invention of various devices 
both for detecting the presence of 
those insidious instruments of destruction, 
which more than any other thing brought 
this country into the deplorable com- 
plex, and which threatened most the lives 
of its soldiers on their three thousand 
mile trip to the battle fronts of Europe. ' 

His place on this program, however, 
is related more closely to the earlier and 
later applications of his knowledge. He 
is a middle westerner by birth, an inter- 
national figure by scholarly achievement, 
and one of the most honored and most 
welcome citizens of Chicago, through the 
wisdom of the faculty and trustees of 
the University of Chicago. 


New President is Beloved. 
The new president of the university al- 
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ready has endeared himself to this com- 
munity. He already has won the en- 
thusiastic confidence of its business men. 

His utterances show him to be a prac- 
tica! idealist, knowing by his own attain- 
ments that ‘sound theory is essential to 
sound practice. This administrator of a 
great institution yet recognizes that 
theory unapplied is theory unfulfilled. 

His vision already has pictured to us 
education applied more broadly to in- 
dustry and the university participating 
even more widely and more deeply in 
human affairs. 

With such a background and such an 
approach, no name occurs to me of a 
person better fitted to discuss the future 
of industrial education than the President 
of the University of Chicago, Dr. Max 
Mason. 


Future of Industrial Education 


By Max Mason, President University. of 
Chicago. 


The great, modern industrial system is 
characterized by the responsibility for 
human happiness which has been forced 
upon the administrators of the great in- 
dustries. 

The responsibility has been met. Busi- 
ness consists no longer of the exploita- 
tien of public necessity for private gain, 
although business remains both competi- 
tive and cooperative. The shift of em- 
phasis to cooperation, within the indus- 
tries, and with the public, has been com- 
plete. The spirit of modern industry is 
service, and the great business executives 
of today are leaders in the economic and 
social progress of the race. 

It is clear that the happiness and wel- 
fare of the people depend upon the de- 
gree of efficiency with which modern busi- 
ness performs its tasks. It is equally clear 
that the degree of efficiency with which 
modern business performs its tasks de- 
pends upon the competence, training, and 
vision of the individual participants in the 
large cooperative undertaking of satisfy- 
ing human wants, which is the essence of 
modern business. 


Training for Industry Important. 

It is then obvious that the subject of 
training for the industries is one of para- 
mount importance. The early training, 
through a formal apprenticeship system, 
was succeeded by a less formal system of 
training, bearing, however, resemblance to 
the system which it supplanted. Business 
took to itself promising youths and trained 
them up in the way it would have them 
go. Most of the great industrial leaders 
of the past received their education and 
training for business in this manner. 

With the shift to the modern point of 
view, education and training for business 
must be upon a different basis from what 
it has been in the past. Society is faced 
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with problems of importance and magni- 
tude unparalleled in the history of the 
world, and possesses concentration of 
power for their solution. No one better 
than the business leader himself realizes 
that these problems and situations call for 
men of wide training and great vision; 
and that to secure these men we must 
resort to more adequate and effective 
methods of industrial education than we 
have in the past. 
Better Utilization of Resources Needed. 
The increasing ratio of population to 
natural resources demands a wider and 
better utilization of these resources. The 
period of exploitation is passing, if it has 
not already passed. Wiser utilization of 
our natural resources calls on the one 
hand for a more detailed and comprehen- 


sive appreciation of technology, and on. 


the other hand, for more efficient methods 
of organization and administration. 

e have within recent years witnessed 
a rapid concentration in control of indus- 
trial activities. Business has followed a 
more or less natural tendency to combine 
in order to escape some of the conse- 
quences of ruinous competition and to 
reap the economies of large-scale produc- 
tion. 

These obvious economies, arising out of 
large-scale production, may cause us to 
overlook the less obvious fact that these 
economies can be even larger when we 
solve more of the problems arising in 
connection with the organization and in- 
ternal control of tremendously large busi- 
nesses. Moreover, this tendency towards 
large business and great concentration in 
control of industrial activities creates a 
problem of social control. 


Relations Between Employer and 
Employee. 

The relation between employer and em- 
ployee presents problems which have not, 
by any means, been satisfactorily solved. 
The successful operation of a continued 
system of free contract depends upon the 
maintenance of cooperation and goodwill 
between these parties. The utilization of 
human resources must be rendered more 
effective, and of all potential human as- 
sets, willingness is perhaps the greatest. 

Modern science has unleashed forces 
and powers hitherto undreamed of. With 
the coming in of capitalistic-machine pro- 
duction after the Industrial Revolution, 
men began to wonder whether we were 
not creating situations which we should 
never be able to control. More recently, 
some outstanding thinkers have seriously 
raised the question as to whether indus- 
trial society, pushing forward at such a 
tremendous gait, is not in great danger 
because of our inability to control the 
physical forces set loose in the world. 
The ominous voices are few, but they are 
significant. They call attention to grave 
problems with which society is faced. 
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A saddened and demoralized world at 
the close of the World War stimulated 
the feeling of unrest in the breasts of 
large numbers of people. We shall not 
be able to silence the voices of those who 
complain bitterly of the present organiza- 
tion of society by legislation, by suppres- 
sion of free speech, or by wholesale de- 
portations. Cure for the evils is being 
and must be obtained through enlightened 
industrial and commercial leadership. 


These are a few of the major problems 
with which society is confronted in this 
era. Many others might be cited. These, 
however, are sufficient to indicate that the 
future needs industrial and business lead- 
ers of wide training and great vision; men 
who have a sound and thorough apprecia- 
tion of the complex and delicately poised 
structure of society; men who have a keen 
appreciation of their social responsibil- 
ities. j 

What now of education for business in 
the future? In the first place, I am con- 
vinced that the modern university in its 
program of training for business must not 
neglect general education which must be 
regarded as indispensable in any program 
of training for business. 


Training for Industrial Leadership. 


The curriculum of the collegiate school 
of business must have sweep and scope 
if the modern university is to turn out 
men who will be of assistance to society 
in solving its problems of the future. 
Business is, after all, a peculiarly organ- 
ized scheme of gratifying human wants, 
and, properly understood, falls little short 
of being as broad, as inclusive, as life 
itself in its motives, aspirations, and so- 
cial obligations. It falls little short of 
being as broad as all science in its tech- 
nique. Training for the task of the busi- 
ness administrator must have breadth and 
depth comparable with those of the task. 
The tool must have breadth for strength, 
and be tapered gradually to the cutting 
edge of the specialist. 


In the second place, the task of training 
for industrial and business leadership in 
the future is one in the performance of 
which both. industry and the University 
must assume responsibility. The univer- 
sity, I am convinced, cannot without co- 
operation from industry, perform the task. 
Industry without the assistance of the 
university will not, in my opinion, be able 
to perform it. It must be performed by 
the university and industry in cooperation. 

Many different experiments in indus- 
trial education on a cooperative basis 
have been, and are now being conducted, 
with varying success. I should like to 
emphasize one point, which I feel must 
remain in mind if this cooperative task 
be successfully done. In all our training 


for participation in the world’s work we 
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are prone to lay much emphasis on teach- 
ing a formalism of decision and action. 
We must see that in teaching the formal- 
ism we do not neglect training for the 
deeper insight—we must be sure that we 
cherish and preserve the research back- 
ground, the quest for truth, rather than 
the learning of the thought of others. 


Formalism and the deeper insight—the 
greater of stress is the deeper insight. I 
am sure that this view point will be safe 
guarded through the present cooperative 
arrangement between the University of 
Chicago and the Institute of America 
Meat Packers. This is one of the most 
promising experiments which has been 
entered upon in this country. 


The packing industry deserves great 
credit for its vision in seeking the aid 
of a university in carrying out its edu- 
cational ideals. The University of Chi- 
cago is to be congratulated upon having 
an affiliation with a great industry in the 
performance of the important task of de- 
veloping future business and industrial 
leaders. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I think we 
all must admit that Dr. Mason has given 
us a better viewpoint than a merely tech- 
nical one. His professional subject is 
not education in the technical sense of 
the term, but he has brought to the prob- 
lem of education in its larger aspect, an 
outlook that is both scholarly and prac- 
tical, both sound and stimulating.. His 
message of practical idealism and applied 
education gives us zeal, courage and per- 
spective. 

I wish in introducing the next speaker, 
that I might be able to carry you all back 
for a short visit and a few years to a little 
town down in Pennsylvania, the town of 
Crescent, where we might see a young, 
vigorous fellow at about 19 or 20 years 
of age, driving a mail coach for his father, 
who ran a little store in that town. 


A Great Man’s Beginnings. 

This young man was ambitious, he was 
not satisfied with the job of driving a 
mail coach. I don’t know how it was 
brought about, but he prevailed upon 
his family to either move to the little town 
of Braddock, Pa., or let him go there, and 
he took a position in a little town in 
Braddock. 

Among the customers of that grocery 
store which he was waiting upon was one 
man, Captain Adam Jones, who was the 
head of one of the largest steel institu- 
tions of that day, the Edgar Thompson 
Co., of Braddock, owned by the Carnegie 
Steel Company. 

(At this point there was considerable 
applause as Vice-President Dawes entered 
the hall and was escorted to the plat- 
form.) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Captain Jones 
took an interest in this young man, recog- 
nized his ambitions and gave him a job 
as a stake driver. 

In the short period of seven years this 
young man was at the head of the engi- 
neering department of that great institu- 
tion. His ambitions were to be a civil 
engineer at the time, but he was full of 
ambition, and full of energy and he took 
advantage of every opportunity that was 
presented to improve his knowledge and 
to improve his position. 

Reaches President’s Chair. 

As the head of the engineering de- 
partment of that then great institution, 
he built the plant at Homestead, Pa. 
He directed the building of it, one of the 
most modern plants of the day. And 
very shontly afterwards he was made 
superintendent of both plants. 

A littie afterwards, he was made Direc- 
tor and President of the Company, only 
15 years after he quit his job as a stage 
driver in Crescent. 

Three years after that he joined the 
newly-organized United States Steel Com- 
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pany, and organized one of the largest 
institutions in the world, one of the best 
planned institutions in the world. 

He served them for three years and 
then bought control of another large con- 
cern, the Bethlehem Steel Company. The 
eyes of the world were upon him and 
the eye. of the administration at that time 
was upon him. After serving—(Laughter). 

I will straighten that out by telling you 
that the administration commandeered 
this young man (laughter) to take the 
director -generalship of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. They put upon him a 
problem that was of immense proportions. 
A Herculéan task was put upon him, and 
he was eXpected to carry out a program 
that seemed almost impossible. 


Put in Charge of Emergency Fleet. 

That was in the year 1918, in April. 
Conditions in Europe were in a very bad 
state. He was instructed at that time to 
equip the fleet to handle a minimum of 
300,000 men a month to Europe, and the 
battle-fields of Europe, to provide trans- 
ports of a million tons, to provide 


freighters of two million tons. 


At that time he fourd a well-organized 
corporation the Fleet Corporation, but he 
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found some conditions that were a bit 
disturbing with reference to the labor 
situation. He recognized the great prob- 
lem that was before him. He recognized 
also that there were other great problems 
as well as that of labor. 


He delegated the other problems, and 
knowing the importance of renewed en- 
thusiasm on the part of labor in this 
great country, he went out into the field. 
He went to these ship-building plants and 
undertook to create and excite the proper 
interest and enthusiasm on the part of 
these men, 

He took a big job on his hands when 
he did it, and he realized it. But his own 
feeling and his own knowledge of human 
nature and his own determination which 
has marked his entire career prompted 
him on. 

He was not terribly well received when 
he first entered the ship-yards, and there 
was a bit of a murmur around about as 
to how they were going to treat this chap 
coming from the east, and they were go- 
ing to show him a thing or two. 


Won Hearts of Listeners 


I think in every instance he won the 
hearts of the men at every yard. I do’ 
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not believe there is a single case where 
when he left the platform he did not have 
the unstinted encouragement and the defi- 
nite promise on the part of these men 
to put over the big job which he was un- 
dertaking. os 

As a result of these visits, he did put 
over the big job. He accomplished some 
feats that startled the world. There are 
many instances of them, and you people 
are pretty much familiar with them. One 
small case in one of the California yards 
will serve to illustrate the point. 

In one hour less than 24 days he 
launched a 12,000 ton steamer; that is, 
24 days after the laying of the keel, an 
achievement then unheard of. 

I am sorry that we could not have pres- 
ent here today every university scholar in 
this great institution, every man and 
woman, that they might see and hear this 
great man. Surely it exemplifies the fact 
that opportunity in this country of ours 
is just as great today as it has ever been 
in the history of the country. 


Recognized International Leader. 

It is a pity that all of these young men 
and women, not only here, but in every 
institution, might not meet up face to face 
with the record of this man and meet him 
face to face. He is am international lead- 
er, recognized all over the world. He has 
always been a man of extraordinary broad 
vision, and his great work will ever live 
as a physical monument to his wonderful 
accomplishments. 

It seems to me that the feeling of the 
commercial and industrial world toward 
Mr. Schwab is one of real affection and 
that he is one of the best loved and most 
greatly admired men in the commercial 
and industrial world today. 

It is a very great pleasure to me to 
have the privilege of presenting to you 
now Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Bethlehem Steel 


Company. (Applause). 
The Outlook for the Metal 
Industries 


By Charles M. Schwab, Chairman, Board 
of Directors, Bethlehem Steel Co. 


MR. SCHWAB: Can I stand over here 
beside this pulpit? 

MAJOR-GENERAL HARBORD: No, 
stand in front of the microphone. 

MR. SCHWAB: I never like to talk in 
these radios, because it has never been 
what I say that is worth while, but the 
way I look when I say it. (Laughter). 

I prepared a careful speech, too, today. 
(Exhibiting transcript). I must be honest 
and say I did not prepare it. Mr. Ivy Lee 
prepared it for me. 

I thought when I came to these great 
halls of learning, Mr. Vice-President, that 
I would have to make a speech quite in 
dignity with the institution and the people 
who: attended this meeting. But when I 
look about me, I see men are pretty 
much my own class, men in industry, men 
in an industrial character whose education 
has been in the work-shops of the coun- 
try, rather than the universities. 

And so this speech you can read in the 
morning papers. I have given it to them 
already. (Laughter and applause). 

I am going to make you just one of my 
old-fashioned heart to heart talks. (Ap- 
plause). Such a speech as I like to make 
to the people here. 


Gave Up Making Speeches. 
First I must tell you that I have given 
up speech-making. I gave it up a year ago. 
I said I would never make another speech. 
The culminating blow was when I came 
home from making a speech one evening. 
My wife, who was always my worst 
critic, was with me and I said to her: 
“My dear, how did you like what I had 
to say today?” “Well,” she said, “you 
didn’t say anything.” (Laughter). 
Now, the real reason for this speech is 
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not because, or not only because I am 
honored to be the guest of this university 
and your institution, but the real reason 
is because of my life-long friendship 
and admiration for Ogden Armour. (Ap- 
plause). 

He prevailed upon me to break over an 
old resolution, and he has been such a 
friend and such a man that I have admired 
him and loved him for 40 years, so that I 
could not refrain from doing anything 
that he might ask me to do. 

I have had enough fun out of him to- 
day, aside from the pleasure in meeting 
you, in teasing him and in having fun 
with him today to quite repay me for my 
trip to Chicago. (Laughter). 

They tell me, you know, that most men 
are afraid of this great man, Ogden Ar- 
mour. I have never been. He always has 
been a nice, simple fellow to me, and I 
love to tease him. 

We Tease Those We Love. 


I am told that some great poet said 
that you only tease the people whom you 
love. You have no fun in teasing any- 
body you don’t love. Well, if my share 
of love for Ogden Armour has been meas- 
ured by the amount of teasing he has re- 
ceived at my hands today, he is a pretty 
well loved fellow. (Laughter and ap- 
plause). 

Now, I feel that I have broken a prom- 
ise. I wonder why I have, because I 
promised not to make a speech. I must 
tell you a story to illustrate this. : 

I live, as the speaker told you, out in 
the country. I am a farmer these days. 
I am not much of a steel manufacturer. I 
live in a poor community up there, and 
everybody about me thinks that if they 
have anything to sell, with my reputa- 
tion as a rich man, it is my duty to buy it. 

So one day an old fellow came to me. 
He wanted to sell me a cow. I said, “Look 
here, does this cow fit in with my herd 
of fine Guernseys?” He ‘said, “No, I can’t 
say that she does.” “Well,” I said to him, 
“is she a pedigreed animal?” He said, 
“No, I can’t even say that.” Then I asked 
him. “How much milk does she give a 
day?” 

A Good-Natured Cow. 


He said, “I can’t even tell you that. But 
I will tell you one thing, she is a good- 
hearted and a good-natured old cow, and if 
she has got any milk she will give it to 
you.” (Laughter and applause). 

So it is with me. I am like that old 
cow. (Laughter). I am good-hearted and 
I am good-natured, and if I have got any 
optimsim or any enthusiasm or Amer- 
icanism that I can give you today, well I 
am happy in the doing of it. 

I said to Mr. Armour when he came to 
see me, “Am I expected to make an aca- 
demic speech here?” I said, “If I am, 
don’t invite me out. I love to just get up 
and speak my natural way and say any- 
thing that comes in my mind, in any sort 
of a fashion and just as my people seem 
to like it or listen to it.” 

A Big Subject. 


But I will say a few serious words to 
you. I am supposed to speak about metals 
and their future, and their past, and every- 
thing pertaining to metals. Well, it is a 
pretty big subject. 

I have been nearly fifty years in the 
steel industry and I am commencing to 
learn something about steel, gentlemen, 
but only commencing after many years. 
And to learn-about all the metals so I 
could discuss them in a general way with 
you, would be a diffcult thing. 

But I want to give you a little idea re- 
garding this great steel industry, what it 
has meant, and so forth, not with a view 
of boosting steel’ or any of the stocks 
represented by steel, but really with a 
view of giving you some idea of the en- 
thusiasm that I feel with reference to the 
future of this country. 

The gentleman who so kindly and so 
flatteringly introduced me—lI tried not to 
listen to it, but talked to General Dawes 
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all the while, because it does give me an 
exalted opinion of myself (laughter) and 
I can’t help it. It makes me feel differ- 
ently, General, from the way I ought to 
feel. 

I had a set-down in that respect—I am 
coming to the serious part of my subject 
after a while. (Laughter). 


Which was Which. 


I had a set-down in that respect some 
years ago when I was coming home from 
the mill, when I was a mill superintend- 
ent. A working man and his wife were 
walking along the street. My colored boy 
was driving the buggy, waiting for me at 
the station. 

got in the buggy and was feeling 
pretty well puffed up with the importance 
of my position, and this woman said to 
her little girl, “Mary, look quick, that is 
Mr. Schwab in the buggy.” 

The little girl looked up and she saw 
the colored man and myself there and she 
<_< said, “Which one, mama?” (Laugh- 
ter). 

So you see it doesn’t take much to make 
me feel rather puffed up about myself. 
am not going to do that. 


Chicago Had First Steel Building. 


Now, I want to tell you a little about 
steel. As he very truly told you, it is 
nearly fifty years since I started. I told 
Ogden Armour coming up here today that 
I put up the first steel building in Chicago. 
That is the Monadnock Building, in 1882. 
Chicago deserves the credit for the first 
truly steel building built in the United 
States. You can imagine the difficulties 
that were attendant upon that building. 

When I started in 1879 the whole United 
States scarcely consumed a million tons 
of steel. We are running along this year 
—we say business is pretty good, but not 
at the top—and we will come nearly mak- 
ing sixty million tons of steel. 

Now, think of the growth in a short 
45 or 50 years, from one million tons to 
sixty million tons in that time. What 
man is there in this or in any similar in- 
dustry that must not and does not feel 
optimistic about this great country of 
ours? 

Who could have dreamed 50 years ago 
that we would be making 60 times as 
much steel in this country as we made 
then, with an increase of less than 50 per 
cent in the population of the’ country? 

Metals in Everything. 

You have to have steel in everything 
you do, your transportation, your build- 
ings—everything is a matter of metals, 
and especially steel. 

During my long life in steel and activi- 
ties in steel I have always felt optimistic 
about it. There never was a period in 
the past fifty years when I did not feel 
optimistic about the future of the indus- 
try. 

I have builded many mills throughout 
the United States for the production of 
steel and I am able to stand here today 
and say to you that however optimistic 
my views were with reference to thé fu- 
ture of steel, I have never yet built a mill 
of sufficient capacity to meet the future 
demands that were made upon it after it 
was built. 

An so I feel today, that if I had the 
choice of time at which to begin life with 
the future great developments before me, 
I would choose today. After fifty years 
of optimism, I feel more optimistic that 
there are greater possibilities in the future, 
starting today, than I have ever felt any- 
where in the fifty preceding years. 

That is what I call American optimism. 
That is what I call faith and belief in this 
country. 

Developing Our Resources. 

We have a great country here, and God 
has endowed us with natural resources 
greater than any other country in the 
world. No country like ours so endowed 
with the things that nature gives us, that 
will make us great, and He has endowed 
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us with a people of such energy and such 
“Go-aheadativeness” that we can make 
use of and develop these great natural re- 
sources to the advantage of the whole 
world. 

The United States must be the work- 
shop of the world in the future. Make no 
mistake about that. 

And the only great obstacle, the one 
great problem to be solved, the one thing 
that we must understand, in order to give 
us the industrial supremacy of the world 
that we are bound to have is to get the 
ideas of economy that are necessary to 
make our industries great. 


Economy is Important. 


Economy is the basis. Years ago when 
I worked with Mr. Carnegie and for him, 
I used to go to him with great pride to 


- show him my statement of earnings, each 


month, and say, “Mr. Carnegie, we have 
made two, four or eight hundred thousand 
dollars this month.” And, he would say 
to me, “That doesn’t interest me at all. 
Show me what your costs were. They 
are the basis of the stability of your busi- 
ness.” 

If you have your costs at such a level 
that you can command the markets of 
the world, then your business is on a 
sure and safe foundation and that means 
economy. 

There are no profits in business except 
the economies in business. Anybody can 
make anything that anybody else makes, 
but the man that is truly successful, or 
the firm that is truly successful in busi- 
ness, is the fellow or the firm that makes 
it as well and makes it cheaper than the 
other fellow, makes it more economically. 

I was talking to somebody today about 
the question of economy. It was the Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy of your great 
university here. I said to him, “I am go- 
ing to say just one word as to my experi- 
ence with economy. 


Must Study Details for Economy. 


“I have never seen the manager of any 
establishment, however able and however 
great he was, that effected true economy 
in his business by having a general sur- 
vey of his business every day or every 
hour. It is the man who will take one 
detail of his business and study it to final- 
ity, and say of that detail, we can make 
it no better, and thence from one detail 
to another, and he will accomplish real 
economy that the general supervision of 
a business will never accomplish.” 

It is the attention to individual items 
of cost in detail added together that will 
make the successful and established busi- 
ness of today. 

Now, you may take that from one who 
has had many, many years, nearly fifty 
years’ experience, in endeavoring to get 
the costs of the material we manufacture 
to the lowest possible point. I am going 
to tell you one thing more. I started you 
off this afternoon in a good humor. 
(Laughter). 

Laugh Troubles Away. 

My maxim in life is that there has never 
been any good thinking, that there has 
never been any good action of an indus- 
trial character that is not done in a happy 
frame of mind. My motto through life 
has been to just laugh. No matter what 
the trouble was, just laugh. 

I had a good laugh when the toast- 
master spoke of the eyes of the govern- 
ment being upon me. (Laughter). They 
were upon me, I suppose, but I just 
laughed. (Laughter). 

I am so conscious of the fact that what 
was done was done in an honest and 
proper manner that I can afford to just 
laugh. (Laughter and applause). 

One time I had a German working in 
the mills at Homestead, and I met him 
in the morning. He was covered with 
grease and water and dirt, and he was 
a sight to behold. 

said to him, “Altman, what hap- 
pened to you?” It seemed that we had 
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a little strike at the works that morn- 
ing. He said, “Those darned strikers 
down there got a hold of me and threw 
me in the sewer.” 

I said, “That is very sad, Altman, what 
did you do?” “Oh,” he said, “I just 
laughed.” (Laughter). 


Praises Mason’s Address. 


I was exceedingly interested in the ad- 
dress of the President of the University, 
Mr. Mason. I never heard anything more 
able or better in my life. (Applause). 

And I am trustee of three great uni- 
versities. I go to their meetings, and I 
have talked to them about the methods 
of education and told them my ideas, but 
they don’t pay any attention to me. They 
ios go ahead and do as they please, after 
a 

But, after all, what I have said is just 
what he said. Tf the universities and in- 
dustrial life will teach men to think and 
concentrate, you can leave the future of 
successful developments to themselves. 

There is no real education but self-edu- 
cation. When the universities of the 
country will teach a man to think, to con- 
centrate and to know how to educate him- 
self, which he will never do if he doesn’t 
love that which he is seeking education 
upon, then you will be building the true 
leaders of industrial life in America. 


Self-Education a Need. 


The great men in industrial life have 
not been university men. The great men 
have had the genius of life. They have 
had to push forward in life by themselves. 

Captain Bill Jones, my old master of 
whom you spoke, was one of the men that 
Sir Henry Bessemer said to me many, 
many years ago that he had contributed 
more to the development of the steel in- 
dustry than any man that ever lived. He 
was a great genius, he worked and he 
loved his work. 

If he had had an education, such as is 
possible these days, it is hard to know 
what he might have done. He was one 
of the great men that added greatly to 
Mr. Carnegie’s fortune and to his prestige 
and to his reputation. 

But if men are taught to concentrate 
and to think, and if a man loves that which 
he is undertaking, the commercial su- 
premacy of the United States will remain 
unchallenged so long as this great nation 
maintains both those principles fundamen- 
tally right. 

Let them love work. Without love in 
work, nothing is accomplished in work. 
And with that love in work, have the con- 
fidence and optimism that every true 
American ought to have as to the future 
of this country, and success in his busi- 
ness is bound to come with it. 


Be Fearless in Business. 

My idea is to be fearless in business. 
I have read about what Ben Franklin said, 
“Take care of the pennies and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.” That is not 
my view of it at all. I like to take a 
bigger view of the thing. Disregard the 
pennies and look after the pounds. 

Look after the big things in life and 
the pennies will follow after. The pennies 
may be saved as a matter of economy, but 
for the broad vision of industrial life in 
this country, let us look far and let us 
look clear, because the destinies of this 
country industrially are bound to be 
greater than any of the people who are in 
business today dream about. 

I would that I had 25 years ahead of 
me, just to see the industrial development 
that is going to come to this country. It 
is going to be in my mind so great that 
in 1900 when I predicted to Mr. Morgan 
that this country would consume 12 mil- 
lion tons a year, it seemed incredibe to 
him, but I would predict to you with 
greater fearlessness today that this coun- 
try will soon produce and consume 100 
million tons of steel. And I predict that 
with less fear of consequences than when 
I predicted to Mr. Morgan that the coun- 
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try would consume 12 million tons of 
steel. 


Keep On Going Ahead. 


Therefore, I am a believer in industry. 
I am a believer in steel. I keep going 
ahead. I could never stop. I keep build- 
ing and building and going ahead. 

I am sure I shall never do anything 
else, because I have had no real pleasure 
in anything else. It is because I have 
watched and loved this development, be- 
cause I have real pleasure in doing it. 

There are many young men here. Let 
me-say to them that they may amass all 
the fortunes of the world, they may ac- 
cumulate all the dollars they ever dreamed 
of, but it 1s as nothing when compared 
with the thrill and joy that will come to 
you from some duty undertaken and suc- 
cessfully accomplished. That is the real 
joy that will come in industry. 

And I am proud to belong to a nation 
that is called an industrial nation. There 
is sentiment in business. The best friends 
I have in the world, who have been friends 
from boyhood, here in Chicago and New 
York and throughout the United States, 
are the friends that I have made in honest 
and honorable and energetic business as- 
sociations. 

To me it is an honor in these bright 
days of democracy to be connected with 
some great and progressive business that 
represents the manhood and advancement 
of this great country of ours. 


A Materialistic Nation? 


Nations abroad say, “You are a materi- 
alistic nation. We are a nation of arts, 
the advancement of the sciences, music, 
the useful and splendid things in life.” 

There is no greater admirer of them 
than I am. But for me, for my enjoy- 
ment, for my happiness, give me the in- 
dustrial development of this great coun- 
try of ours, that is going to make happy 
not only this country but the rest of the 
world, 

It is not the great riches. Mr. Carnegie 
used to say, “I have never learned to know 
the value of possession. When I sign a 
check for some great educational or other 
charity, I don’t feel I have given anything 
more than the effort to sign the check. 

“Tt is the personal effort in things that 
counts. It is not the money that we give, 
but it is the personal effort to your friends 
and your country and your business that 
makes life worth while.” And so he felt. 

I will illustrate how he felt about it by 
a story they tell about Pennsylvania State 
University. 


An Amusing Incident. 


We went up there one day, or one night, 
to dedicate two buildings, a great library 
that he had given, and the auditorium 
which it was my honor to give. And we 
dressed on the car going up, intending to 
leave immediately after the ceremonies. 

I had a big English valet, sho was very 
correct in everything that ought to have 
been done. He did not find very dignified 
response in his present employer. 

Mr. Carnegie dressed first and I went 
in and dressed, and there I found Charles 
on -the floor of the car, under the bed on 
his stomach. And he was a big and portly 
man. 

I said to him, “Charles, what are you 
doing there?” Well, he came out and he 
said, “Mr. Schwab, I can’t work any more 
for you.” 

I said, “What is the trouble?” 

He said, “Well, I don’t like to tell you, 
but I want to quit when we get back to 
New York. 

I said, “Charles, tell me the truth.” 

“Well,” he said, “here are you two fel- 
lows, you have gone up here and you 
have given away a million dollars or two 
apiece, and,” he said, “you have only one 
little old measly collar button between 
you, and I have lost that.” (Laughter). 


A Task to be Proud Of. 
You, the industrialists of this country, 
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have a great task ahead of you to main- 
tain your position as industrialists of the 
country. It is a great honor, a task to 
be proud of. 

As I said before, you can be proud to 
lead and be at the head of some institu- 
tion that brings happiness and prosperity 
to the people of this country. It is a 
great undertaking. 

— reminded of another story. (Laugh- 
ter}. 

One time I was going through the mills 
at Homestead. I am telling this just to 
illustrate this point, to show you that you 
should not get.an inflated pride over the 
development of your business, as Ogden 
row some of these fellows have. (Laugh- 
ter). 

But this story goes as follows: 

In going through Homestead one day 
with Mr. Carnegie as a young manager, 
very anxious that everything should look 
creditable and be bright and reflect credit 
upon the management, everything swept 
up and cleaner than usual because he was 
coming that day. We always put our best 
foot forward, you know. 


The Irishman that Loafed. 


So in going to one of the great open 
hearth furnaces and looking down into the 
pit and leaning over the rail, I talked re- 
flectively with him as to the future of the 
business and the economies of the busi- 
ness. And when I was leaning over the 
rail, I saw an Irishman, a workman, sit- 
ting on his wheel-barrow down there 
smoking his pipe and having a good, real 
loaf. I said to myself, that looks bad for 
the management of this concern. I felt 
ashamed. 

I called down and I said, “Hey, you, 
what are you doing down there?” He 
looked up and he said, “Who are you?” 
I said, “I am the manager here.” “Well, 
now,” he said, “You have got a d—— big 
job so take care of it.” (Laughter). 

You know I am not afraid to use that 
word “damn” in the presence of the Vice- 
on of the United States. (Laugh- 
ter). 

Mr. Dawes is a very old friend of mine. 
Oh, what happy days we have had to- 
gether when I was in France with General 
Harbord and General Pershing and the 
rest of them in the strenuous days of the 
war. No matter whether he was General, 
or whether he is President of the Trust 
Company here, or whether he is the head 
of the Commission that will bear his name 
as long as history lives, no matter what 
he is, he is just a darned nice fellow. (Ap- 
plause). 

And one that his community may be 
proud of, one who is going to leave his 
name in history. (Applause). 


Tells Lots of Stories. 


I want you to note with what continuity 
I make my address. (Laughter). The 
impulses just well up. When I see some- 
body that I love or like, I stop talking 
business and tell a story about him. 

Well now, my friends, my time is pretty 
well taken up. You have got a most in- 
teresting gentleman to listen to. I have 
to go back to New York tonight. 

There is just one message that I want 
to leave with you with reference to the 
metal industries and with reference to any 
industry in this country. 

Go back to your homes, if they are not 
here; go back to your businesses, if they 
are not here, and take this, not from a 
man who pretends to know anything, but 
from a man who has seen a lot in life, 
who has seen great developments in busi- 
ness, who has studied human character 
and learned to know the real man from 
the make-believe man. 


What Makes Aristocracy. 


We talked a lot about democracy as a 
result of the war. How few of us really 
appreciate the value of democracy. The 
aristocracy of this age is not the aristoc- 
racy of wealth or position, but is the aris- 
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tocracy of men who do something for the 
good of their fellow man. G6Applause). 

Not the man who thinks he is a better 
man than the other fellow, not the man 
who puts on airs and parades his family 
title and his wealth, but the man like 
Charlie Dawes and General Harbord and 
Ogden Armour, and men of that sort, who 
are the widest kind of democrats, and yet 
are the best and noblest of the human 
race. (Applause). . 

This is my message to you: Go to your 
homes and have belief in this country and 
in yourselves. Be happy in what you are 
undertaking and have a good time in life. 

You know, when you reach my age and 
General Dawes’ age and Ogden Armour’s 
age, too—he is only a year younger than 
I am—(laughter), you will know when you 
reach our age that the chief joy of life is 
to know that you have the admiration and 
friendship of the people with whom you 
have spent your business life. 


A Thrill in Successful Business. 


That is the real thrill and joy that comes 
to you, the real sense and satisfaction that 
will stay with you, and will be the culmi- 
nation of what I hope will be the fondest 
desire of each one of you and that is the 
conduct of a successful business in indus- 


I always love to come to this great city 
of yours here in Chicago, and I have al- 
ways had a happy time here in Chicago, 
and I have always admired the progres- 
siveness and sterling character of its peo- 
ple, and never more than they are today. 

It has been a real pleasure to make this 
long journey out here to have met you, 
and not to have said anything more of 
value to you than this: 

Be hopeful and be optimistic, and be 
successful. : 

Thank -you. God bless you all. (Con- 
tinued applause). 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: We cannot 
help but be grateful for the fact that Mr. 
Schwab loves Mr. Armour. He hasn’t 
much on us, those of us who have been as- 
sociated in a business way and have 
known Mr. Armour as long as many of 
us have, probably as long, or nearly as 
long as Mr. Schwab has known him. We 
feel exactly that way about him. 

I am sure we are all very grateful to 
Mr. Schwab for the wonderful talk he has 
made here today, for the advice he has 
given, for the ideals that he has set forth. 
We know they are based upon the experi- 
ences of a man who has been a real suc- 
cess, and we are extremely grateful to him 
for that advice. 


Introduces Dawes. 


It was to have been my pleasure to have 
introduced the next speaker, but there is 
a man here who knows him better than I 
do. There is a lot that I might have said 
about him, for there is. a lot to be said 
about him, but this gentleman who is here 
with him can say much more and say it 
much better than I can. 

I am going to turn over the introduc- 
tion of the next speaker to him. He is 
no less than our own General Dawes, 


Vice-President of the United States. (Ap- 
plause, with the audience standing). 
VICE-PRESIDENT DAWES: Our 


Chairman seems to have overlooked the 
fact that sometimes the best qualification 
of one who is to introduce another is not 
to know him too well. (Laughter). 

I- have discovered one thing, one dif- 
ference between the American people as 
I have traveled over the country and the 
United States Senate. The people seem 
to be glad to hear the Vice-President 
speak. (Laughter). 

The Senate only gives him about 12% 
minutes in four years. That is one of the 
ee why I tried to make the best 
of it: 

I came down here without any idea of 
being called upon to speak to this great 
audience, this great intellectual audience, 
I might say. They met me at the door and 
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WAR BUDDIES GET TOGETHER AGAIN 


The Vice President of the United States, 

Charles G. Dawes, and Major General James 

G. Harbord, now president of the Radio Cor- 

poration, meet at the packers’ Public Confer- 

ence, where General Dawes introduced his 
friend as a speaker. 


told me I had 30 minutes before I had to 
take up what I was going to do. 


Knows Harbord Very Well. 


Now, I could tell you a great deal about 
what I know about General Harbord. I 
was with him about two years in the War, 
and a large part of the time, too, was 
spent in the city of Paris. (Laughter and 
applause). If I told you all I know about 
him it would be a very interesting address. 

He wrote contemporaneous notes of his 
peregrinations in France, which he recent- 
ly published, and he said in the preface: 

“These notes were written for the eyes 
of my wife alone.” 

I told him this afternoon that in view 
of certain glaring omissions in the text 
which I knew, that that prelminary state- 
ment was entirely unnecessary to me. 
(Laughter). 

Nothing Gained by Bluff. 


I want to say just one thing before I 
start—it is not going to be very long— 
about this speech of Charles Schwab. If 
any of you young men in college here 
have got an idea that there is anything 
to be gained by being affected, by putting 
up a paste-board front, by trying to be 
something that you are not, look at him 
and get over it. (Laughter and applause). 

Let me tell you if you have really got 
it in you, you beware of affectation like 
you would beware of small-pox. Don’t 
put up any barrier between you, if you 
have got real merit, and a public apprecia- 
tion of it, by affectation. 

Lots of people forget that natural abil- 
ity when they see a bright young man, a 
likely appearing fellow that wears a 
monocle, or a fellow that wears spats. 
They are trying to be something that they 
are not. 

I couldn’t but just think that we ought 
to all take off our hats to majestic natu- 
ralness, coupled with ability and charac- 
ter, that we see in a man like Schwab or 
in a man like Harbord. That is the kind 
of an American citizen we are proud of. 

Harbord a Real American. 

When I saw some of our alleged pa- 
triots over abroad, trying to imitate some- 
body, misrepresenting the American peo- 
ple, I was awfully glad when a man like 
Harbord got over there that was a real 
American, who drank his coffee with his 
dinner and didn’t care to show them what 
kind of people we were. 

Well, now, I was called up here to in- 
troduce General Harbord. It is a pleas- 
ant task. 

General Harbord started out as a pri- 
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vate soldier. He was an educated man, 
but he went in as a private. Went into 
the army, not through West Point. 

And there is not an organization in the 
world where natural qualities, character, 
where high purpose, where real natural- 
ness, coupled with work, will put a man 
up more surely and more quickly than in 
the United States regular army. A lot 
of our civilian officers didn’t think that 
when, as soldiers they went over into that 
great organization. I may have had a 
little of that idea myself, but I got over it. 

And through the operations of the law 
of the survival of the fittest, General Har- 
bord finally came to the time when he 
chose between business and the position 
of Chief of Staff of the American Army, 
the highest position within the gift of the 
government in the army. 


His Work in France. 


Of his work in France, I just simply 
want to say this: 

General Harbord and his Marine Brigade 
saved the city of Paris, when they met in 
that awful test the best troops of Ger- 
many. The battle of Belleau Woods was 
the Gettysburg o fthe World War. 

Then he was promoted from Brigadier 
General and from commander of that 
brigade to the commander of the Second 
Division. And under General ‘Harbord, 
the Second Division made the greatest 
single advance ever made by combat 
troops of the American Army in France. 
The casualties of that great organization 
were just about one hundred per cent in 
the war. 

He was a great soldier. One of the 
greatest military records that was made 
was made by General Harbord. 

And then we had trouble in the service 
of supply, the habitat of American busi- 
ness men, as soldiers, of whom I was one. 
And in that crisis General Harbord was 
sent down to command the Service of Sup- 
ply, 500,000 men engaged in what was the 
greatest industrial enterprise in the world. 


Made Success of S. O.-S. 


Nothing has ever equaled it. The Pan- 
ama Canal was small in comparison with 
what the American Army and the Amer- 
ican Nation did in the building up of the 
service of supplies behind the Allied 
Troops. And he made a success there as 
a business organizer and director, and ex- 
ecutive. 

So it was not surprising that he was 
asked to become President of the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Between General Harbord and myself 
there exists the most intimate friendship. 
We stood that last ultimate test of friend- 
ship, which is the necessity of reading 
each other’s speeches before presentation. 
I have read this speech, I had to, in order 
to get him to read one that I had made. 

And it is with great pleasure that I now 

introduce to you a very distinguished man, 
a very cultured man, and a very good 
speaker, Major-General James G. Har- 
bord, President of the Radio Corporation 
of America. (Applause). 
_ GEN. HARBORD: The very generous 
introduction which the Vice-President 
gave me brought me two very real re- 
grets. One was that he could not keep 
on indefinitely, because, being a mere hu- 
man, I love to hear myself praised. And 
the other, that I never have and never 
can hope to deserve the things which he 
said of me. 

I call this paper “The 
Prospects of Radio.” 


Problems and Prospects of 
Radio 


By Gen. J. G. Harbord, 
President, Radio Corporation of America. 
The problems of the radio industry 
compared to those of the older stabilized 
industries are those of the growing boy to 
his full grown brother. 
It is almost as difficult to compare radio 


Problems and 
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problems with those of steel and agricul- 
ture as it is to multiply steel bars by car- 
rots or to divide spinach by static. 

Radio in Two Lines. 


The radio business divides in two gen- 
eral lines, the international or trans- 
oceanic wireless telegraph business, in- 
cluding messages between ships and shore, 
and the merchandising of radio apparatus 
of various kinds. The former is a com- 
petitor in communications with the time- 
honored cables. The latter has had to 
carve out a new field for itself, taking its 
chances with the whole world of utilities 
and commodities, luxuries and necessities 
for which the people pay their money. 

The radio communications business, 
which is slightly older than the merchan- 
dising activities of radio, has had to make 
its way inch by inch or word by word 
against old established well known com- 
panies, prospering for over fifty years 
without a rival using other means than 
cables. 

A certain amount of message traffic ex- 
isted which was well and comfortably han- 
dled by friendly enemies. With cable 
rates unlowered for thirty years in a com- 
munications world grown and self-com- 
placent, there suddenly appeared a wireless 
rival flashing messages directly across 
oceans without the necessity of relays, of 
expensive cable-ships; and of landing at 
a given point on ocean shores. 

Its arrival was timely with the readjust- 
ment of foreign trade relations which fol- 
lowed the war, and the leadership in the 
financial world which has come to our 
country. 

A New Spirit in Message Traffic. 

New sources of message traffic have 
been created and new message business 
has followed the ascending curves of in- 
creased imports and exports. By those 
engaged in transoceanic wireless telegra- 
phy a reasonable and increasing share of 
the worlds communications business has 
been secured. To the public a general 
lowering of cable rates has resulted from 
our competition. 

To the competing cables has come a 
renewed stimulus to invention with im- 
proved methods and a corresponding in- 
crease of business and prosperity. 

The long fingers of radio have reached 
out, touching first one country and then 
another, endowing them with the effi- 
ciency of independent, unrelayed and un- 
censored communications with their 
neighbors, and with the hitherto remote 
regions of the world. Ocean-borne com- 
merce is no longer hampered by lack of 
understanding or sympathy, and merchant 
fleets are guided to foreign ports and mar- 
kets and brought safely home by radio. 
It is helping in the stimulation of home 
industries and the opening of foreign trade 
channels. 

Our far-reaching American cables have 
long been a pride and a dependence of our 
country. But after all, over fifty per cent 
of the world’s cables still center in Lon- 
don and old England is still the leader. 

America Leads in Radio. 

In radio communications we claim; the 
leadership for America. World wide 
wireless was born of American vision and 
technical skill. America is the pioneer 
and the trail-blazer. It is the focal point 
for the radio network which links the 
lands together. 

Our American: radio communications 
total 60,000 miles. 

Transatlantic radio circuits are in oper- 
ation between the United States and Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Poland, 
Sweden, Norway and the Argentine. 
Across the Pacific radio connects America 
with Japan, Hawaii, and the Dutch East 
Indies. Of these the wireless circuits to 


Germany, Sweden, Norway and Poland 
are as yet the only direct channels of 
communication linking those great coun- 
tries with our own. 

In direct chain of ascent from the steam 
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engine, the steamship, the telegraph and 
telephone, and the ocean cable, radio 
takes its place as the latest link in human 
progress and scientific achievement. In 
the realm of business, of war for peace, 
and of struggle for betrer relations and 
more complete understanding, it com- 
mends itself to your sympathetic use and 
understanding. 


Not Subject to Censor. 


The electro magnetic signal once on its 
way is beyond the control and censorship 
of anyone and travels uncolored by the 
politics or commerce of any country over 
which it passes. It goes directly to its 
destination, pausing on’ neither land nor 
sea, neither relayed nor delayed in inter- 
mediate countries. 

The merchandising field of the radio 
business comprises the sale of radio re- 
ceiving and transmitting apparatus, the 
combination of radio and phonograph now 
happily married and living in the same 
cabinet, and the vacuum tube, with the 
necessarily related industries. 

It has grown from nothing to present 
size in the last five years. Radio broad- 
casting which is the basis of the entire 
radio merchandising business dates only 
from 1920. The first broadcasting station 
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began operations in that year. There are 
today more than six hundred broadcagt- 
ing stations in the United States, over ten 
times as many as exist in the remainder of 
the world. 

Radio broadcasting has been developed 
to its highest point in America and more 
of it is done under our bending skies each 
24 hours than in all the other nations 
combined. America unquestionably leads 
in the technique and practice of success- 
ful radio broadcasting. 

The radio apparatus business conse- 
quent on the development of broadcasting 
has grown from an approximate total of 
$2,000,000 in 1920, to a total of $350,000,000 
in 1924, and an estimated total for 1925 of 
$500,000,000. 


How America Buys Radio. 


For every dollar which the American 
spent for shoes in 1924 he spent twenty- 
five cents for radio; for each dollar that 
went for musical instruments seventy-five 
cents went for radio; for each dollar’s 
worth of jewelry of all types, seventy-five 
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cents worth of radio apparatus found a 
new owner. 


Such rapid expansion of a new business 

has brought the usual penalties of insta- 
bility, cut-throat competition, low stand- 
ards and business hysteria. Stock-jobbing, 
fly-by-night companies, and shoe-string 
capitalization have handicapped the in- 
fancy of an industry which challenges the 
imagination in its possibilities, and fasci- 
nates the restless and unstable with its 
opportunities. 
_ In a business which by its very nature 
is founded on the patents, which under 
our constitution are supposed to protect 
the inventor, hundreds of manufacturers 
and assemblers have embarked, using the 
patents that belong to someone else. 

In an art which depends for its develop- 
ment upon costly research, scores of fac- 
tories have operated without a pretense 
of such effort. Among radio dealers there 
have been many who have felt little re- 
sponsibility to the public and no regard 
for the rights of others. The crime wave 
which people regret in these post-war 
days has included every kind of patent 
piracy. 

Laxity of law enforcement and a gen- 
eral cynical indifference of our mixed 
population to the protection of rights 
which to many millions of our people are 
intangible and little understood, have 
flourished in an era of partial paralysis of 
judicial processes. The courts are strug- 
gling months and even years behind their 
calendars. 

The enforcement of laws to which the 
masses are indifferent if not hostile has 
crowded from the courts in many regions 
the mere property protection due to indi- 
viduals. 


Great Field of Human Enterprise. 

Such in general is the story of radio 
which on its communication side helps to 
link the nations together; and on its in- 
ventive research, manufacturing and sales 
side furnishes the world with instruction, 
information and entertainment. It has bé- 
come one of the greatest fields of human 
enterprise. 

The problems asking for solution in the 
radio industry today fall roughly into 
three classes—technical, commercial and 
those touching public and governmental 
relations. Some of these are common to 
all phases of radio business. I ask your 
consideration of them in the order in 
which I have named them. 


Technical Problems. 


The great obstacle to successful radio 
operation in both long distance communi- 
cations and in broadcasting is that of in- 
terference, either natural through static, 
or artificial through more than one radio 
transmission trying to occupy the air at 
the same time on the same or nearly the 
same wave length. 

The primary requisite for an interna- 
tional telegraph service is the right to 
make use of facilities in that unmeasured, 
unexplored realm, still undivided and un- 
allocated among the nations—the air— 
through which unseen the radio message 
travels. 

All radio uses the same common high- 
way, a highway the capacity of which is 
definitely limited, and on which traffic 
must be as carefully regulated as on 
Broadway or Michigan Avenue. Wave- 
length allocation either through squatters 
rights or prescriptive occupation or by 
international agreement is essential. to 
radio service. Since the highway is an 
open one, regulation may seem like denfal 
of rights, yet, even the most querulous of 
humanity driving on a common highway, 
accepts without too much complaint the 
regulation made necessary by the limited 
capacity of a bridge or ferry. 


Must Regulate Radio Traffic. 


Crowding the radio highway causes in- 
terference. The radio road space needed 
depends upon the type of service. A high 
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speed telegraph service requires more 
space than a slower one. The radio speak- 
ing telephone and radio broadcasting re- 
quire still more space. 

The need for segregation is an attribute 

of everyday life. You are gathered here 
today in space bounded by walls in order 
that this paper occupying the common 
highway of sound, no matter how indif- 
ferently fulfilling its purposes, may at 
least disturb no one outside this room. 
_ Radio engineers are continually work- 
ing on the problem of decreasing the 
space now needed by particular services, 
and the boundary walls necessary to pro- 
tect them. The attention of governments 
as well as individuals is being directed to 
it, and progress is being made in finding 
adequate radio space for so many widely 
different travelers of the radio highway. 

Static at one time or another is the alibi 
offered for every shortcoming in radio 
performance. It is at its maximum in hot 
weather and in hot climates. It is the 
usual accompaniment of the summer 
thunder storm, and of atmospheric dis- 
turbances generally. 


Static a Big Problem. 

In broadcasting it produces crashes that 
occasionally torture the ear of the radio 
listener. 
fuses the signal, producing false‘ dots and 
dashes. There is not much exact knowl- 


edge of static and its first cousin known 


as fading. 

What happens to the radio signal after 
it leaves the transmitter is still unknown. 
Its air path has not been accurately 
traced. Why it behaves erratically is still 
an unanswered question. Much study has 
been given to the merits of short wave 
lengths as opposed to long waves in long 
distance communication. Here are en- 
countered the limitations on the radio 
highway traveled. The limitations are 
fading, and the noise caused by static. 

On a telegraph circuit static perceptibly 
slows down speed. It occurs at all wave 
lengths that have yet been tested but is 
less troublesome on the shorter wave 
lengths while operating on our present 
speeds. Fading, however, is more rapid 
and troublesome with the short waves. 

Static appears to be somewhat direc- 
tional and the use of directional terminal 
receiving equipment shuts out the noises 
from all directions except that from which 
the signal is being sent. Directive termi- 
nals, somewhat widely separated, con- 
tribute to evading static which will rarely 
be at the same intensity at different 
places. 

No subject in the world so constantly 
occupies the mind of radio engineers or 
so continuously monopolizes their en- 
deavor. Its complete solution is still in 
the future. The best that has been done 
is by increased power to out-crash the 
crash, to increase the strength of the 
transmitted signal in proportion to the 
false interfering signal made by static. 


Accuracy Is the Big Point. 


Accuracy is the keystone of a good 
communication system. More than one 
improvement has been rejected by the 
radio telegraph business because it failed 
to meet the requirements for accuracy. 

Static is the predominant cause of in- 
accuracy. Methods for improving speed 
and accuracy are constantly being tested. 
Printer telegraphs can be used but the 
speed limitations inherent in the printer 
set a limit to the fast work needed in 
keen competition with older systems. 

One improvement which radio promises 
you as commercially available within a 
year is the fac-simile radiogram. This is 
the fruit of long research work done in 
photo-radiograms. The received copy is a 
fac-simile of the original, and its accuracy 
will be beyond question. The speed at 
which this work is now being done prom- 
ises commercial value before summer 


static blooms again. : 
Records for six summers show steadily 





In wireless telegraphy it con-’ 
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increasing efficiency in wireless work. 
Each year brings international wireless 
telegraphy nearer to the conquest of 
static. 

Public interest in the technical efficiency 
of radio is naturally in the broadcast 
transmission and reception. The broad- 
cast listener desires a loud clear signal 
perfect in tone, and without interruption 
due to either atmospheric or artificial dis- 
turbances. The production of such sig- 
nals at any reasonable distance from a 
broadcasting station requires high power 
and technically advanced equipment at 
every step from the pick-up microphone 
to the waves radiated from the aerial wire 
system. 

Receiver Presents Some Problems. 

The best signal, once it has left the 
broadcasting station, is at the mercy of 
the receiving equipment during the pro- 
cess of its translation into the sound heard 
by the radio listener. The characteristics 
of the receiver present, therefore, an im- 
portant series of problems in the radio 
business. 

The perfection of such apparatus is of 
course more a problem for the engineer 
and the factory than for consideration of 
a popular audience. In the solution of its 
technical problems the public can aid the 
industry by the intelligent pressure of 
public opinion towards the elimination of 
artificial interferences. 

The principal source of these is an- 
tiquated equipment on ships and shore 
stations. No radio listener, probably, but 
has had the experienee of listening to 
some program of interest or entertain- 
ment which has been interrupted by the 
dots and. dashes of some ship or shore 
station. This is generally caused by the 
use of older equipment. 

These problems of technical nature may 
be summed up for the broadcast listener 
by saying that what he desires is quality 
of production, clarity, volume and mellow- 
ness, selectivity, the ability to pierce 
through the clamor of the night and hear 
only the things he wishes to hear; dis- 
tance, the saxophone of San Francisco 
calling clearly to its mate in New York 
without” interference, - blur or blemish. 
These are the miracles which the progress 
of the art should bring you in the near 
future. 

Sales Problems Also Important. 

Salesmanship, the bridge between scien- 
tific achievement in the laboratories and 
the common availability and usefulness of 
the achievement, is still an inexact science 
in radio. Bringing radio sets up to a 
standard of mechanical perfection,—taking 
the barnyard tenor and the backfence so- 
prano out of them—has been, as I have 
already indicated, one of the chief 
problems of the radio business. 

Research engineers and scientists, like 
surgeons, have gathered around the pa- 
tient, from time to time, and have oper- 
ated to remove the squawks and radio 
adenoids from which the child has suf- 
fered. Largely these operations have been 
successful and the patient still lives. 

Simplicity of operation, appearance and 
price, now that we are approaching the 
ultimate in radio quality, are the chief 
features that concern the public and rep- 
resent our principal problems in radio 
salesmanship. 

Merchandising Fundamentals the Same. 

The same elements, it is true, are pres- 
ent in other lines of business. They are 
the ordinary fundamentals in good mer- 
chandising. 

But as details of refinement are added, 
the new affects the saleability of the old, 
as the cigar-lighter, the curve of a stream 
line, or the shade of new upholstery dif- 
ferentiates one motor car model from an- 
other. Some little differences are to be 
expected in a changing art, and new 
crowds upon the heels of old, as maturity 
follows youth. 
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_ Such changes are inevitable if progress 
is to be made, but the trend is towards 
stabilization in radio invention as well as 
in radio merchandising. Too many men, 
perhaps, have tried to make a fortune out 
of radio, too many manufacturers, too 
many jobbers, too many dealers. 

Radio is already an overcrowded indus- 
try. <A selective process must be begun 
—the inevitable evolution with the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Modern merchandis- 
ing involves the humanities and the square 
deal. It has become a complicated prob- 
lem because of the part played by distance 
and transformation, shipping and freight 
rates, warehousing, and local delivery to 
dealers, credits, time payments and the 
related transactions and trade machinery. 


The Duty of the Industry. 

We in the radio business feel that our 
task,—perhaps our duty,—reduces itself to 
the introduction of a marvelous new 
source of entertainment and education to 
the 26,000,000 families of the United 
States; to put the product in their hands 
at a price that they can pay; to'do this in 
the most economical manner possible; to 
let those who perform an honest part in 
these functions collect their reward and 
earn their living; and last but not least 
to make our own business profitable. 

The merchandising of radio is a large 
task of general interest to the public, to 
the trade intermediaries and the manu- 
facturers. As time moves on, we are see- 
ing more clearly what the equities are and 
how necessary is their just distribution if 
radio is to keep its present place and con- 
tinue a normal growth. There must be a 
balance of justice between the workers in 
the radio shops, the inventors, the invest- 
ors, the factories. And in addition there 
must be preserved the all-important rela- 
tionship between the retail dealer and the 
ultimate consumer. 

Broadcasting Basis of Radio Sales. 

Successful radio broadcasting lies at the 
very basis of our sales problems. People 
buy radio receiving apparatus only to 
listen to entertainment and instruction or 
information sent out by broadcasting sta- 
tions. The radio receiver, being depend- 
ent for its entertainment value upon pro- 
grams transmitted from a_ station, the 
technical and program organization of the 
broadcasting station are fundamentally 
important in radio merchandising. Numer- 
ous problems arise in satisfying the desire 
of the listeners for uninterrupted high 
quality programs. 

hey wish to hear experienced and 
thoroughly qualified artists in well chosen 
and cleverly coordinated programs. There 
are hundreds of broadcasting stations in 
our country .and the available supply of 
program talent is limited. The improve- 
ment of programs will depend upon the 
construction of high power stations reach- 
ing so large an audience that it will be 
economically feasible to provide programs 
of the desired quality through such sta- 
tions. 

The interconnection of such super power 
stations, either by wireline network or by 
radio relay systems, enabling syndication 
of programs. is a long advance step to- 
ward such high grade programs. By lo- 
cating such high-power stations at care- 
fully selected points over the country ade- 
quate public service broadcasting can be 
given. . 

Listeners Want to Pick and Choose. 

Most listeners at times find that even 
their favorite station is sending out pro- 
grams that do not appeal to their taste or 
fancy. They desire an alternative program 
from some other station—in other words 
listeners like to have a choice between 
several equally available programs. 

This desire can be best met by high 
power stations so located relatively to 
each other that every listener can hear 
two or more of them with satisfactory 
volume and quality. It is evident, too, 
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that in national broadcasting the syndica- 
tion of programs can only be successful 
where a reasonable diversity of programs 
is guaranteed. 

There is in America a large and in- 
creasing interest in European affairs and 


customs. Many listeners desire to hear 
programs which come from England, 
France, Germany, and other European 


countries, and the broadcasting system of 
the future will provide this service in the 
interest of the related business of mer- 
chandising. This problem will be solved 
in the near future. 

Since quality and diversity of program 
involve public taste and aesthetic judg- 
ment, these will presumably be continu- 
ing problems for which no ultimate and 
permanent solution is possible. The best 
that the radio broadcasting industry can 
hope to do is to keep abreast of the evo- 
lution of an aesthetic public taste. 

Perhaps with the passing of the flapper, 
and the boy who carries the hip flask, 
their united demand for jazz may with 
time give way to a cultivated taste for 
better, if not.classical music, and generally 
for entertainment of which syncopation -is 
not the characteristic feature. 


The Public Relations of Radio. 


There are few developments of our mod- 
ern civilization touching the public inter- 
est from so many angles as radio. At- 
tractive alike to the manufacturer, the 
salesman, the idler in his palace and the 
workmen in his humble home; challeng- 
ing the genius of the inventor and the 
engineer; offering a field to the financier 
and the promoter; tempting to the legis- 
lator and the up-lifter; dear to the heart of 
the international negotiator and already 
the subject of reams of diplomatic corre- 
spondence; an increasing problem to the 
larger nations and a door to a world 
theater for the hitherto inarticulate small 
ones; a goldmine for the patent lawyers 
and a heavy burden to the courts: a boon 
to the farmer in his isolation and to the 
bedridden in his helplessness; an  un- 
rivalled instrument of mass appeal for the 
statesman, the politician and the dema- 
gogue; an education to the unlettered and 
an inspiration to the cultured; no inven- 
tion since printing has so profoundly af- 
fected mankind of every color and in every 
clime. 


Radio Needs Room to Grow. 


In the miraculous rapidity of its devel- 
opment in this country radio has had the 
sympathetic interest of the most impor- 
tant departments of our government. Too 
much regulation would have crippled and 
bound an industry that needed a certain 
freedom for its natural development; too 
little sympathetic control and _ interest 
would have paralyzed the art through its 
own inherent possibilities for lawlessness. 
To have frozen its early control into 
statutes would have hampered its growth 
as would steel garments a growing child. 

Too much credit cannot be given to leg- 
islators who have thus far resisted the 
temptation to build a monument by at- 
taching their names to a radio bill in 
addition to the several other laws now 
adorning our statute books. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce with its far-reaching 
activities headed by one of the ablest men 
of our generation has stimulated the radio 
industry in America to an extent not 
equalled in any other country. 

There is at this moment pending the 
invitation extended by the Secretary of 
Commerce to the Fourth National Radio 
Conference which is to convene in a few 
days at the national capital. Its success- 
ful issue may see solved a number of 
problems which are still perplexing those 
of us who are engaged in the radio field. 

The Department of State has well 
served the radio industry of America by 
its skillful and constant urging of our 
interests in foreign fields. Particularly 
has this been true 


in South America, 
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where American leadership has been po- 
tentially established in international wire- 
less communications. 
been an issue on which our State Depart- 
ment has constantly contended for the 
principle of the Open Door. If Chinese 
and Americans are to control the wireless 
communication between their two coun- 
tries it will be because of the strong sup- 
port and efficient backing which our De- 
partment of State has afforded to an 
enterprise to be organized under Chino- 
American control. ; 


Has Power to License Stations. 


Under the law the Department of Com- 
merce has to do with the licensing of sta- 
tions both for transoceanic and marine 
wireless telegraphy, and for radio broad- 
casting. The courts have held that it has 
no right to withhold a license at its discre- 
tion when duly applied for in accordance 
with the letter of the law. 

The number of wave-lengths on which 
radio broadcasting may be done, having 
due regard for the absolute necessity for 
neighboring wave-lengths for ship to 
shore telegraphy on which the safety of 


_ those who go down to the sea in ships 


may at any moment depend, is a limited 
one. The number of broadcasting stations 
is constantly increasing, while the avail- 
able wave-lengths cannot possibly be’ in- 
creased. 

Under such circumstances to satisfy 
over 600 stations with only 72 effective 
wave-lengths available, is an absolutely 
impossible task. 

The motives that send people into 
broadcasting are various. Not all have to 
do with public welfare and entertainment. 
All good broadcasting stations stimulate 
the sale of receiving apparatus for those 
engaged in that business. Many are op- 
erated for that purpose alone, the benefit 
to the public being an incident or by- 
product. ; 

There are a few very high class stations 
which testify to a duty to the public, a 
desire to serve, which after all must lie 
at the basis of any real and lasting suc- 
cess in this life. From them the stimulus 
to sales reflects the effort which must 
constantly be made if the public is to be 
well served. Some erect stations as an in- 
strument for advertising other businesses 
than that of radio, such as newspapers, 
automobile schools, and chiropractic in- 
stitutions. 

In 1924 a prominent candidate for the 
presidential nomination seriously con- 
templated the ‘erection of a broadcasting 
station to further the fortunes of his can- 
didacy. In New York City a municipal 
broadcasting station has sometimes served 
political purposes. The roar of the static 
in a multitude of indifferent broadcasting 
stations is pierced by occasional yells of 
monopoly when some more fortunate or 
enterprising concern gets a wave-length 
that someone else wants. 


Assignment of Wave Lengths. 


The growth of broadcasting stations 
with the consequent demand for assign- 
ment of wave-lengths carries some polit- 
ical possibilities with it. No doubt the 
matter of wave-lengths is one of the chief 
problems of the Department of Com- 
merce, as it is of those who invest their 
capital in the erection of stations for any 
one of the various motives which call for 
such stations. While it may be said to be 
primarily the government’s problem, it is 
the incidental worry of every owner of an 
efficient station. 

The ether is full of the interferences of 
poorly run stations wabbling off their as- 
signed wave-lengths, putting out cheap 
and ill chosen programs, and running in 
debt for want of a method to support 
broadcasting. 

International radio telegraphy offers a 
fertile field for diplomacy. Here, as in 
radio broadcasting, the number of avail- 
able wave-lengths is limited. At least one 


In China, radio has » 
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great European company has for years 
been in the business of building radio sta- 
tions for remote parts of the world and, 
unrestrained by international agreement 
and unhampered by scruples, has sold a 


wave-length with each station. Almost 
every great nation has some concern 
building high power stations each of 


which demands or takes a wave-length. 


The Question of Wave-Lengths. 

Britain with her customary assurance in 
foreign fields, and her widely flung em- 
pire, has pre-empted many wave-lengths 
for her Imperial Chain of stations reach- 
ing to her most distant dependencies. No 
nation has built more high power trans- 
oceanic stations than ourselves, and we 
like the others, have taken for such sta- 
tions the most convenient wave-length not 
in use by someone else. The best of the 
wave-lengths have now been pre-empted 
and by right of use, discovery or some 
form of international eminent domain, 
must be denied to later comers. 

Unquestionably a nation that has used 
wave-lengths unprotested must be pro- 
tected in the rights acquired by such use 
over a period. The wave-length is a spe- 
cies of property. Losses in money and 
prestige would follow the deprivation of 
a particular wave-length to which right 
has been established by actual use. 

These matters will have to be consid- 
ered by international conferences, a form 
of calamity which has not yet much af- 
flicted the radio field, but is constantly 
threatening. In these days when confer- 
ences have become perhaps the most prev- 
alent form of international sport an In- 
ternational Radio Conference cannot be 
much longer delayed. 

An International Telegraph Conference 
even now sitting in Paris, and which was 
called to revise a convention originally ap- 
plicable only to wire communications, has 
sought to include the consideration of 
radio in its program. An international 
convention which met in London in 1912 
and fixed rules regarding ship-to-shore 
telegraphy is now considered to be out of 
date, and as it sat long before either 
transoceanic wireless or _ broadcasting 
came into being, it will no doubt be the 
subject of an early convention. ‘ 


Government Monopolies on Radio. 

The facility with which radio lends it- 
self to international discussion and con- 
ference is promoted by the fact that in 
many countries radio telegraphy is a gov- 
ernment monopoly. Such governments 
are in the radio business competing with 
the private enterprise of other countries, 
notably that of our own. 

This more than any other one fact has 
led the unification of transoceanic radio 
communication in this country, resisting 
as American radio must, the thrust of a 
government monopoly from many coun- 
tries with which it exchanges message 
traffic. Its competition with the cables 
on it from any just charge of monop- 
oly. 

It is evident to any thinking person that 
in such a case choice must be made as 
to whether radio transoceanic communi- 
cation on our shores shall be unified in 
native or alien hands. 

Not the least of radio problems are 
those which have to do with patents. The 
stabilization of the radio industry cannot 
precede the clarification of patent rights. 
A provision in our Constitution contem- 
plates legislation by which inventors and 
authors shall be entitled to protection for 


their inventions and writings. Such leg- 
islation has long existed. 
Enlightened governments throughout 


the world have thrown their protection 
around patents with the single idea of pro- 
viding sufficient incentive for the competi- 
tion. of individual ideas, individual in- 
genuity and individual genius. 
Public Benefit from Inventions. 
In times past the poor inventor,—for 
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rich men have seldom shown as inventors 
—has struggled, hungry and sometimes 
cold, in his garret. His invention to be 
useful had to be manufactured, which in 
turn required capital which he was some- 
times unable to secure, or to obtain which 
he had to sacrifice his rights. It is sel- 
dom that a single invention dominates an 
entire industry, and the separate, unas- 
sembled and uncoordinated inventions of a 
number of persons must be brought to- 
gether if the public is to have the benefit 
of their work. Likewise, an invention 
alone may be worthless, while brought to- 
gether with others pertaining to the same 
field it may be valuable beyond computa- 
tion. 

The inventor so seldom covers the en- 
tire field that he can rarely win by playing 
a lone hand. Someone, either a group of 
inventors or some other agency, must 
bring together the inventions affecting an 
article which the public needs, and make 
available the combined inventions for the 
mutual good of both the inventors and the 
people. 

It is the oft heard cry of the ignorant 
or of the demagogue who seeks to capi- 
talize grievances that patent rights are the 
wicked invention of corporations whereby 
competition may be restricted. They are 
simply the protection which governments 
throw around property rights which in the 
eyes of the law are as real as your title 
to your home or your ownership of your 
motor car or your winter clothing. 

Under properly enforced patent laws 
corporate agencies furnish the capital by 
which inventions are assembled, manufac- 
tured and made available to the buying 
public, and made remunerative to the in- 
ventor. 

One great radio receiving set now on 
the market, for instance, includes 19 sep- 
arate inventions, the assembling of which 
in a single instrument cost the corpora- 
tion which sells it over $7,000,000. 

Genius Now Recognized. 


The recognition of genius, once left to 
chance, is left to chance no longer. Re- 
search and science have been organized. 
Corporations today have reduced the risk 
of failure on the part of brilliant invent- 
ors, many of whom in days now happily 
gone, failed for no other reason than lack 
of financial encouragement and the en- 
forced playing of a lone hand. 

The inventor who has made a real in- 
vention starves in his romantic garret no 
longer, except in the popular nuvel. He 
now sits in. honor at the council table. 
New ideas from any responsible source 
are passed upon by trained minds, and the 
half-conclusive invention of one is fitted 
into the incomplete pattern of another 
with ample reward to both, and resulting 
benefit to the public. Not the inventors, 
but organized industry has taken the great 
financial risks of development. 

I would not detract from the glory of 
invention or science. The burden of risk 
is now where it belongs. It is one of the 
justifications of organized business that 
its courage, its knowledge of marketing 
procedure and .consumer reactions, are 
organized with it. 

Patent Litigations Burden Courts. 

The courts are burdened with patent 
litigation. Its adjudication and the conse- 
quent protection to property rights is de- 
layed by the flood of unpopular law en- 
forcement. Patent rights are abstruse and 
complicated matters requiring much de- 
tailed study. The judicial temperament, 
never too brisk in its application to prob- 
lems submitted by mere laymen, finds 
much sound excuse for the deliberation 
with which it approaches the intricacies of 
over-lapping patents. 

The trend of thought in any particular 
art or science sometimes results in prac- 
tically simultaneous and identical inven- 
tions which must later be adjudicated in 
the proper courts. The radio art is so 
new and so complex that it is little won- 
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der that it has tended to delay judicial 
Processes which were already slower in 
our country than in many others. 

Inevitably, too, the public interest of a 
community to some extent reflects itself 
in the interest of the courts in matters 
which come before them. The delays in 
patent litigation vary widely with locality, 
and patent matters receive much prompter 
attention before courts of some regions of 
our country than they do in others. 


How Patents Are Stolen. 


These seasons of delay during which 
the character of a patent becomes known, 
but while it still lacks the protection of 
court adjudication, are the harvest time 
for the unscrupulous patent pirate. He 
rushes into manufacture unrestrained by 
injunction or other judicial process, 
creates in the public mind a certain sym- 
pathy against the actual owner of the pat- 
ent by the time his ownership is acknowl- 
edged by the courts, and having profited 
by his piracy prepares to move on or he- 
gin business under a new name by the 
time judicial decision is had. 


If irresponsible concerns can take for 

nothing what responsible concerns have 
paid for, and are paying for, premium is 
placed upon piracy, and penalty upon con- 
structive effort. The buying public will 
doubtless itself tend to stabilize the radio 
industry as its sense of values becomes 
more acute. 
_ The heyday of the patent pirate is draw- 
ing to its close. He has been able for a 
time to take what he wished without pay- 
ing for it, but research and science are 
running strong and will outlast him. 

As the public becomes more familiar 
with radio and with the difference in val- 
ues, it will turn more and more to manu- 
facturers of known merit and character. It 
has already rewarded with its confidence 
those who have shown a sense of respon- 
sibility and sincerity of purpose. 

As public discrimination increases it will 
still farther shorten the harvest of those 
who have had no other thought than to 
enrich themselves at public expense. I re- 
peat that the stabilization of the radio 
industry can hardly move faster than the 
clarification of patent rights. 
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What Is Radio’s Future? 

_ Of the future prospects of radio there 
is little more that I can say in a paper 
which has perhaps already too greatly 
taxed your patience. It is not given to 
mortal man to read the future of an art 
with such undreamed possibilities. That 
it will grow to be one of the towering 
industries of our country may be safely 
ventured as prophecy. 

In international communications I can 
visualize a world even more completely 
linked together, to the betterment of rela- 
tions and the promotion of lasting peace. 
Every part of the world is destined to 
benefit by improved communications. En- 
tire written messages, perhaps news- 
papers, will be flashed as complete pic- 
tures or documents. 

Efficient communication with commer- 
cial aircraft will be ready probably before 
the aircraft are provided. Marine service 
to and from and between ships will even 
more completely minimize the perils of 
the deep. 

Television is not far distant. Static will 
be chained a captive at the wheels of 
radio progress, International broadcast- 
ing will become a commonplace. The op- 
eras of Europe will compete with our own. 
The incomparable music of the great 
countries to the south of ours will be 
heard in American homes. Entertainment 
and instruction will penetrate to the re- 
motest places of the world. 


Useful in Emergency. 

In time of national crisis or great emer- 
gency Presidents will appeal to our mil- 
lions in tones of voice that will be recog- 
nized, summoning public opinion to the 
support of the government. 

The temple bells of Asia will chime for 
us, and from the land of old religions will 
come the philosophies of ancient races. 
The oldest and the newest civilizations 
will throb together to the same intellectual 
appeal and to the same artistic emotions. 
The thought currents of all humanity will 
mingle and will ebb and flow across the 
dividing oceans. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: May I on 
your behalf express to General Harbord 
the very sincere appreciation for his pres- 
ence here, and for the very splendid talk, 
so full of very useful information on this 
very important subject? 


Expresses Thanks for Cooperation. 

Before closing the session I would like 
to take advantage of this opportunity of 
expressing to Mr. Mason, and through 
him to the University, the genuine appre- 
ciation of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers for the hearty cooperation that 
we have had from the University in con- 
nection with this conference and in con- 
nection with our regular work, our edu- 
cational work, in which we are cooperat- 
ing with the University, not only in edu- 
cation but in research work. 

The cooperation has been all that we 
could expect. And we very greatly and 
genuinely appreciate it, coming from the 
University. 

May I also express our appreciation to 
the Program Committee. That commit- 
tee was. made up of Dean Spencer, Pro- 
fessor Barrows, Professor McKenzie, 
Philip Armour and L. D. H. Weld. 

Particularly do I want to express our 
appreciation to Phil Armour. Much of 
the labor in connection with this program 
has fallen on his shoulders, and he has 
given much time and at much personal- 
inconvenience, to work out this program, 
and secure for us this splendid array of 
speakers. 

I am asked to announce that special 
chartered busses are on the way to Man- 
del Hall to take the Institute Convention 
back to the Drake Hotel. They will-be 
here at four-thirty. 

The Conference will stand adjourned. 


_ (Whereupon, the Conference on Educa- 
tion and Industry adjourned.) 
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The Associate Members 


A graceful act, and one likely to pro- 
duce beneficial results to all concerned, 
was the dinner given to associate members 
of the Institute by president Mayer and 
the members of the executive committee 
on Tuesday evening of convention week. 

In the early days the machinery and 
supply men and brokers were the faithful 
supporters of the association, and the best 
convention _ boosters. This associate 
membership class, discontinued with the 
establishment of the Institute, was re- 
created last year and now has many mem- 
bers. All these were invited to the dinner 
in a beautifully-decorated private dining- 
room of the Drake on Tuesday evening, 
and many responded. 

There was Sam Stretch, the spice man, 
who has not missed a convention in 20 
years, and A. T. Pratt, a parchment paper 
man, whose record is only one year less. 
There was the famous “Boss,” Charles 
G. Schmidt of Cincinnati, the poet laureate 
of all conventions, and W. G. Allbright, 
the daddy of the machinery trade, who 
taught many a packer how to make lard. 
And there were many with shorter records 


of attendance but just as much interest 
and enthusiasm. 


A Move for Co-operation. 

President Mayer presided, exercising his 
toast-mastering talent with fast-growing 
facility. It was evident that the old spirit 
of co-operation was revived with vigor, 
and that something reaily significant in the 
way of material achicvement would result 
from this newly-cemented partnership. 

First to be called on was chairman A. 
V. Crary of the associate membership 
committee, who told of the pleasure 
evidenced both by packers and associates 
over the new plan, and who predicted 
much good to result from it. Paul I. Ald- 
rich, editor of THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
was introduced as the father of the as- 
sociate inembership idea. - He, also, fore- 
told practical things to come out of this 
“set-to-gether” effort. 

Thomas E Wilson, first president of 
the Institute, was received with the 
enthusiasm which always greets his ap- 
pearance, and expressed his hope that 
this union might be another triumph for 
his favorite gospel of cooperation. 

Norman Draper, Washington represent- 
ative of the Institute, told of facilities 
open to associate members through the 
Washington office in the way of patent 
and trade-mark aids, export information, 
etc. 

Trade Classes Are Represented. 


President Mayer then called on repre- 
sentatives of the various classifications, 
and in every case met with an enthusiastic 
response. Those who spoke included 
Robert Burrows, representing the brokers; 
W. B. Allbright and Chas. G. Schmidt, 
machinery houses: E. J. Kindleberger, 
paper houses; H. P. Henschein, architects 
and engineers; F. E. Ames, box man- 
ufacturérs; Edwin J. Ward, insulation 
manufacturers; H. G. Edwards, can man- 
ufacturers. 

Among those present representing the 
Institute were President Oscar G. Mayer, 
Thomas E. Wilson. W. W. Woods, G. F. 
Swift, Myron McMillan, Jay E. Decker, 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr.. A. Watson Armour, 
Arthur Cushman. E. C. Merritt. Elmore 
M. Schroth, G. C. Shepard, R. T. Keefe, 
F. S. Snyder, Frank DeLay, H. R. Davi- 
son, Pendleton Dudley, Norman Draper. 

Associate member firms represented in- 
cluded Charles G. Schmidt, president, 
Oscar Schmidt, and J. J. Dupps, Jr., Cin- 
cinnati Butchers Supply Co.; Edw. F. 
Deacon. president, The Brecht Co., St. 
Louis; W. B. Allbright and John G. All- 
bright, the Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago; 
E. W. Bromilow and A. V. Crary, Con- 
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tinental Can Co., Chicago; George Mayer 
and T. Pratt, Paterson Parchment 
Paper Co., Passaic, N. J.; H. G. Edwards 
and W. J. Mullalley, American Can Co., 
Chicago; E. J. Kindleberger, president, and 
J. A. Greenlee, vice president, Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Paul I. Aldrich, vice president and 
editor, THE NaTIoNAL ProvIsIONER, Chica- 
go; P. Morse, National Box Com- 
pany, Chicago; Arnold C. Scheuren, vice 
president, The Vaughan Company, Chi- 
cago; Chas. H. Hanson, Thomson & 
Taylor Co., Chicago; H. Peter Henschien, 
Henschien & McLaren, Chicago; F. W. 
Beeson, Mechanical. Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
Robt. Burrows, J. C. Wood & Co., Chi- 
cago; H. A. Pinney, American Can Co., 
Chicago; Edwin J. Ward, United Cork 
Companies, Chicago; E. E. Ames, vice 
president, General Box Company, Chica- 
go; Ed. G. James, E. G. James Co, 
brokers, Chicago; G. S. Anderson and G. 
G. Reed, The V. D. Anderson Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; J. W. Jamison, Jr., president, 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hagers- 
town, Md.; E. B. Smith, secretary, Edwin 
C. Price Company, Chicago; F. A. Hart, 
F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago, and others. 
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Departmental Sessions 

The practice of holding sectional 
meetings prior to the opening of the 
general convention of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers was 
adopted a year ago. 

The second annual series of these 
sectional meetings, held at the Drake 
Hotel, October 16 and 17, was grati- 
fyingly successful. Programs were 
planned for each section that dwelt 
on many of the most important prob- 
lems relating to progress in the 
particular fields. Each man in at- 
tendance found himself among men 
with similar problems. The reports 
made by the Institute representatives 
and those associated with them on 
the status of the work undertaken 
were followed by full and free dis- 
cussion. 

So great was the interest in these 
meetings that the ample quarters 
provided for each section were hardly 
sufficient to take care of those in at- 
tendance. Untiring interest was 
evidenced throughout the program 
and those who came as casual ob- 
servers stayed to further their fund of 
information. , 


All Departments Are Covered. 


Every major department of the 
packing industry is now represented 
in these sectional meetings. Problems 
that are too specialized or too 
technical to be of maximum interest 
to everyone in the industry are taken 
up and talked over in the sectional 
meetings. In this way those in at- 
tendance gain a panorama picture of 
their industry and of its relation to 
other industries and to national prog- 
ress, as well as a better understand- 
ing of the problems in their own 
particular field. 

Oscar G. Mayer, president of the 
Institute, gave a word of welcome to 
each of the sections, and pointed out 
to each its opportunity for service in 
relation to the industry as a whole. 


(Proceedings of the sectional meetings 
were not stenographically reported, and the 
Institute does not permit their publication.) 


Ren OES: 
GUESTS FROM ABROAD. 


S. A. McArthur, the famous Liverpool 
provision merchant, was at the convention 
greeting hosts of old friends. If there is 
a provision man on either side of the 
pond that Mac doesn’t know, for good- 
ness sake, trot him out! 

L. Van Bokkelen of Buenos Aires, rep- 
resentative of many American food con- 
cerns in South America, was a visitor at 
the convention. 

Fred Walker, owner of meat packing 
plants in Australia, at. Melbourne and 
Sydney, was an accidental but thankful 
convention visitor. On a trip across 
America he was seeing the Swift plant at 
Chicago when someone told him of the 
convention. He headed straight for the 
Drake, and was warmly welcomed. 

Arthur E. Jones, of Marples, Jones & 
Co., Liverpool, was at the convention with 
his wife and son. Mr. Jones represents 
the Hormel interests in England, and his 
son expects to spend the winter at the 
Hormel plant at Austin, Minn. 








The Banquet 


The twentieth annual dinner, which put 
the fine finishing touch to the industry’s 
best convention, was remarkable for two 
things—the largest banquet attendance on 
record, and the most ‘unique speaking pro- 
gram. 

More than 800 diners were seated in the 
grand banquet-room of the Drake Hotel, 
and tables overflowed into the balconies 
7#BG,,;the smaller dining rooms of the 

yine floor. The food was in maitre 
Yapdgsin’s best style, and a meal fit for 
any packer. A Benson orchestra played 
alunos is well as the Chicago Symphony, 
pPiegctone leader got the crowd to sing- 
1 t h a rousing resonance worthy the 
Wrst football match. 
walt was all “high-class stuff,’ thanks to 
Arthur White. He springs a new one 
every year, and this year he put one over 
on the crowd by smuggling in a woman 
speaker, the first ever to appear before a 
packer’s banquet assemblage. 

Banquet Chairman Guy Shepard made 
his debut as a presiding officer with the 
grace and sartorial perfection that charac- 
terize all his appearances. In introducing 
President Oscar G. Mayer as toastmaster 
the very brevity of his remarks made the 
crowd hungry for more some other time. 

Kidded By an Expert. 

President Mayer in his happy way ‘in- 
troduced in Charles F. Kettering, vice- 
president of the General Motors Co., the 
most remarkable speaker who has ever 
addressed a packer banquet audience. A 
distinguished scientist with a remarkable 
record for industrial achievement, he put 
over a high-brow message in colloquial 
phraseology that kept his hearers on their 
toes to catch. 

His ironic humor hit hard—where it did 
not glance off the tough cuticle of uncom- 
prehension—and he read them a lesson 
that applied to the packing industry as 
aptly as it did to his own. Every pack- 
inghouse man who ever has laughed a new 
idea out of his plant should have been 
there to hear him. 

“Why is she here, and who is she?” 
was solved when the toastmaster intro- 
duced the second speaker, who proved to 
be Ida C. Clarke, contributing editor of 
“Pictorial Review,” and a valiant cham- 
pion of what she characterized as the 
more inventive and industrious sex. Her 
plea for a square deal for woman was 
from a new angle, and was one hard to 
answer. She was given more than a 
merely courteous reception, and it seemed 
that her argument might be taken to heart 
even by packinghouse executives. 

The Banquet Committee responsible for 
this delightful affair included Guy C. 
Shepard, chairman; J. R. Hills, secretary; 
John T. Agar, Philip D. Armour, Arthur 
V. Crary, Arthur Cushman, Charles FE. 
Herrick, J. S. Hoffman, A. E. Petersen 
and G. F. Swift. 

The menu: 


Fresh Shrimp Cocktail Drake 
Celery Olives 
Medallion of Lake Trout, Sauce Riche 
English Lamb Chop Combination 
Special Baked Potato 
Macedoine of Fresh Vegetables 
Salad Oscar 
Bombe Institute 
Cakes 

: Coffee 
Cigars Cigarettes 
Chairman Shepard, following the meal, 
called the assemblage to order. ; 
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MR. SHEPARD: 
please come to order. 

Our first speaker this evening is a man 
to whom we are greatly indebted for the 
magnificent services which he has per- 
formed for oyr industry. He has been 
unsparing of his time and energy, and he 
has always been at our command to assist 
us in solving our difficulties. He has 
been an efficient head and aid on those 
things that were proving troublesome to 
us, and he has given us courage to con- 
tinue the battle. 

I could go on at length and extoll his 
virtues, but I will sum it all up and say 
we have a warm spot in our hearts for him, 
and we are to be congratulated in having 
him with us as our chief for another year. 
May he continue for many years to come. 

I have the honor to present our worthy 
President, Mr. Oscar G. Mayer. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

MR. OSCAR G. MAYER: Gentlemen, 
I really want to ask your indulgence for 
the speaker who has just preceded me. 
He was engaged to administer to your 
physical and spiritual comforts and not to 
the discomforts of my modesty. 

Perhaps the distention of your ab- 
dominal zone, which he has succeeded in 


Gentlemen, will you 
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creating, will create in you a spirit of 
liberality and you will forgive him for his 
too kind words about me. He is com- 
pletely ultra vires. 

I am mindful of our legal committee, 
and I refrain from further toast masti- 
cation. (Laughter.) 


They Are Good Friends. 


But he is.a friend of mine, gentlemen, 
a very good friend of mine, and I want 
you to take him not too _ seriously. 
(Laughter.) 

Now it is said that one rarely hears a 
real oration. One hears good talks; one 
hears good speeches, but seldom does one 
come in contact with a real finished orator. 
And I refer in this connection particularly 
to the talk which our beloved ex- 
Governor gave us today out at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Such calmness, such finish of address, 
such sincerity, and such dramatic value I 
have seldom heard. But outside of that, 
the function of a finished orator is to 
carry a real message; and I don’t think 
the Governor failed in that. 

To me his last words were the most 
inspiring that I have heard, when he said 
to us that lack of stabilization was the 
curse of the live stock industry. He gave 
me the inspiration and courage, such as 
{ have never experienced before, in the 
attempt to work out, with your assistance, 
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what is, after all, the bane of our industry; 
and that is the fact that we are not—that 
this industry does not enjoy, as practi- 
cally every other industry, a proper stabil- 
ization of his activities. 

I really should not mention this in such 
a gathering as this, a gathering which de- 
sires the light touch; but I feel that this is 
the last opportunity that I shall have to 
say it to you, at least for another year, 
and I just wanted to leave that note with 
you. 

How Should It be Done. 


On the other hand, I asked the Gover- 
nor later just how we would stabilize our 
industry and he was reluctant to give me 
his solution. (Laughter.) But after all 
the solution must be an engineering prob- 
lem, and in order to put ourselves in the 
proper mood and in the proper spirit and 
proper atmosphere for the solution, we 
have with us this evening an engineer. 

I am very conscious myself of a per- 
sonal problem. I have three boys and I 
don’t know exactly how to educate them. 
But I am beginning to think that the 
proper approach, the proper way to 
educate people for this complicated exis- 
tence before us today is along engineering 
lines. 

What an Engineer Is. 

The engineer. What is he? Well, in 
the first place, he is the fellow who has 
got both of his feet on the ground, al- 
though his head may be well up in the 
sky, where he gets a clear view of all the 
hills, beyond the mountains. 

He is a master of the science of en- 
gineering, the science of measurement and 
a master at using the drawing board be- 
fore he gets down an recommends the 
expenditure of millions to his principals. 

In other words, he exemplifies the prob- 
lem of the present age, and he must think 
clearly before action is thought of or 
action recommended. ” 

And accordingly, we have with us this 
evening, gentlemen, a most distinguished 
expositor and exponent of the engineering 
profession; a gentleman who has not only 
used the drawing board, and who has not 
only kept his feet on the ground, but who 
has given.to his work his entire devotion 
and who has accomplished work of proven 
value. c 

The gentleman in question is the in- 
ventor of the Delco Lighting System 
which I daresay you will say gives you 
very little trouble in your cars, as well as 
the Delco Lighting System for farm 
houses. He is a most distinguished en- 
gineer, Vice President of the General 
Motors Company in charge of research, 
and a man who has at his command yearly 
a fund of two million dollars wherewith 
to further research and enlarge the horizon 
of the great company which he represents. 

I have great honor, ladies and gentle- 
men, to present to you Mr. Charles Ket- 
tering, Vice President of the General 
Motors Corporation. (Prolonged applause.) 

MR. KETTERING: Mr. Toastmaster, 
lady and gentlemen. (Laughter.) 

You know, if I could get that fellow to 
make that talk to the Board of Directors 
of the General Motors Company it would 
be worth a lot to me, because I see Mr. 
Rice up here, you know. These fellows 
who work around engineers have an en- 
tirely different opinion of me. That is 
a great idea. I never knew we were so 
good before. : 

I am certainly glad to be here tonight. 


. I am certainly glad to know that you are 


in an unstable industry, because we are 
in one, too. (Laughter.) I don’t feel so 
bad about our own, now that I find yours 
in the same way. But I guess we are 
going to keep on being that way for a 
long while. (Laughter.) 

An Old Complaint. 

You know, someone was telling me, one 
of these fellows that dig into these 
Tutankhamen. tombs, that in working 
out some of those inscriptions over there, 
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that the first one that they ever were able 
to decipher, was one that was complain- 
ing about the high cost of living. 
(Laughter.) So evidently they had their 
troubles back there, too. 

These organizations, like the one you 
have here, are supposed to be the stabil- 
izers of industry. So it seems to me it 
ought to be very easy to work the thing 
out, but it takes time. (Laughter.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: And research. 

MR. KETTERING: You know, he said 
it took research. Now, I always like to 
explain what I am talking about in ad- 
vance, so you will get it. 


What Research Is. 


The word “research” is something you 
put onto a proposition that you want to 
get through, that you couldnt get through 
in any other way. (Laughter.) So that 
whenever you want to get an appropria- 
tion for something, and don’t want to say 
just what you want to do, you call it re- 
search—see? (Laughter.) 

The word “scientific” is a word that we 
use on things that we do not know any- 
thing about, and nobody else does. Just 
as soon as you find out about it, why fel- 
lows will say “There is nothing to that, 
I understand that” and then it is not 
scientific any more. 

You don’t know anything scientific. It 
is the stuff that you don’t know that is 
scientific. So the more scientific things 
that you can have around, why, the worse 
you are off. 


Explaining “Scientific.” 


That is usually the reason the scientific 
fellows will get in trouble when they get 
in industry, because the fellow that keeps 
books over here and manipulates the red 
ink, always wants an explanation for the 
word “scientific” after a while. 

We don’t look at research any more that 
way at all. I dont know whether there 
is any room for research in the packing 
industry or not. The way you can find 
out is that if there is anything wrong with 
your industry, why then you need research 
and research is to find out actually what 
is wrong, not what you thing is wrong, 
and then fix it. That is all there is to it. 
It is the simplest thing in the world. 
(Applause and laughter.) 

The only trouble is when you fix one 
thing, then you find out that something 
else is wrong that you didn’t know any- 
thing about. So you just keep on fixing 
and fixing and fixing, do you see? And 
then people change their minds about 
things and then you have to refix it all 
over again. (Laughter.) 


Two Things to Deal With. 

There are only two things that you have 
to deal with. 

I understand that you had an educa- 
tional conference over there. I tried to 
get over, because I thought I could help 
out on that, because I have got this 
education business all down so I could tell 
it to you in a very short time. (Laughter.) 

There are only two things you have to 
know about, that is, about things and 
people, see? (Laughter.) Just two things. 

Everything that has ever been written 
or printed is either about things or people. 
Now, when I say things I mean materials. 


The Chemistry of It. 

Take the chemistry of that. Chemistry 
is about all there is to the other things. 
That is, just the things, just chemistry. 
If you know the chemistry of it, that is 
all there is to it. So that if you know 
the chemistry and the physics of materials, 
that is about all you can learn about 
material. 

Then of course you know all about 
people. (Laughter.) There is only one 
thing different known about people and 
known about things, and that is that the 
things stay put and the fellow don't. 
(Laughter.) 
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You can find out about a piece of glass 
or a piece of roast beef and with the ex- 
ception of what the advertising fellow says 
But the 
way people act under certain conditions, 


about it, that would be all right. 


—that is quite variable. 
Scientifiic Engineering. 


If you are working in business engineer- 


ing, or so-called scientific engineering, we 
still have got to take into consideration 
the great psychology factor. 


seems to be the only one that goes in 
polite society. 

Psychology. You can call it human 
nature, or animal nature, or anything you 
want to, but nevertheless, there is a good 
reason for that. That is easy to figure 
out, too. Because about everything we 
have ever done, we have done for the use 
of the human family. 

We have dug ore out of the ground, we 
have made it into iron and have made rail- 
roads and bridges, and all that sort of 
stuff, so you could go across without 
getting your feet wet, but we just dig the 
stuff out of the ground and fabricate it 
over for use for the human family. That 
is all civilization has ever done up to date. 

That part is rather simple. You just 
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keep working things over and over and 
over, for their benefit. 


Preventing Disease. 


The doctors have worked on these dif- 
ferent diseases and they found out that 
they could take something out of a plant 
over here and inject it in you and keep 
you from getting sick, and so forth, you 
see? That is why people have always got 
to be—(laughter). That is why people 
have always got to be taken into con- 
sideration in most everything you do. 

It is sometimes hard to get that over, 
so I put this up as an engineering prob- 
lem to a group of fellows one day. Now, 
I said, “You see these people, like the 
Scientific American, they show how long 
the sausage would be if you stretched it 
end to end, as compared to the height of 
the Singer Building, or something like 
that.” 

I said, “Just take and figure how many 
changes you would have-to make in the 
ordinary things if your knee joints bent 
the other way.” (Laughter.) Then: you 


get some idea, you know, as to just how 
much people enter into the picture. 





r : Of course, 
that is a terrible word to use, but it 
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Keeping Up the Development. 


Now, we go along and people say, “Well, 
it is perfectly wonderful the development 
we have made in the last five or ten or 
twenty years, but I don’t believe you can 
keep that development up.” There is al- 
ways somebody trying to stop you by 
pouring cold water on you. 

I have always been interested in those 
new things, and what we are going to 
have. Why we have got this, why we 
have got that. No use to worry about 
that. It is what you are going to have,— 
that is what you ought to worry about, 
you know. 

So I found out that there were 115 
million people in the United States, and 
the reason I am interested in the new 
things is because there are about 114,750,- 
000 that are looking after the old stuff, so 
they can let a few of us loose to go and 
look after the new things, you know, so 
you don’t need to worry about the old 
things being taken care of. 


Hard to Sell a New Thing. 


It is hard to sell a new thing. People 
don’t like it. The only way to sell it is 
to make it look just like what they have 
got and then it is all right. 

Well, I used to worry about that a lot. 
So now I am watching these fellows that 
play in the orchestra, and I figured out 
that there were an awful lot of. people in 
the country that could read music. I 
didn’t compute exactly how many there 
were, but there was a lot of them, that 
you could set a sheet of music in front of 
them and they could play it, play it right 
off on the fiddle. You can possibly play 
anything on the saxophone, so they could 
play it on the saxophone or any other 
instrument. 

Then I found out that if you asked some- 
body to write some words to that piece 
of music, that there weren’t so very many 
of those fellows that could do it. But if 
you wrote one verse to it, there would be 
a few of them that could write a second to 
it, you see. If you wrote two, some more 
people could write some more verses. If 
you wrote four verses to the song then 
the world could write a million more. But 
you had to give them four samples before 
they could get by with any more, 


New Things Must be Developed. 


That is the way with new things. You 
have got to develop them; you have got 
to show the application of them, then after 
the world gets a hold of them—why, then 
they have always been. That is all there 
is to it. : 

You know what a terrible time Colum- 
bus had to convince the people that he 
could go around the world. Well, gosh, 
we haven’t got them all convinced yet. 
Even though they have been going around 
it for say—I don’t know how long ago 
it was that Columbus discovered America, 
some people yet will go right ahead and 
argue with you that it is flat. You can’t 
convince everybody on anything, it don’t 
make any ‘difference what it is. 

That is a good hunch for your adver- 
tising people, because these advertising 
fellows are a great bunch; they are all the 
time trying to educate the public. 
(Laughter.) Now, you have the Chris- 
topher Columbus example. You see how 
long they have been at that job. You can 
stabilize an industry lots quicker than that. 
(Laughter.) 


Advancement is Rearrangement. 


All the great advances that have been 
made on scientific work and engineering 
work have always come about by just a 
rearrangement in material in a_ certain 
way. Some fellow puts a thing together 
a little differently, and he has a new re- 
sult. Then everybody says, ”’Well, why 
didn’t I do that?” Well, the principal 
reason why they didn’t do it was because 
they were looking for something hard. 
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They were looking for a hard job and it 
wasn’t that kind of a job at all. 

I want to tell you another thing about 
this scientific work. The greatest law in 
scientific discovery is the law of accident. 
(Laughter.) 

But there is one thing about that law 
of accident that is quite important. 


Many Discoveries Due to Accident. 


Suppose that we cleared out this room 
and we placed a chair in the middle of it, 
and we all sat around the edges of the 
room and turned out the light. Now, you 
can get a lot of fellows to argue about 
where that chair is. That is the greatest 
thing we do in this world, is to argue 
about things and the less you know, the 
more you can argue. That is almost an 
axiom. You can write that down right 
now for an axiom. 

But the guy that gets up and wanders 
around is the fellow that has the accident. 
He stumbles over the chair. He may skin 
his shins, but he finds out where the chair 
is. So that is why the accidents will hap- 
pen to those people that are looking 
around for them. Of course, we know 
what they write in the books about how 
they did it, that is all right, but the 
chances are that they just stumbled on 
it, by somebody doing something that they 
knew wasn’t right. 

Do you know, when you get a problem 
that you can’t quite solve, you know it is 
there, go and get someone who doesn’t 
know anything about it. It isn’t the right 
thing to do. But that is the way to 
solve it. 

I was talking to an oil man the other 
day and I said “Where are you going to 
drill your next well?” He said “I haven’t 
the slightest idea where we are going to 
drill our next well.” He said “We have 
our geologist and we have our territory 
platted out, and there isn’t any place in 
the whole place to drill any wells. So 
we have to wait for some wild-catter to 
come along and sink a well where we 
know there isn’t any oil and find oil 
there.” (Laughter.) 

You get hide-bound once in a while on 
a problem, and you can’t go any further. 
Then is when you have got to go and 
get somebody that doesn’t know anything 
about the business at all, and that is when 
you can get the right results. I find in 
doing a new job and a hard job, the best 
thing to do is to hire a fellow that doesn’t 
know anything about it. That is the way 
you make more progress than in any 
other way. 

So I say if you get an automobile fellow 
to come over into the packing industry and 
we could get a packing fellow over into 
the automobile business, we could both 
profit by it. (Laughter.) 


Chemistry and the Packing Industry. 


.You know, I think the packing industry 
should be very greatly interested in chem- 
istry, and particularly for the fact that 
I have been ridiculed the past few months 
because I said we would be making syn- 
thetic beefsteak before long. (Laughter.) 

f course, someone who had some 
stock in the packing industry said “You 
oughtn’t to say anything about that be- 
cause it is likely to hurt the business; it 
is liable to run down the price of stocks.” 
But so far we haven’t got any steaks 
ready for the market, we haven’t ad- 
vertised them yet, or anything like that. 
(Laughter.) 

Of course, you say, “That is a nice thing 
to get up and say. It makes everybody 
believe that you don’t know anything 
about it.” Well, “You will find that out 
sooner or later anyhow.” (Laughter.) But 
I have a reason for that. I am quite 
serious when I say that it is only a ques- 
tion of time until the question of getting 
beefsteaks by going to work and raising a 
cow and then letting it graze around a while 
and then killing it—that is all foolishness, 
because it is too tortuous a route to get 
a beefsteak. My reason for saying that 
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is because of what happened to the silk 
worm. 


Artificial Silk. 


As you know, it used to be that we got 
silk from silk worms. Down in southern 
France and China they have this great 
silk industry. The worms eat the leaves 
off of the mulberry tree, digest them and 
work them over into a sort of a viscous 
material. It needs the material to spin a 
cocoon around itself, to keep it from 
freezing to death in the winter, while it is 
changing over from a worm to a butterfly. 

Some fellow found that he could put 
that cocoon in hot water and get hold of 
the end of the silk and unwind it. That is 
the way we came to have silk. He was 
a curious fellow and he found that out. 

So some chemist came along and said, 
“Now if the silk worm can eat that 
mulberry leaf and turn it into a viscous 
material, why can’t we do it without the 
silk worm, and let the silk worm do some- 
thing else?” (Laughter.) 

So he just took a bale of cotton and 
digested it and made this viscous 
material and then they had to have these 
fibers. You see, we are used to having 
fibers of a certain size in silk, so we had 
to have them just that size, because we 
had been used to it. That was perfectly 
all right. The silk worm, if he were just 
twice as big as he is, would have spun the 
fiber twice as big as he did. 

They take this viscous material and squirt 
it right through very small apertures, in a 
steel plate, and that is the way we get 
artificial silk. The people in Lyons, 
France, and around there got up and 
kicked. They said the artificial silk busi- 
ness would ruin the world because the 
machine worked on and on, 24 hours a 
day, and the poor worm had to rest 
(Laughter.) 


Difference Between Real and Artificial 
Silk. 


Then one of those cold water fellows 
came along with a microscope and he said: 
“There is a difference between the real 
silk worm silk and this viscous stuff you 
fellows squeeze through holes in a steel 
plate.” He said, “The real silk is not 
uniform in diameter, but the stuff that 
you fellows make by machinery is perfect- 
ly uniform. A real expert in silk can feel 
it and tell the difference. It is in the fiber. 

Well, the reason for that is, that the 
silk worm in exuding the viscous material 
through these little apertures could not 
hold a constant pressure. (Laughter.) 
All they had to do was to put a vibrator 
on the hydraulic press and they got ex- 
actly the same results. ; 

So now you have got to find out an- 
other objection to it, you see. 

I am just giving that as an illustration, 
because there is a perfectly definite piece 
of material which has been synthesized 
chemically and reproduced. 

I don’t think if I had any packing com- 
pany stock that I would sell it on the 
basis of a scientifically produced beefsteak, 
but I do believe that I would be very 
much interested in the proposition of do- 
ing a great deal in the chemistry of the 
industry. 

There is one thing that we don’t know 
much about. There is one thing that we 
know that we don’t know much about. That 
is the things that grow and the way in 
which the sun develops these materials’ 
progress. 


The Sun and Plant Growth. 


You plant a grain of corn, we will say, 
in an ordinary pot, with the normal 
amount of earth and natural soils. In 90 
days that grain of corn will grow to a 
cornstalk that weighs about 2500 times as 
much as the original grain. 

Now, if you burn the stalk of corn after 
it has grown, the total amount of ash will 
weigh just about five per cent of the 
weight of the stalk of corn, 95 per cent of 
the stalk having been built up by the sun. 
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The sun takes the water vapor that is 
in the air and the carbon dioxide which 
you breathe out, which also comes out of 
all the chimneys, and gets hydrogen out of 
the air, and builds up that stalk of corn. 
In other words, that is nothing but a piece 
of solidified sunlight. 

So farmirig is not farming so many 
acres of ground, it is farming so’ many 
acres of sunshine. And you have only to 
supply five per cent of the steak, and the 
sun does the other 95 per cent. 

Now, the heat which you get in burning 
that stalk of corn is simply stored heat 
from the sun. When you are getting 
warm from that, you are simply getting 
warm from the July sun that shone a 
couple of years ago. 

That is all our coal fields are, and all 
our oil fields are, is simply stored up sun- 
shine. 


Coal and Oil Are Stored Sunshine. 


Practically everything that we eat goes 
through one or two transformations. We 
can eat the spinach direct, or we can. let 
a cow or some other animal eat it for 
us, and then we eat that. 

In other words, all that the beefsteak is, 
all that cow is, is simply a transforming 
device that goes out and eats the hay, 
while we haven’t time to do it, don’t you 
see? (Laughter.) 

She is just a transformer that trans- 
forms this rough stuff over into something 
that we can eat at our leisure. As you 
know, you have to work pretty hard to 
eat some of the beefsteaks—none that the 
packing industry, I suppose, puts up. 
(Laughter.) 

Now, in that little simple thing of how 
the sun does that, and how these organic 
compounds are built up, is the great 
future development. We are going to see 
some spectacular things in all of our in- 
dustries come from that knowledge. 

You know, in some place they can take 
that stalk of corn and can convert it over 
into alcohol. Then it becomes a liquid 
fuel. It is simply liquid sunshine. Down 
in Kentucky they don’t call it that. It 
really is simply the sunlight and_ its 
elements put in liquid form. You burn 
that fuel. The sun next year comes along 
and converts it back. 

About the organic chemical world, we 
know very little. I think it was about 
20 years ago that the first scientific com- 
pounds were made and that was the syn- 
thesizing of indigo. They used to get all 
this dyestuff from the indigo trees. Now 
none of it comes from that source.., 


Wood Alcohol by a New Process. 


We just recently had a case of an in- 
dustry which suffered very remarkably. 
That is the wood distillation industry in 
this country, from which we got wood 
alcohol, that some people still try to drink 
(laughter), and various other wood distil- 
lation products. 

A process has been developed which 
amounts to practically the same thing, 
that of liquifying coal into methyl alcohol, 
or menthonol, as it is called, which can 
be produced scientifically in tremendous 
quantities. The wood distillation industry 
as a result has practically gone out of 
business. 

The people in that business knew that 
a long while ago, but they just said: “Well, 
that just can’t seem to be done, there- 
fore, we don’t need to pay any attention 
to it.” 

So the only thing I think that any in- 
dustry has got to do is to watch three 
ways at the same time. We have it in our 
research work. And that is, solving the 
problems of the day. Every one of you 
have some little problem that is worrying 
you today and you take those first. We. 
call that bug-hunting, taking care of the 
things today. 


Future Problems. 


Then you have got some problems that 
you are going to have next year or the 
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year after next. You say that is inevitable, 
that they are going to come, and you 
want to kind of get acquainted with them 
a little bit. 

Then you have some of these long 
range fellows. Some guy looks way down 
the road and says, “I want to see what 
that is that is going to come away down 
that road.’’ You just send somebody out 
in the road with a long distance glass to 
look at it. You don’t need to spend a lot 
of money on that. You just say, “I want 
to see what that is that is happening away 
down there in the future. 

Sometimes they solve some of those 
long range problems, and they really are 
the ones that are the most profitable, and 
the ones that are hardest to solve. Once 
in a while economics will get mixed up 
with the problems and it blinds the vision 
for a while. Those problems do not take 
a great expenditure of money to invest- 
igate and it is a very profitable thing. 


J Research in Industry. 


Most people regard research work as 
entirely an overhead proposition, some- 
thing that you have got to spend a lot of 
money for, and get nothing in return. 
(Laughter.) About the only thing I can 
say to you is that research in an industry 
consists of doing this: Of industrially 
budgeting your industry. We all know 
what financial budgeting is. We know 
hew much we are going to take in next 
July, how much our expenses are going 
to be and how much profit we are going 
to make. Then all we have got to do is 
to wait until July to get our money. 
(Laughter.) 

What we are trying to do in research is 
to take the new information that is com- 
ing along, and try to budget in one direc- 
tion. For that reason an industry will 
go in this or that direction, so that when 
we come up to it we are not surprised. 
That is what you want to keep out of 
industry—keep surprise out of industry. 
Most people don’t know how to take a 
surprise. ; 

Now, research does not necessarily 
mean that one has to have an expensive 
laboratory or anything of that kind. Jt 
simply means questioning right down to 
yourself—why am I doing it this way? 
And our receipt for starting a research 
laboratory is a very simple one. 


Receipt for a Research Laboratory. 

Just turn your desk around 180 degrees. 
Then take out all the papers in it that 
don’t belong there. There will be very 
few left. (Laughter.) Turn your bed 
around 180 degrees or sleep in some 
other room. Get up and eat something 
different for breakfast. Go to work some 
different way than what you have gone. 
Come home some different way. Do some- 
thing different than what you have been 
doing. You see, one gets to running in 
the same rut for so long that there is 
nothing off the track of that route at all. 

I had an experience one time that got 
this milk route in my mind. I had to have 
a piece of platinum work. I went to a 
large company in New York, the greatest 
platinum experts in the country. 
wanted this firm to make that piece of 
platinum. They said “No, we cannot do 
that for you.” I said, “Why,” and they 
said, “It isn’t a thing that any of our 
platinum experts know how to do.” He 
said, “I will tell you what we will do: 
We will send some sheet platinum and 
some tubing out there with a couple of 
platinum mechanics. With them you fel- 
lows can make it out there. We can’t 
make it in here, because we know too 
much about it, and it just can’t be done. 


Why People Fear New Things. 
That is the great difficulty that you 
have. Any new proposition that you have 


put up, if you put it to a vote it will be 
voted down 99 to 1. Just as sure as you 


are a foot high. I got that all figured out. 
IT know why that is, too. (Laughter.) 
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“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF HER?” 
Asks President F. Edson White, Armour & 
Co., of President Edward A. Cudahy, 
Cudahy Packing Co. 


You know, this stuff doesn’t sit so hard 
on you if you know the reason for it. 

I am going to tell you one story and 
then I think I have told you about every- 
thing that you need to know. (Laughter.) 

I had a friend who was making a trip 
over around in Italy, and they were ex- 
cavating some of those ruins over there. 
Among the ruins was a wasp’s nest. He 
took a picture of this wasp’s nest, and he 
sent it to me. 


The reason he did this was because I have 
always been interested in wasps and bugs 
of all kinds. I find out a lot about people 
by studying them, and you don’t have to 
engage in conversation with them either. 
(Laughter.) 

Well, this particular wasp that he sent 
me was a well-known wasp. 


I just want to tell you this about how 
a wasp lives. He is in the packing busi- 
ness, incidentally. He was the original 
packer. 


Wasps and Crickets. 


These particular wasps live on ordinary 
crickets. They live by the side of the 
road. They go out and they catch three 
crickets. They sting those crickets in the 
motor* nerve center, but don’t kill them. 
Here is where they have got it on you 
fellows. (Laughter.) They just fix it so 
that the crickets can’t meve and put them 
in the cell. They catch three of those, lay 
them in there and they lay an egg on ‘the 
middle cricket. When the baby grub 
hatches out its mouth will be right at the 
tenderest part of the cricket. The worm 
eats the three crickets, and has fresh meat 
all the time it is doing it. He then trans- 
forms those three crickets over into a 
cocoon, just like a silk worm transforms 
the mulberry leaf into a cocoon. He 
has exactly the same purpose. He lays 
there until next May or June, when it is 
transformed from a worm .over into a 
wasp. When the wasp comes out it does 
exactly the same thing in exactly the 
same way, without having any education 
whatever. (Laughter.) 

The mother wasp died the year before 
when the frost came, and they have been 
doing that, exactly in that way, ever since 
we have got any record of it. 

Now, we pride ourselves on the thing 
we call intelligence and education, but 
we have to remember this: that we still 
react tremendously to our hereditary in- 
fluences and that is what makes the wasp 
do the same thing in exactly the same 


way. 

The fellow who can’t change his mind 
has a greater percentage of wasp in him 
than he has education. (Laughter.) And 
the thing that we have been battling for, 
and the thing that we call civilization is 
absolutely nothing but a straightforward 
fight between hereditary influences and 
intelligence. 


All Influenced by Heredity. 
All we ask for research is that you lend 
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your efforts, recognizing that we all are 
in position tending to the hereditary side, 
so that in research we can make an ad- 
vance onto the intelligence side of the 
battle. 

This development and these improve- 
ments are going to keep on just as long 
as we have people who want to find out 
new things. The thing will stop only 
when we have utilized all of the forces 
of nature to as near 100 per cent efficiency 
as material will permit. 

A few years ago men laughed when you 
talked about radio. Today it is a laughing 
matter sometimes, but as a rule it is all 
right. The fellow laughs at you today 
when you say we are gong to transmit the 
events; that you are going to sit down 
in your home and see and hear the base- 
ball game. He will say, “I don’t see how 
you can ever do that.” 

Of course, he doesn’t. If he did he 
would have done it a long while ago. But 
he hasn’t got imagination enough to know 
that that is bound to happen. It has just 
got to happen, because it is very unsatis- 
factory to sit at home and listen to a base- 
ball game. It is a long way, maybe, to go 
and see it, and they have just got to bring 
it in, that is all. It has got to be done, 
and having to be done, it will be done. 

Go along with the work-a-day, along 
with the stability of your industry; work 
with it, and think what it is going to be 
in five or ten years from now. Chip in a 
little and help; use your imagination, and 
have a good time while your are doing 
it, even though the industry is not as 
stable as it ought to be. 

THE TOASTMASTER: Gentlemen, 
we are fortunate, indeed, to be regaled 
by such a man by the eminent Doctor— 
You will excuse me, Doctor Kettering; 
we are all doctors in the packing industry, 
you know. (Laughter.) The Doctor just 
made the statement that nothing is im- 
possible for research. From his remarks 
I deduce that the Doctor is not a married 
man; because if he were, he would well 
realize there is a certain realm in human 
life which is not subject to research. 
(Laughter. ) 

There seems to be a feeling abroad in 
the land that the food supply is import- 
ant. Even Governor Lowden mentioned 
it today. And I know there is a certain 
party in the Institute who is a striking ex- 
ponent of the importance of the food sup- 
ply. Even in our €entral Administrative 
Committee a strong sentiment is develop- 
ing in that direction, and I think they 
will shortly pass a resolution compelling 
me to commence eating. (Laughter.) 

The reason I mention this is because 
there are influences more important than 
the food supply, and a very distinguished 
exponent of that influence is present this 
evening. I am merely talking for men 
only. (Laughter.) 

Mrs. Ida C. Clarke is the Associate 
Editor of the Pictorial Review, a lady 
who is perhaps more widely read than 
any other woman in the world. She 
comes to bring us a peculiar message— 
one which we have never had the honor 
of hearing before. If you will rise, gentle- 
men, I will present to you a lady, the 
mother, she tells. me, of two six-foot boys, 
who is the first lady we have ever had 
the honor to listen to in this circle. I have 
the great honor to present to you Mrs. 
Ida Clarke of the Pictorial Review. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Address of Ida C. Clarke. 


MRS. IDA C. CLARKE (Associate Editor 
of the Pictorial Review) : Mr. President, and 
Gentlemen: When I had finished speak- 
ing one evening not very long ago a little 
woman came forward and said: “Mrs. 


Clarke, I enjoyed your speech so much 
because you did not look the least bit 
decomposed.” (Laughter.) 

I am sure. you will all agree with me 
that I have some cause to feel decom- 
posed in facing this audience, being the 
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first woman to be so honored. After all 
you have been told about how hard it is 
for the human mind to take in and accept 
anything new, you can imagine that I am 
trembling in my boots about this new and 
terrible experience. (Laughter.) 

You have probably realized that some- 
thing has been put over on you. Prob- 
ably, as Mr. Kettering has said, if it were 
put to a vote, being something new, 99 
per cent of you would have voted against 
it (laughter). And I presumably would 
have stayed at home. 

I think it is amusing myself that we 
are so very much averse to having a new 
idea, and if you will be patient for a little 
while, maybe it is not quite as bad as 
you think it is. (Laughter.) 

Men, I know, think that the female of 
the specie is more deadly than the male, 
but maybe it won’t be quite as bad as 
you fear at this moment. (Laughter). 

I will try to make my remarks as harm- 
less as I can. You may look upon me 
as a calamity, but I want to tell you that 
I look upon you as an_ opportunity. 
(Laughter). It is the first chance I have 
ever had to have no competition or oppo- 
sition whatever among my own sex to 
speak to so many men, and probably 
never again will I have such a golden 
opportunity. I expect to say some things 
that I think you need to have said to 
you. (Laughter and applause.) 


The First Bath Tub. 


,. I am going to talk about a subject that 
I know more about than any man and 
you probably know less about than any- 
thing else: That is woman. (Laughter), 

You know this thing about taking in 
new ideas is just about true. It hasn't 
been so many years ago since the first 
bath tub was put in a home in America. 
A man down in Cincinnati decided he 
would have a bath tub installed in his 
house, in spite of the fact that it was 
never done before. And in spite of the 
fact that it was said that it couldn’t be 
dene. 

He got his plumbers and his architects 
and he installed a bath tub that was seven 
feet long and four and a half feet wide, 
reinforced with concrete, built of solid 
mahogany and weighed seventeen hundred 
pounds, or something like that. It had 
coils of pipes leading to the kitchen 
steve. It was a wonderful and fearfully 
made thing. 

It is a matter of record that at 11 
e’clock, a. m. on the second of December, 
1842, a French nobleman who happened 
te be visiting that man, took the first 
warm bath that was even taken in Amer- 
ican and interior bathing was thus inau- 
gurated in American. 

The Associated Press carried a story 
and the world’s papers took it up and 
spread it about the civilized world. Then 
the State legislatures of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania introduced bills proposing 
a tax on bath tubs as unnecessary luxuries. 
(Laughter.) And I have in my files at 
home an editorial cut from the Christian 
Advocate, in which the bath tub was de- 
nounced as a pernicious luxury, imported 
from aristocratic England—calculated to 
destroy our democratic simplicity. 


Man Afraid of New Things. 


The man who thought of the umbrella, 
the first time walked the streets of Lon- 
don 25 years with one over him while 
everyone else on the street were dripping 
wet and unprotected. 

‘The first ship to cross the ocean had in 
its captain’s cabin a book telling that it 
was impossible to cross the ocean. 
(Laughter. ) 

I read the report of a school board in 
Ohio—it has not been so many years 
ago since this happened—which passed a 
resolution that the school building could 
be used. for any ordinary purpose that the 
community might see fit to use it for, but 
mot for such things as the railroad and 
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the telegraph. They said that if God 
had wanted and intended man to be taken 
through space at the terrific rate of 10 
miles an hour it would have been revealed 
in Holy Writ. (Laughter.) 

And so it is true we are terribly afraid 
of new things. 

One other thing I want to say to you 
men. I go all over the country. I made 
258 speeches in 40 States last year, and 
I think I am sort of an authority on 
women and women’s conventions. But I 
think we joke about sex discrimination 
and write about it altogether too much. 
I think we ought to approach it from a 
different and more sensible agle. 

I am very strong myself for leaving out 
the sex line in a lot of our public work, 
and civic work and politica! work. I think 
it is so silly to keep on having organiza- 
tions of women and organizations of men 
all trying to do the same thing. I can’t see 
any reason, myself, for having women’s 
chambers of commerce and the men’s 
chambers of commerce. 


Decrys Sex Discrimination. 


If there are women in a town who are 
forward-looking and progressive enough to 
organize a chamber of commerce, who are 
interested in the commercial advancement 
of the city, willing to subscribe to the con- 
stitution of the organization and pay the 
dues, why in the name of all that is 
reasonable, should they have to go off and 
have a little organization of their own? 

And the problems we are facing in this 
country and in the world today, it seems 
to me, are not men’s‘ problems but 
women’s problems, the problems of civil- 
ization. I think they are your problems, 
and I think they are our problems, and 
they are peculiarly those which takes a 
woman to understand. 

I know you men do not understand 
women. And I hope you never will. It 
won't be as much fun if you do. 
(Laughter.) But at least you could un- 
derstand some of the pyschology of the 
way woman’s mind works, and I think we 
would get along much faster in the things 
that right-thinking men and right-thinking 
women are both very much interested in, 
if you men better understood the psych- 
ology of woman’s mind. 

The other day I was in the Colony Club 
of New York, the most expensive club in 
the world. Bishop Brown, -who is per- 
fectly pure and would float, (laughter) 
was trying to get into that club and. ad- 
dress the women. As the old gentleman 
reached to get his hat a liveried footman 
stood up against him and said: “Not a 
step farther; gentlemen are not allowed 
to pass this mark.” (Laughter.) 

And it occurred to me that such dis- 
tinctions are so perfectly silly. I live in 
the.one club in the world where men and 
women live together under the same roof 
and on the same footing. I think if we 
had clubs like that and organizations like 
that instead of so many women’s clubs 
and so many men’s clubs all doing the 
same things, that is the one thing that 
would be a short cut to some of the things 
that we are all -interested in. 

Organization an Inspiration. 

I think that women have so much to 
learn, so very much to learn from your 
great organizations. An organization like 
this to me is simply an inspiration to the 
last degree, because everything is organ- 
ized. The universe is organization. I think 
it is so wonderful, and women have al- 
ways operated in a restricted field. We 
haven’t got the opportunities you men 
have always had. 

Why I stood in a station the other day 
and watched the Manhattan Limited pull 
in, to a little station in Ohio. I stood 
there watching the men in the engine. 
They scratched something here and rub- 
bed something there, and pushed on some- 
thing, and did this and did that, and 
Swish! something: always happened when 
one of those men working on ‘that engine 
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did something or pulled something or 
pushed something. I stood there in 
amazement. So simple! So well organ- 
ized. So much fun. Each man doing 
something! And what have we women to 
do in comparison to that. 

And I said to myselfz There is man; 
there is his work; always doing some- 
thing; always interesting, always fun. And 
I bet right at this moment his wife is at 
home washing dishes, (laughter) or peel- 
ing;potatoes. Peeling. potatoes is not as 
much fun as this, and I don’t think we 
need to be there. 

True, that.is a man’s job, and he ought 
to glory in it. I don’t think women want 
to rule the world. I don’t think that the 
hand that. rocks the cradles ever did rule 
the world, and I don’t think the hand that 
rocks the cradle ever wanted to rule the 
world. They wouldn’t have as much fun 
out of that as they get out of ruling the 
man who rules the world. (Laughter and 
applause.) And I don’t think we want to 
run things. I think there are so many 
jobs that men do that do not require in- 
telligence that we can’t waste our time on 
them. (Laughter.) 


The Woman’s Viewpoint. 


Of course we try to get men to see our 
viewpoint. But we don’t want to be 
bothered with that sort of thing. We 
have other things far more important to 
look after. 

Corot, the great French painter, the 
great landscape artist, said, “To properly 
appreciate and enjoy your landscape one 
must know where to sit down.” And you 
don’t know where to sit down and look 
at the landscape—the way that women 
want you to see it. (Laughter.) 

I was down in the mountains of the 
south-west» not long ago, and I learned 
about an old man that had had oil dis- 
covered on his place, and had sold out 
and become rich. He and‘his boys hitched 
up the horse to the wagon and went to 
town to spend some of the money. They 
stopped at the cross road store and bought 
everything that they could think of. They 
bought mittens, and suspenders, and 
sleeve holders and this and that, and 
finally, when they could think of no more 
to buy, they climbed in the wagon and 
started out for home. 

After they had got out a ways the boy 
suddenly said: “Pa, do you know what?” 
And Pa said, “What, son?” “Why,” said 
the son, “we forgot to get something for 
Ma.” “That’s right,” said the father, and 
they turned around and went back to the 
cross roads store, and what do you think 
they bought for Ma? They .bought her a 
brand new axe! (Laughter.) 


Men and Women Have Different 
Viewpoints. 

Why I know of hundreds of things that 
mother would have sold her Soul for if 
she could just have gotten them; but they 
took her an axe. So I say, we have got 
our viewpoints reflected differently, be- 
cause you always see everything in the 
world with one eye and the women with 
another. Your vision, when it is vision, is 
so different from ours.. We would like to 
get yours, and we should like you to get 
ours. But it can’t be done when all our 
organizations are separate. 

You are always generous to a fault with 
us. When you find out what we want 
you are always quick to secure it for us 
at any cost. But you will not let us 
collaborate with you. You will not let 
us mix with you. Our meetings must 
be separate and not mixed up together. 

You remember the story—this thing 
about the new points is a very important 
thing—the story of the Boston man who 
was in Salt Lake City. The little girl at 
whose home he was visiting said to him: 
“Where do you live?” “Oh, I live in Bos- 
ton. Haven’t you heard of that city?” 
“Oh, yes,” said the little girl, “I know all 
about Boston; our church has a missionary 
there.” (Laughter.) 
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Now I think women have something 
distinct and definite to contribute in your 
life. I think women would have some- 
thing definite and distinct and very val- 
uable to contribute to your organization, 
if women were in a position to know as 
much about it as you men know about it. 


I think if I were in Mr. Mayer’s place 
or Mr. Swift’s position or the place of 
any of these men who have this great, 
wonderful, inspiring meeting and organ- 
ization, I would try to develop a certain 
number of women for some of the big 
jobs. 


Women Capable of Holding Big Jobs. 


Of course women have operated, as I 
say, in a restricted field, showing, of 
course that there were not many women 
capable of holding big jobs in big business, 
but it isn’t because they lack ability. It is 
because they have not had the same kind 
of training as you have given to those in 
the different technical positions now in 
your organizations. While I am perfect- 
ly willing to admit that yours is the more 
sentimental sex, and that you are the 
most romantic sex, I say that we are the 
most scientific sex. (Laughter.) Why, did 
any one in this room ever see a woman 
at a ball game throw her hat up into the 
air? (Laughter.) She has more respect 
for herself than that, and more respect for 


her hat. (Laughter.) So you are un- 
doubtedly the more sentimental and 
romantic sex. And I claimed we are the 


most scientific sex, while you are the 
more sentimental and more romantic. 


I think ours is the most inventive sex. 


I think we can find more ways to do. 


things than you can. (Laughter.) We have 
got the hair-pin mind. We have been 
compelled to tie up so many things by a 
hair pin that we are so used to that kind 
of work. We have had to do so many 
things with hair pins and make that do, 
that we have all cultivated resourceful- 
ness. 

I think the business world, the economic 
world and the political world, as well as 
the moral world, needs the resourceful- 
ness, the hair pin mind, of women. 


Resourcefulness of Women. 


Why you talk about resourcefulness. 
Not so long ago I heard about a little 
town in the great Northwest that had 
sprung up over night and about a church 
the women had built out there. I went 
out there to find out about it, to inves- 
tigate it, and this is what I found. 

A handful of women in that little settle- 
ment found themselves overnight without 
a church. They thought there ought to 
be a church in their little community so 
that they and their children and their 
men could have the advantage of wor- 
shiping in it. And so they got together 
and started in to get that church. 

First, they gave a rummage sale. Oh, 
I tell you there is more inventive genius 
about a rummage sale than any of you 
men can immagine. If all the brains and 
resourcefulness that ‘is expended by 
women in the rummage sales in this coun- 
try annually was given to the business 
world, what a change there would be. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

These women out in that little settle- 
ment gave a rummage sale. And they 
secured a bit of money from that. Then 
that little group of women held a tag day 
and got a few dollars from that, and they 
went from this activity to that activity, 
and canvassed the mines and made the 
miners subscribe, until, finally, they had 
enough money scraped together to build 
the church. 

Then they found out for the first time 
that half of the town was Protestant and 
half was Catholic. What to do? But 
these were women. They went to the 
Catholic Bishop of that diocese and asked 
him if he cared if they made one-half of 
the church Catholic and the other half 
Protestant. He said he didn’t care as long 
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as they provided for the proper sprinkling 
system at the entrance. And so they 
went to the Methodist Bishop in that 
district and asked him if he had any ob- 
jection to the arrangement, and he said 
that he didn’t, as long as they didn’t put 
the sprinkler where it would wet the red 
plush seat that he was to occupy when 
they dedicated the church. 

Then those dear women went to another 
city and bought some seats of a stret rail- 
way company that reversed, and made one 
half of the Church Catholic and one half 
Protestant. (Laughter and applause.) Can 
you men beat that for resourcefulness? 


Women Are Inventive. 


Now you men have invented a lot of 
things we really invented. You have 
claimed the credit for them. Even in my 
generation, and I am not so terribly old 
(laughter), it was not upright for women 
to do things. A generation back of that 
it was really not refined to have your 
name in the paper, even for writing poetry. 
But there were always some men in the 
family willing to take it off your hands 
and take the credit for it. (Laughter.) 

Now after the war—you know men have 
acquired the habit of getting what he 
goes after and in the old days he had 
to get the food. That was his job. And 
because he had to get food for himself 
and his family he went out and got it. 
That was the primitive man. But what 
did the primitive woman do? The primi- 
tive woman stayed at home and made the 
toast, or whatever she had, and waited 
for man as patiently as she could, and 
when she didn’t have what she needed, 
she invented it. ° 

Women invented the first agricultural 
instrument; women invented the first 
cooking utensils, and women invented the 
cotton-gin, although a man was kind 
enough to take it and get the credit for 
it; but a woman invented it. And so 
when, in the primitive days, man came 
home without the bacon, as man some- 
times did, and sometimes still does (laugh- 
ter) what did woman do? The woman 
found a substitute for bacon while her 
man slept off his fatigue. (Laughter) 
And she has been doing it ever since. 
(Applause) 
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Woman Invents Camouflage. 


Now you know not long ago I saw in 
the paper a long, nice, lovely story stat- 
ing that the war department says that 
now we can tell all about camouflage. 
Here was this nice, lovely story telling 
nice things about how the two systems of 
camouflage happened to be invented by 
man, the low-visibility system and the 
dazzle system. 

And I said to myself, here is a man 
imagining that he invented camouflage 
when after all, for centuries, ever since 
time began, women have been practicing 
that gentle art of camouflage. There 
isn’t a fat woman in the world, under the 
sun, that doesn’t know the advantages of 
the low visibility system of camouflage. 
(Laughter). 

Fat women know they must not wear 
stripes that go around. And of course, 
the dazzle system is in very general use. 
So men did not invent camouflage. What 
man did was to take woman’s invention 
and apply it to the most destructive busi- 
ness that man has ever invented, War. 
That is all. 

IT can’t see how we are going to come 
into our own and claim some of our in- 
ventions, but I think there ought to be 
ways to do it. Because I honestly believe 
that if woman had a voice in the Inter- 
national Congress that we would not have 
been 300 years trying to find some way 
to substitute arbitration for war. That is 
the most sensible, common sense thing in 
the world that they have ever done to 
down war. 

I think the greatest thing that has hap- 
pened since time began happened the 
other day over there in that little village 
in Switzerland. It has been 300 years 
since man started to try to find out some 
manner to substitute arbitration for war; 
we women would have done it in 10 
minutes. (Laughter.) 


Women Would Banish War. 


I honestly believe that if women had 
had a place in the International councils 
that we would not have been 300 years 
trying to find some way to substitute 
arbitration for war. I believe one of the 
greatest reasons for this is woman’s own 
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fault, and that we have been waiting 
around in the background so much and 
so long that we didn’t appreciate each 
other. 

I read a while back of the story told 
about Madame Curie, who discovered ra- 
dium. She and her husband were to 
journey to some place in England where 
the Madam was to deliver a lecture in the 
town hall on her discoveries. And on 
the day that Madam was to make her 
address, some member of the town hall 
force suddenly remembered or discov- 
ered that it was against the rules of the 
town to permit a woman to address an 
audience in the town hall. 

The good chairman of the meeting be- 
gan to think a way out of the perplexity. 
And so, when the good Madam and her 
husband arrived that night for the lec- 
ture, he seated the Madam in an outer 
room in a nice comfortable chair while 
her husband was in the other room tell- 
ing the audience how the Madam did it. 
(Laughter). 

One of the greatest historians of our 
Nation has written that something should 
be said in our books about the Pilgrim 
Mothers, because they were just as im- 
portant as the Pilgrim fathers. The 
mothers not only withstood the rigors of 
this climate and all the dangers that the 
Pilgrim Fathers did, but in addition to 
that, stood the Pilgrim Fathers them- 
selves. (Laughter and applause.) 

It has occurred to me that the only way 
we know anything about the Pilgrim 
Mothers is from the fact that there were 
children being born around there and 
growing to manhood and womanhood. 
Otherwise they weren’t much in evidence. 


Women and the Hall of Fame. 


And my travels about the country have 
taken me into the Academy of Immortals. 
“Ah,” I said to myself, “here will I find 
that woman has been recognized at last!” 
In. my investigations throughout the 
world, in all the Academy of Immortals, 
for over 300 years, since they have begun 
to collect together the names of the great- 
est of the world’s figures, no woman has 
ever gained admittance to the Hall of 
Fame or the Academy of Immortals. 

So, I said, surely in my country we have 
done better than this. Because, of course, 
when you go through the list of all the 
great women this country has given birth 
to surely some of them will have found 
their way into the Hall of Fame. Here 
in my country, where they carry woman 
around on a pedestal, surely I will find a 
different situation. Here where European 
women have come to think of our women 
as being the best beloved, the best treated, 
the most pampered of any women in the 
world, with the best husbands in the 
world, the kindest and most indulgent, 
who will let us have anything we want to 
have; here in this country where women 
are clinging vines, and I said, surely my 
own country has done better by its great 
women. 

So I started in at the Hall of Fame, be- 
cause the money for the Hall of Fame 
was given by an American woman, Helen 
Gould. You can imagine my surprise as 
I read off that list of great men of Ameri- 
ca. I knew that men were not as re- 
sourceful as women, and, true ‘enough, I 
found that no man was resourceful or 
thoughtful enough to recommend mere 
woman for the Hall of Fame. They didn’t 
seem to consider it was remotely possible 
to place mere American Woman along- 
side of American men. 

They were so sex-conscious that they 
would not even trust marble busts of the 
women to be in the same room with 
those of the men. They had passed a 
resolution to build a separate building for 
the great American women. (Laughter) 
And I am so glad they did it I don’t 
know what to do. The only reason they 


didn’t do it was because the war came on 
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and they didn’t get enough money sub- 
scribed to- build it. 


Academy of Arts and Letters. 


Now we have in this country an insti- 
tution known as the American Academy 


of Arts and Letters. It is supposed to 
be composed of 56 immortal Americans. 
Now among the list of immortal Ameri- 
cans in that Academy I find the name of 
Robert W. Chambers. If the men of this 
country feel that Robert W. Chambers has 
merited, by his work, entry into that list 
of immortal men of letters, then I can 
as well suggest, however, timidly, the 
name of Edith Wharton for the same 
honor. (Applause). I think at least she 
is eligible along with Robert W. Chambers. 

I was struck by the announcement, 
shortly after the dedication of the new 
building, to the effect that “Women have 
been carefully considered in this work,” 
and I said, “Well, am so fussed up 
about it, and they are admitting women 
in there, and I didn’t notice it.” And 
then I went down there and I reached 
the second floor of the building, the new 
building, which is devoted almost exclu- 
— to an up-to-date kitchen. (Laugh- 
ter. 

In this department of the Academy 
women have been carefully considered. 
The sinks and tables have been made nice 
and high so that they do not have to 
bend over their backs when cooking for 
the banquets. . That is the way we are 
recognizing women. 


Skillet Saved; Woman Forgotten. 


I was over in Switzerland not so many 
years ago visiting with a friend of mine. 
He was escorting me about the town. 
We went into the city hall where he 
pointed out to me the various objects of 
history. One thing that attracted my at- 
tention particularly, more than anything 
else, was a glass case in which was con- 
tained a sort of a skillet, or some cooking 
utensil. 

And so I was interested why they 
would put-a skillet in a glass case in the 
city hall in Geneva. When I asked my 
friend to explain to me the reason for it, 
he told me this story. 

Away back, hundreds of years before, 
there had been an invasion by a Spanish 
Duke and his men. They had surprised 
the town, were ransacking it and ruining 
and pillaging the shops and homes. It 
was a part & the old legend that so in- 
censed were the people of the good town 
about this raid that even the priests of 
the town expressed regret afterwards that 
they were not equipped with armor so 
that they might have girded themselves 
and done battle against the Spanish Duke. 

But in one of the humbler homes of 
the town, the mother of a family was pre- 
paring supper. She had just begun to 
heat some lard in her skillet, when the 
Duke and his men passed her window. 
Now she didn’t have any armor, but she 
was a woman, and unlike the priests, did 
not sit around and bemoan the fact that 
she was unprepared for battle. So she 
picked up the skillet full of hot grease. 
and as the Duke and his men passed 
under her window she hurled the grease 
out of the window and upon the Duke 
and those about him, and filled him and 
his men with such consternation that they 
fled the village. 

In honor of that event and of that 
woman, thé city authorities had placed her 
skillet in“this place of honor under the 
glass case in the city hall. 

It so happened that my French was a 
little hesitant, and I had heard of an old 
proverb that one should not enter a debate 
in a foreign language until he had had at 
least seven years’ constant practice in that 
language, so I could not ask my friend 
that evening the obvious inquiry that was 
on my lips: Why had the city fathers 
preserved the poor woman’s skillet and 
never a single record of mention of who 
the lady was? The skillet was important 
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but the perpetuation of the name of the 
lady was not. (Laughter.) 


Research. 


I am glad to hear the word “research” 
mentioned here tonight by my good 
friend, Mr. Kettering. Yes, we have 500 
or 600 research organizations in this 
country. There is a whole lot of public 
research. They go ahead and find out 
about it and then don’t do anything about 
it. They find out what is wrong with 
this and that, through their research, and 
then do nothing about it. 

They appoint committees to investigate 
this and investigate that, and make this 
research and that research, and they meet 
and spend a lot of money—oh, yes, they 
must have money, and as soon as the 
money is all gone, they disband and the 
money always runs out about the time of 
the report. So they make a report, tell- 
ing us what is the matter with the thing 
they were investigating, but they do not 
tell us what to do to rid. ourselves of 
the evil. 

Then someone suggests that something 
ought to be done about it, and they ap- 
point another committee to make a re- 
search of the other’s committee’s work. 
They hold meetings until their money 
runs out and then they make a report and 
disband, and nothing is done about that. 
(Laughter.) 


The Committee on Colds. 


There was one committee that in- 
vestigated a common illness in this country 
which, according to the professor in 
charge of the investigation, was costing 
the country three billions of dollars a 
year and was perfectly preventable, and 
yet he didn’t do anything about it. But 
it left some curious people, and as they 
read this report, they said: “Let’s find out 
what this illness is.” é 

They appointed a commission and ap- 
propriated a great lot of money. When 
the money was all spent they made their 
report. They said it was a preventable 
illness, and that all preventable illnesses, 
like slight colds, could be done away with. 
But they didn’t tell anything about it. 
They didn’t tell us how to prevent these 
slight colds, and the public went on 
sniffling. 

The Committee on Ventilation. 


And then some more people got curious 
and they wanted to know why people have 
colds. And so they appointed another 
commission to investigate that mystery. 
That committee met and investigated and 
searched and spent its money, and made 
its report to the effect that cold comes 
from bad ventilation, but they didn’t do 
anything about it. And then after a while 
somebody said: “Let’s appoint a ventila- 
tion committee and let them investigate 
what is wrong with our ventilating sys- 
tems throughout the country.” 

Then I heard about it. Now I am try- 
ing to save the world all by myself. I 
said, here is where I can do some good 
for my country. I can find out what is 
wrong with this ventilation, and I can tell 
all the mothers in the country what is 
causing their children to have the snif- 
fles. 

So I went to a book store in New York 
and asked for a copy of this last ventila- 
tion committee’s report. After making 
quite a search about the place the clerk 
handed me a large volume. He had spent 
about two hours hunting it and about 
three dusting it off. Here was my prize 
volume. I said, “How much is this?” He 
said, “Fifteen dollars.” Fifteen dollars. 
Whew! So I said to him: ‘Why is it so 
high?” And he said to me: “Well, if you 
want to buy that volume you had better 
hurry up because that is about the only 
one left.” 

I thought possibly other people had 
been ahead of me in their eagerness to 
find out about this ventilation problem, so 
I said to the clerk: “Well, have so many 
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copies been sold as all that?” “No,” he 
said, “there weren’t many copies printed 
in the first place and most all of them 
went to the members of the committee. 
This is about the last one left.” So I sat 
down and read five dollars worth of it. 
(Laughter.) 


The Ventilation Report. 


After I had stayed there as long as I 
dared, reading the book for nothing, I 
wrote a letter to the chairman of that 
committee, a learned professor in one of 
our leading Eastern universities. I asked 
him for some sert of an analysis of what 
should be done in regard to ventilation in 
this country to prevent colds and protect 
the health of the nation and save all this 
useless waste and expenditure annually. 

He wrote back and said: “It is a nice 
idea and I have been having it in mind for 
years, to do just such a thing.” (Laugh- 
ter.) He had been having that idea. for 
years, and never had done a thing about 
it (Laughter.) And the people went on 
sniffling and sniffling year in and year 
out! And that is the last I heard of the 
work of that commission. I don’t yet 
know whether he has done anything about 
it or not, but I have an idea he has not. 
(Laughter.) 

So I have always said if we women could 
begin right where men leave off, some- 
thing would be accomplished in this world. 

But, oh, there is so much wonderful re- 
search today. Science never has known 
or cared as much about humanity as it 
does today. We have 60 national child 
welfare organizations in this country. If 
the little mother away out west can figure 
out for herself, after receiving the advice 
of these 60 organizations, what is the best 
manner in which to raise her kiddies, she 
is a better woman than I am. (Laughter.) 

And there is so much known about 
health and preventive medicine. Much 
could be accomplished if only they would 
let women start in where man quits. That 
is the great trouble. You shut us out. 
You won't let us help. You make us go it 
alone. 

That doesn’t apply to you business men. 
When you men with these great, big won- 
derful research organizations find some 
trouble: that needs adjusting, you turn it 
over to your experts, your researchmen, 
if it is in their department. They find out 
what is wrong, and you remedy that 
wrong at once. 

But in our body politic, in our social re- 
forms, we point out what is wrong and 
there is as far as it goes. 


Permit Women to Cooperate. 


So in closing I simply want to repeat 
what I said in the beginning: We can 
make more progress toward the things 
that all right-thinking men and all right 
thinking women in this world want, if 
women are allowed to cooperate and 
work with you men in solving these prob- 
lems; if there was more get-together spirit 
prevailing between men and women of 
this country, if you would let us help. 

We have got so much to learn from you 
men, and we need the contact with you, to 
see how you work in your big organiza- 
tions and how you do your jobs. I am 
pleading with you to let us have more co- 
operation on the part of men and women. 

I thank you for the privilege of speak- 
ing here tonight. (Prolonged applause.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Gentlemen, 
we thank Mrs. Clarke for her charming 
and significant address. This is the twen- 
tieth annual convention, as you know, 
and it has taken us 20 years to rise to a 
plane of this type. And I am sure that 
the lady’s speech is significant for us. We 
are all willing to acknowledge the very 
significant place which women occupy in 
our institutions, or at least the place that 
they should occupy. Let us take Mrs. 
Clarke seriously and see whether we can’t 
do something on the bigger jobs. : 

The meeting stands adjourned. 
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Gold Medal Veterans 


’ Being happy in your work is the secret 
of success, said Mr. Schwab at the recent 
- Institute- University 


conference. This is 
undoubtedly the 
secret, which ex- 


plains why the gold 
medal winners have 
served fifty or more 
years in the packing 
industry. 

The story of each 
honored recipient is 
the same in its es- 
sential elements, 
Starting as boys, 
they took whatever 





Chas. Chamberlain 
Dean of Packer Sales- 
men, 
opportunity offered and then worked into 
the department where they are now em- 
ployed. In each case the man became ex- 
pert in some _ chosen field—curing of 


meats, cost accounting, 
ny ee etc. 
n- order to have served the i 

so well and faithfully over ene cara 
of years, there must have been a genuine 
love of work which should serve as an 
inspiration to a younger generation which 
seems to find difficulty in adjusting itself 
to daily living. 

In presenting the gold jubilee buttons 
Vice President Myron McMillan said: 
“This gathering of leaders in the packing 
industry is proud to make this public 
recognition of your long and faithful 
service. We know that the great advance 
which has been made in the packing in- 
dustry has been accomplished practically 
within the space of your lives. The 
changes have been great and they have 
come thick and fast. It is only through 
the steady and faithful service of men like 
you that the great advance has been made 
possible.” 


Those Who Got the Medals. 


The seventeen to receive the gold honor 
emblems were: 

William Ryan, Armour and Company., 
who at the age of ten years aided his 
widowed mother by taking a job as door- 
tender in the Armour Chicago plant, later 
becoming an expert in trimming of pork 
cuts and then an expert in the dry salt 
meat and sweet pickle departments. 
Fifty years is his length of service. He 
has declined a pension, and works half- 


improved packing- 


days. 

Charles E. DeGraw has had fifty-one 
years continuous service in the industry. 
Is now foreman of the paint shop at 
Hately Bros., Chicago. 

William Leeman began in 1872 with 
Layton & Co., Milwaukee, and served 
fifty-three years with the same company. 
Six months ago he retired on a pension. 

Patrick Quinn started as a boy in the 
Milwaukee plant of Lavton & Co. For the 
past thirty-five years he has been in the 
dry salt department, and has been with 
the same company fifty-one years. 

Louis Kreil, with the Louisville Pro- 
vision Co. Fifty years ago, when a boy 
of thirteen, he entered their employ and 
has worked in practically every depart- 
ment. He is now a salesman. 

Ralph Whichello sixty years ago went 
to work for the William Davies Co., 
Toronto, Can. For the past forty-seven 
years he has been with the J. T. Mc- 
Millan Co., St. Paul. 

A. W. May has been in the industry. 
fifty-four years. For the past twenty 
years he has been in charge of the inedible 
department of the J. T. McMillan Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

W. E. Mullins, serving his 54th year in 
the industry and now with the John Mor- 
rell Co.. Ottumwa, Iowa, at 10 years old 
started his packing career as cooler boy in 
the G..H. Hammond Co. plant at Ham- 
mond, Ind. ; 

Richard N. Morrell began his work with 
the John N. Morrell Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, 
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fifty years ago, and now takes charge of 
the creamcry interests of the company. 


Alexis Gallant was employed in the 
cooper shop of the North Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., Boston, Mass., fifty-one years 
ago. He is now the foreman of the sec- 
ond-hand cooperage department. 

Jacob S. Ulmer, with the Jacob Ulmer 
Packing Co., Pottsville, Pa. fifty-one 
years. 

John Hoffman was first employed by the 
Pinckers Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
fifty-five years ago. He is now with the 
Union Meat Co., San Antonio, Texas, in 
the curing department. 

August R. Pawlowski, foreman of the 
pickling and soak room of John P. Squire 
& Co., Boston, Mass., began work fifty- 
three years ago in the Pinckers Packing 
Co. plant at St. Joseph, Mo. 

J. C. C. Waldeck, of the Waldeck Pack- 
ing Cu., St. Louis, Mo., made his start in 
the butcher trade at fifteen with the 
Brietenbach Packing Co., St. Louis. He 
has been closely associated with that busi- 
ness for more than fifty years. 

H. H. Uhler is a fifty year man with the 
F. A. Ferris Co., New York City. 

Chas. C. Chamberlain, known as the 
dean of traveling men, began with the 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
fifty years ago, and is still going strong. 

Anton Stolle, of Anton Stolle and Sons, 
Richmond, Ind., is now in his fifty-first 
year of the packing business. 

Nicholas Mahon (deceased), was fore- 
man in charge of the smokehouses at 
Hately Bros. Co., Chicago. His gold 
jubilee button will be presented to his 


widow. 
eet Ne 
CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 
Convention arrangements this year 


were handled with unusual facility and 
satisfaction. 

The program was entirely in the hands 
of the Institute staff. 

The entertainment was in charge of 
that veteran organizer and field general, 
Arthur D. White. He maintains a staff 
which he can put in the field at a day’s 
notice, and which functions 100 per cent, 
with James R. Hills, W. F. Scheck, John 
Legge and the rest of the lieutenants on 
the job every minute. 

This staff had complete charge of con- 
vention, dinner, banquet and other enter- 
tainment registration. In the 20 years of 
conventions there has never been less 
complaint than this year, so adequately 
was the work planned and carried on. It 
is doubtful if Arthur White’s “gang” could 
be duplicated anywhere. 

Convention entertainment committees 
were as follows: 

General Convention Committee on En- 
tertainment—Arthur D. White, chairman. 

Committee on Entertainment of Visit- 
ing Ladies—Mrs. Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
chairman; Mrs. Paul I. Aldrich, Mrs. A. 
N. Benn, Miss Gudrun Carlson, Mrs. H. 
C..Carr, Mrs. R. H. Gifford, Mrs. R. D. 
MacManus, Mrs. Horace Wetmore, Mrs. 
Harry J. Williams, Mrs. A. D. White. 

Committee on Monday Evening Dinner 
Dance—Paul W. Trier, chairman; Jack 
Agar, Laurance H. Armour, Henry Hetzel, 
Alden B. Swift, Thomas E. Wilson, W. 
F. Scheck, secretary. 

Committee on Banquet—Guy C. Shep- 
ard, chairman; John T. Agar, Philip D: 
Armour, Arthur V. Crary, Arthur Cush- 
man, C. E. Herrick, J. S. Hoffman, A. E. 
Petersen, G. F. Swift, James R. Hills, 


secretary. 
: VERE GR. cose E HS 
SOME SCHWAB SOCKDOLAGERS. 


“There are no profits in business ex- 
cept your economies!” 

“It is costs, not profits, that you want 
to watch out for!” 
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More and More Ladies! 


Visiting ladies to the convention found 
awaiting them a royal welcome and 
elaborate preparations were made for 
their entertainment while in Chicago. 

Registration figures showed a larger 
number of feminine visitors than at any 
previous convention, and “the powers be- 
hind the packing business” were much in 
evidence. 

Meeting the wives, sisters and daughters 


of the men who carry one of the greatest. 


industries of the country on their should- 
ers gives a vivid, concrete reason for 
many of the successes of that industry. 
The men can claim all the glory they 
want for their cost accounting systems, 
economies, modern plants and progressive 
policies. But it is. the women of the 
industry who often have given the in- 
centive and inspiration. Many have taken 
an active part in the early phases of build- 
ing up the business, and to them goes a 
large measure of credit for the steadily in- 
creasing climb of the industry. 

Starting with a Sunday afternoon con- 
cert in the Avenue of Palms at the Drake 
Hotel, there was some event of interest 
to women provided for each day of the 


convention. Sunday was “get-together 
and get-acquainted” day when, to the 
tuneful rhythms of popular selections 


from current musical comedies, the mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Committee met the 
visitors, renewing previous pleasant 
meetings. 

A dinner dance was the only event 
scheduled for Monday, as the visitors 
seem to prefer resting, shopping or greet- 
ing local friends on the opening day of 
the convention. 

The Dinner Dance. 


The dinner-dance was held at the Persh- 
ing Palace, on the South Side of Chicago 
—in the heart of the cabaret belt—and 
those who like their tamales hot were not 
disappointed. 

The dinner was of a substantial sort, 
and well-prepared and served, with the 
inevitable juicy steak as the piece de 
resistance. The attendance was much 
larger than expected, and the result was 
that the scene on the dance floor was 
more like a football game than a terp- 
sichorean demonstration. 

Many of the male guests seemed to be 
under the impression that it was a stag 
affair. Nuff sed! Maybe they'll get their 
way next year. Let us pass on to the 
next picture, ladies and gentlemen. 


Style Show and Luncheon. 


The style show and luncheon at Mar- 
shall Field’s was probably the most pop- 
ular feature of the entertainment program. 
It was different. Women from Texas, 
New York, Missouri, Ohio, Colorado, 
Utah, Oklahoma, united in a _ pleased 
chorus to praise the gorgeous evening 
wraps of soft luxurious velvet and con- 
trasting furs, and the leather sports mod- 
els. Many beautiful models for street, 
afternoon and evening wear were shown, 
shoes, gloves, hats and purses having been 
selected to harmonize with the costumes. 

Flowers for the eleven tables and a 
special program of music by members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra were 
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provided by the Institute. Members of 
the Ladies’ Committee were hostesses at 
each table, and introduced the guests to 
each other, so that the luncheon proved 
a big family party. 

There were 114 present at the luncheon 
and style show, and it should be recorded 
as a significant indication of the type and 
character of woman present, that although 
the hour set for the event was early for 
such an occasion (12 noon) there were 
only four women late. 

A tour of the store followed the style 
show. This was under the chaperonage 
of the hostesses and special store guides. 
Taxis were provided to take the guests 
and committee to Field’s and back to the 
Drake, but many women did not avail 
themselves of this, as they preferred to 
spend the rest of the afternoon shopping 
or at the movies. 


Women At University Session. 


A gratifying number of women attended 
the magnificent University-Institute ses- 
sions at Mandel Hall on Wednesday, and 
enjoyed the informal buffet luncheon in 
Reynold’s, a men’s club which is opened 
to women visitors only on rare occasions. 
Those who visited the university gave 
such glowing accounts of the speeches by 
Chas M. Schwab, Frank O. Lowden and 
Gen. Harbord that the women who did 
not go promised themselves “out loud” 
that next year they would surely attend 
this representative gathering of outstand- 
ing leaders in the industrial and educa- 
tional fields. 


The Theatre Party. 

“Kid Boots,” the theatre attraction for 
Wednesday evening, was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the fair visitors, judging from 
the many pleased comments heard. 
Several said of the entire program: “I 
never had a better time in my life, and I 
certainly look forward to attending the 
convention next year.” 

The committee for entertaining the 
visiting ladies was as follows: Mrs. Paul 
I. Aldrich, Mrs. A. N. Benn, Miss Gudrun 
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Carlson, Mrs. H. C. Carr, Mrs. R. H. 
Gifford, Mrs. R. D. McManus, Mrs. 
Horace Wetmore, Mrs. Harry J. Williams, 
Mrs. A. D. White, Mrs. W. W. Woods, 
chairman. 

Women Who Were Present. 

Mrs. E. L. Schneider of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a guest of the Ohio Provision Co., 
was the first woman to register. She was 
greeted by Mrs. R. H. Gifford of the 
Chicago Committee early Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Registrations were few in number on 
the opening day, but with the arrival of 
each train thereafter came guests from 
cities over the country, showing a wide- 
spread interest in the convention. 

Ladies who registered personally were 
as follows: 

Mrs. E. J. Blayney, 
Blayney-Murphy Co. 

Mrs. J. C. Williams, Pittsburg, Pa., J. 
N. Denholm Bros. Co. 

Mrs. W. T. Lay, Knoxville, Tenn., Lay 
Packing Co. 

Mrs. E. A. Schenk, Columbus, Ohio, 
Columbus Packing Co. 

Mrs. Louis Rosenthal, Galveston, Texas, 
Rosenthal Packing Co. 

Mrs. Chas von Brecht, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Brecht Co. 

Mrs. W. A. Kessler, El Paso, Texas, 
Peyton Packing Co. 

Mrs. A. C. Schueren, Chicago, Vaughan 
Co. 

Mrs. J. L. Bistricky, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Hughes Provision Co. 

Mrs. Geo. Hockey, 
Hughes Provision Co. 

Mrs. Wm. J. Schmidt, Pottsville, Pa., 
Seltzer Packing Co. 

Mrs. J. W. Drissen, Chicago, National 
Box Co. 


Mrs. J. J. Ladouceur, Chicago, National 
ox Co. 

Mrs. E. F. Lavan, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Libby, McNeil and Libby. 

Mrs. Wilfred J. Watkins, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. B. Winger, Ottumwa, Iowa, John 
Morrell Co. 

Mrs. O. C. Schmidt and Mrs. C. G. 


Denver, Colo., 


Cleveland, Ohio, 








MEMBERS OF THE LADIES ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Paul I. Aldrich, Mrs. Arthur D. White, little Kathleen Keefe, Miss Gudrun Carlson, Mrs. 
Harry J. Williams, Mrs. William Whitfield Woods, Mrs. Horace Wetmore, Mrs. R. H. Gifford, 
f Mrs. H. C. Carr and Mrs. A. N. Benn. , 
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Schmidt, Cincinnati, Cincinnati Butchers 
Supply Co. 

Mrs. Henry D. Tefft, Chicago. 

Mrs. E. T. Clair, Chicago. 

Mrs. Jacob Vogel, Miss Irene Vogel, 
and Miss Helen Vogel, Cincinnati, Jacob 
Vogel and Son. 

Mrs. A. C. Hoffman, Syracuse, N. Y., 
A. C. Hoffman Co. 
a F. W. Kurk, Chicago, Wilson and 

oO. 

Mrs. Frank L. DeLay, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. A. Mechling, Lincoln, Neb., 
Lincoln Packing Co. 


Mrs. John Anderson, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Va., C. Kalbitzer Packing Co. 
Louis Independent Packing Co. 
Taylor. 

Cleveland, 

Mrs. Henry Fischer, Louisville, 
Hane, Marion, Ohio, Marion Packing Co. 

Mrs. W. F. Price, Omaha, Neb., Dold 
Rochester Packing Co. 
ing and Provision Co. 

Mrs. J. M. Snyder, Utica, N. Y., C. A. 
Fried and Reineman Ce. 


Pittsburgh Provision and Packing Co. 
Mrs. Geo. W. Kalbitzer, Wheeling, W. 
Mrs. L. S. Dennig, Mrs. L. E. Dennig 

and Miss L. Schaefer, St. Louis, Mo., St. 
Mrs. Chas. H. Hanson and Miss Cath- 

erine Hanson, Chicago, Thomson and 
Mrs. Andrew E. Nelson, 
Ohio, Federal Packing Co. . 
y-, 

Henry Fischer Packing Co. 

Mrs. L. H. Guthery and Mrs. H. B. 
Mrs. E. S. Papy, Atlanta, Ga., White 

Provision Co. 

Packing Co. 

Mrs. F. M. Tobin, Rochester, N. Y., 
Mrs. Jas. Brennan and Miss Dorothy 

Brennan, Ogden, Utah, American Pack- 
Mrs. O. E. Espey, Rochester, N. Y., 

Rochester Packing Co. 

Durr Packing Ce. 

Mrs. Geo. N. Meyer, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Mrs. E. J. Embree and Miss Mildred 
Embree, Omaha. 


Mrs. Jas. S. McFadyen, Pittsburgh, Pa., - 


Pittsburgh Union Stockyards Co. 
Mrs. L. W. Kahn and Mrs. Herman 
Wolf, Cincinnati, Ohio, The E. Kahn Sons 


Co. 

Mrs. Arthur Jones, St. Louis, Mo., St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co. 

Mrs. J. W. Robb, Mrs. R. J. Brown, 
Mrs. Don Smith, Chicago, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. 

Mrs..W. R. Grove, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Wilson and Co. 

Mrs. Lacy Lee, Chicago, Cross, Roy, 
Eberhart & Harris. 

Mrs. Geo. W. Martin, Chicago, John 
Morrell & Co. 

Mrs. E. J. Koehm, Cincinnati, Ohio, E. 
Kahn Sons Co. 

' Mrs. Henry Belz, St. Louis, Mo., J. H. 
Belz Provision Co. 

' Mrs. E. D. Richard, Muscatine, Iowa, 
C. E. Richard and Co. 

| Mrs. L. A. Kramer, Chicago. 

Mrs. T. E. Hanley, Chicago, The Na- 
tional Provisioner. 

Mrs. E. S. Waterbury, Omaha, Neb., 
Armour & Co. 

Mrs. C. Robert Moulton, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. Lee Lewis, Chicago. 

Mrs. H. L. Osman, Chicago. , 
| Mrs. E. W. Bromilow, Chicago, Conti- 
nental Can Co. Me 
: Mrs. E. W. Phelps, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Swift and Co. H 

Mrs. R. T. Keefe and Miss Kathleen 
Keefe, Arkansas City, Kas., Henneberry 
and Co. 

Miss Dorothy Price, Omaha, Neb., Dold 
Packing Co. 

Mrs. J. C. Kuelker, St. Louis, Mo., In- 
dependent Packing Co. ry 

Mrs. R. H. Hess, Chicago. 

Mrs. Christ Kunzler, Lancaster, Pa., 
Kunzler’s Meat Co. 

Mrs. Walter Krenning, St) Louis, Mo., 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co. 

Mrs. F. Boerger and Mrs. Fred 
Fischer, St. Louis, Mo.; Fischer Meat Co. 

Miss Ethel Major and Miss Marie 
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A. D. WHITE 
(Swift & Company, Chicago.) 
Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


Major, Mishawaka, Ind., Major Bros. 
Packing Co. 
Mrs. G. H. Nuckolls, Pueblo, Colo., 


Nuckolls Packing Co. 

Mrs. A. J. Teufel and Mrs. M. C. Teu- 
fel, Cleveland, Ohio, Theurer-Norton Pro- 
vision Co. 

Mrs. A. Bischoff, St. Louis, Mo., St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co. 

Mrs. T. Henry Foster and Mrs. E. L. 
Pollard, Ottumwa, Iowa, John Morrell 


oO. 

Mrs. M. Katz and Mrs. J. S. Hoffman, 
Chicago, J. S. Hoffman Co. 

Mrs. B. J. Casey, Chicago 

Mrs. Wm. Diesing, Omaha, Neb., 
Cudahy Packing Co. 

Mrs. J. R. Stevenson and Mrs. J. E. 
Dyer, Cudahy, Wisc. 

Mrs. F. H. Branch, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Frank A. Hunter, E. St. Louis, Ill. 

Mrs. Thos. E. Ryan, Independent Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 


aed 


WHO HOOKED THE HAM? 


One of the attractions of convention 
headquarters was John Cutting’s famous 
“Ready-to-Serve” meat display case, which 
stood just outside the main entrance to 
the convention hall at the Drake Hotel. 
The case was a handsome affair, and the 
exhibits of meats were wonderfully at- 
tractive. They “sold” the case to scores 
of visitors. 

But the trouble was that they “sold” 
it too well, for the second morning of 
the convention the case was found to be 
empty! Between night and morning some 
hungry conventioner or conventioners 
had sneaked through the back corridors 
of the hotel and cleaned the case of its 
toothsome contents. 

Hotel employees were found not guilty, 
and it was evident that visitors to one of 
the several private refreshment parlors 
upstairs (minus the free lunch of the old 
days) had raided the larder to get some- 
thing to hold down the exhilarator. 


a 


Another Guest from Abroad. 


Charles Gillespie, of A. J. Mills & Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool, was another interested 
visitor during convention week. 
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Trade Exhibits 


Exhibitions of machinery, equipment 
and supplies are not included as a feature 
of the convention program. But leading 
firms had their headquarters at the Drake 
Hotel, and in their private exhibition 
rooms packers and their employees re- 
ceived much beneficial information. 


Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 

Among the interesting exhibits at the 
convention, and one that attracted a great 
deal of attention, was that of the Cincin- 
nati Butchers Supply Company. The 
company had on display a model of the 
Super 6 hog dehairer, which has a ca- 
pacity up to 400 hogs an hour, and a model 
of a smaller machine which has a capacity 
up to 75 hogs an hour. 

A feature of the larger machine, as 
shown by the model, is the new end-con- 
trol discharge gate. Through the use of 
this detail hogs may be held in the ma- 
chine until they are clean, thus reducing 
the labor for removing any hair that for- 
merly remained after the hogs had come 
out of the dehairing machine. 

In addition to the models of the two 
dehairing machines the company also ex- 
hibited samples of lard produced by the 
dry rendering process recently perfected 
by the company. Through the use of this 
process, it was explained, the time for 
turning out lard is reduced to five hours. 

A great many packers visited the ex- 
hibit and inspected the models during the 
course of the convention. 

Best and Donovan. 

The popular line of scribe and marking 
Saws manufactured by Best and Donovan, 
Chicago, was well and effectively dis- 
played. The saws were of considerable 
interest to the visitors, and the room 
proved to.be a busy place. It is reported 
that a large number of these tools were 
disposed of. The room was in charge of 
W. J. Best and W. D. Donovan. 


United Cork Companies. 

The United Cork Companies maintained 
quarters on the fourth floor of the Drake 
Hotel, where samples of the products 
manufactured by the concern were dis- 
played and where information on insula- 
tion problems was dispensed. Edwin J. 
Ward represented the company at the 
convention, and was a popular host. 

Mechanical Manufacturing Company. 

The Mechanical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, maintained quarters on the 
seventh floor of the Drake Hotel, from 
which were distributed catalogs illustrat- 
ing and describing the full line of equip- 
ment and supplies for the packing house, 
manufactured and sold by the firm. The 
company also had on exhibit numerous 
large photographs of its machines. Neat 
mechanical pencils carrying the company’s 
name and address were given to all visit- 
ors. F. N. Beeson, J. W. Hubbard, J. E. 
Castius, K. D. Kubaugh, J. C. Mellon and 
A. H. Miller represented the company. 

ro 


SOME PACKER APHORISMS. 


“Why is the meat packer different from 
every other manufacturer in the country?” 
asked one of them at the convention. 
“Because we BUY IN UNITS AND DIS- 
ASSEMBLE, while every other manufac- 
turer BUYS PARTS AND ASSEM- 
BLES.” Ever think of it that way? 

They were talking about the troubles 
of the business. It all went back to “buy 
right.” As an illustration here was the 
way one packer put it: “Did you ever 
hear of a packer’s livestock buyer being 
fired for buying too many? Not on your 
life! He usually caught h--1 because he 
DIDN’T BUY ENOUGH!” 
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Purely Personal 


That “salad Oscar” was not only on 
the banquet menu. It was served liberally 
throughout the convention proceedings, 
with vivifying results. 

Here was the smoothest-running pro- 
gram on record. Why not, with Arthur 
White and “his gang” handling the 
scenery? 


What would a convention week be 
without the Misses Vogel of Cincinnati 
or the Misses Major of Mishawaka, Ind.? 
Both pairs were here this year, and with 
little Kathleen Keefe of Arkansas City 
they made it a full house! 


Norman Draper, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Institute, has a new job. 
It’s to try to persuade the women to 
wear more clothes! Now, Norman is not 
a prude, nor were the styles scanty among 
women visitors to the convention.. But 
when he was talking to the associate 
members about what he could do for 
them at the nation’s capital, a paper manu- 
facturer suggested that he might do that— 
promote the wearing of more clothes— 
because if something of that kind wasn’t 
done soon there would be no more rags 
for the paper mills! 


Chas. A. Neyer, manager for Armour 
& Company in South America, was a con- 
vention week visitor. He left for home 
via London during the week. 


C. F. Peters, Peters Packing Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., was an: early arrival. 
Charley was reported to be scouting for 
another golf prize, but there wasn’t any 
tournament this year. 


W. T. Lay, of the T. L. Lay Packing 


Co., Knoxville, Tenn., came to the con- 
vention with Mrs, Lay. The raw weather 
served up by Prof. Cox for convention 
week was too much for Mrs. Lay, and 
they went home early to head off a case 
of tonsilitis. Come again, Mrs. Lay, and 
let the ladies get acquainted with you. 

E. N. Sturman, the accounting expert 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
was on hand early and took in the credits 
section meeting. - 

The Brecht delegation was out in force, 
as usual, headed by chairman of the board 
Chas. v. Brecht and Mrs. v. Brecht, presi- 
dent Edw. F. Deacon; those convention 
veterans, Sam Logwood and Bill Eyler; 
George Manion of New York, Jack 
Meyers, Norman Handlan and E. R. 
Thompson. A handsome and effective 
delegation. ts 


The ancient and honorable House of 
Ferris, New York City, was represented 
by two of the latest generation—Ferris 
Baldwin Briggs and Irving Hand of New 
York. Mr. Briggs is a grandson of the 
famous F. A. Ferris, and is just starting 
in to assume responsibilities in the firm 
ve by F. A. Ferris, Jr., of New 

ork. 


Silas D. Dean, sales engineer for Sted- 
man’s Foundry & Machine Works, Aurora, 
Ind., never makes very much noise 
around -conventions. But he’s always 
there, and knows how to tell about Sted- 


man grinding, crushing and screening 


machinery. 


The little city of Canton, O., was 
famous as the home of martyred William 
McKinley. Now it is famous for two of 
the smartest meat packing concerns in 
the industry. George, Al and Robert 
Wade represented the Canton Provision 
Co. at the convention, and the -world- 
famous Harry Lavin was telling ’em how 
e “sell right” for the Stark Provision 

oO. 

It’s a small world. Bob Carter, head of 
the shipper pig department of Swift & 
Co., and A. H. Petherbridge, hog buyer, 
of Denver, discovered that they used to 
cuss each other years ago in the Chicago 
Yards, when one was a hog shover and 
the other a sheep driver! 


Charles F. Kamrath, famous packing- 
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house builder, and now a resident of 
foggy Los Angeles, was a convention 
visitor. 

“Steve” Conway, the most famous of 
old-time packinghouse superintendents, 
chaperoned the Gerst brothers of St. 
Louis at the convention. Incidentally— 
and naturally, seeing as Steve is super- 
intendent there—the Gerst Bros. concern 
is one of the model “Buy Right-Make 
Right-Sell Right” concerns of the country. 

His host of friends throughout the in- 
dustry will be interested to know that 
W. B. Farris, former general superin- 
tendent of Morris & Co., is now in the 
automobile business at Los Angeles. 

L. E. Griffin and H. G. Davy repre- 
sented the famous brokerage house, P. &. 
Gray Co, Boston, at the convention. 
They never miss one! 

James Brennan, head of the American 
Packing Company, Ogden, Utah, brought 
Mrs. Brennan and daughter Dorothy to 
the convention. As Jim used to be one of 
the Swift stand-bys, he had a busy time 
shaking hands with all the young chaps 
like Dick Howes, Jack Smith, Fred Bur- 
rows and the rest. 

George N. Meyer, of Fried & Reine- 
mann, Pittsburgh, persuaded Mrs. Meyer 
to come along with him after a year’s ab- 
sence. She met a host of old friends and 
held a continuous reception. 

Jesse Dietz of Philadelphia was intro- 
ducing his fellow chain-store magnate, 
W. J. Watkins, to the trade at the con- 
vention. A few more retailers like these 
two would make some volume for the 
salesmen! 


A hearty, happy trio represented the 
National Retail Meat Dealers’ Assecia- 
tion at the convention—president Bill Mc- 
Gonigle of Cleveland, secretary (Adonis) 
John Kotal of Chicago and Charles F. 
Glatz, of Rochester, New York’s state sec- 
retary. John T. Russell was there, too, 
but we regard John as a packer nowadays! 
Also a banker and a few other pluto- 
cratic classifications. 


Fred Tobin, the Rochester-Albany 
packer, had Mrs. Tobin with him, and 
Superintendent Espey of Rochester 
brought Mrs. Espey. 

F,. N. Phillips, of the Birmingham Pack- 
ing Co., helped to represent the sunny 
South in cloudy Chicago. 

The Paterson Parchment Paper Co. was 
represented by those 19-year veterans, A. 
T. Pratt and Vice-president George C. 
Mayer; also Chas. H. Cashmore, Joseph 
X. Gubbins, Walter J. Cox and A. 





JAKE LISTENS TO THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Myron McMillan of St. Paul tells J. S. 
Hoffman all about it. 
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Grossmith. Getting bigger and busier 
every year. 


Ed Friedlander, who represented the 
Arizona Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., at 
the convention, is a nationwide authority 
on elimination of odors. Yes, they have 
them, even in sunny Arizona, but Ed 
knows how to get rid of them. 


Samuel W. Wiley, president and gen- 
eral manager of Wiley & Co., Inc., Balti- 
more chemists, shed the silvery sheen of 
his smile—as well as the same silvery 
sheen of his calling cards—about the con- 
vention corridors. 


Genial Joe Murphy, of the Blayney- 
Murphy Co., Denver, was missing this 
year. We know what kept Joe away— 
the same thing happened to us! H. F. 
Blayney was a radiating representative, 
and Mrs. Blayney saw to it that he radi- 
ated properly. 


Will Schluderberg of Baltimore was 
accompanied by the charming Mrs. 
Schluderberg, not to mention the genial 
Howard Smith. That was all from Balti- 
more this year, but it was able repre- 
sentation, 


Pendleton Dudley returned from the 
North Pole just in time to attend the con- 


vention. Ask him to tell you about the 
trip! 


Louis Rosenthal, of the L. Rosenthal 
Packing Co., Galveston, Tex., persuaded 
Mrs. Rosenthal to accompany him this 
year. Those oleander belles always add 
to convention attractions. 


Mrs. A. C. Schueren returned from a 
summer in Europe in time to chaperon 
Arnold through the convention excite- 
ment. And “Jim Vaughan” needs watch- 
ing these days, he’s moving so fast! 


When THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER artist 
started to sketch George Hormel for this 
convention number he got a_ shock. 
George took drawing prizes at school, it 
seems. “Spoiled a good artist to make 
a poor packer,” said George. “Likell!” 
said one of George’s competitors who 
overhead the remark. 


J. J. King represented the J. W. Murphy 
Co., Omaha hog buyers, and was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Murphy. 


Walter Macfarlane, sales manager Sul- 
livan Packing Co., Detroit, had super- 
intendent Max Frankel with him. A wise 
pair to draw to. 


Ed Henneberry, of Hull & Dillon Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburg, Kas., was accompanied 
by sister Lucille. Ed is a 24-carat In- 
stitute enthusiast. 


Walter Krenning of St. Louis startled 
the Sunday lobbyists at the Drake. In 
the morning he arrived in the usual fuzzy 
negligee, but in the afternoon he was 
the only de rigeur stroller in the lobbies, - 
with his classy derby and cutaway. 


It was the 20th consecutive and con- 
current convention for the Hion. Samuel 
Stretch. First booster at the first, and 
still boosting—but never talking business 
in convention time. 


F. M. DeBeers, of sunny California, re- 
called early convention days. Then he 
used to tell the convention listeners about 
evaporating tank water. Now he tells ’em 
about evaporating grapes and using the 
raisin syrup for meat curing. 


Youthful and dapper J. O. Roberts had © 
a heavy load on his shoulders, represent- 
ing the absent Colonel John and Uncle 
Charley at the convention. The Massa- 
chusetts commuting season has not yet 
closed. 


Here is one a famous packer publicity 
man got off in the early stages of the 
convention: : 

’Tis a hefty bull they throw this day 

To boost a packer on his way! 
Speaking of pomes, what was the matter 
with “Con” Yeager this year? 
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E. H. Redeker, general manager, and 
W. P. Kemler, superintendent, Kerber 
Packing Co., Elgin, Ill., represented that 
company. They do say Charley Kerber 
forgot to mark his calendar, and it got 
two years behind! 


W. A. Kearns, of the W. A. Kearns Pack- 
ing Co., Mansfield, Ohio, attended his first 
convention and joined the Institute right 
off the bat. Charley Sweet of the “Boss” 
gang chaperoned him, and Ye Editor 
steered him through the pearly gates. It 
was a pleasure! 


Anton Stolle, head of A. Stolle & Sons, 
Richmond, Ind., will be 69 years old on 
November 24 (put it down in your birth- 
day books) and he doesn’t look a day 
older than he did way back in the years 
of the early conventions. He started 
as a boy of 18 to kill hogs for a neighbor, 
and he has been in the business ever 
since. He has brought up three boys 
to succeed him in the business, and he 
sees that they don’t miss any of the edu- 
cational features. 

Well, well! Seemed like the early days 
to see Jake Beiswanger again. Ten years 
since he attended a convention. Think of 
it! 

The lady at the banquet talked about 
women inventing camouflage. But she 
hadn’t seen C. J. Bell’s new mustache! 
Had to be introduced to his old friends. 
Says his wife bobbed her hair, and he 
had to even things up! 

That was a classy trio from Philadel- 
phia—B. C. Dickinson, F. C. Rogers and 
A. H. Olton. Each is famous for his own 
specialty—guess! 

Chester G. Newcomb and N. E. New- 
comb, Jr., represented dad and the Lake 
Erie Provision Co. at the convention. No 
worry about the next generation of 
packers in this case. 

Asa Davidson was around and about, as 
young and smiling as ever. “Ace” knows 
how to keep young. 

“Uncle Dick” Howes, the famous in- 
ternational character, was on hand at 
every session. 

W. E. Mullins, of John Morrell & Co., 
who has been in the business more than 
50 years, says the packers don’t think 
enough of their oleo oil. “Passing up 
good money there,” says he. 

Emil Schwartz, the Detroit retail mag- 
nate, reached Chicago in time for the 
Monday night festivities. Emil is extra 
busy these days learning to play the 
saxophone. Just wait till that Seattle con- 
vention next summer? 

Charley Knight and Karl Zaeh repre- 
sented the Louisville Provision Co. and 
overwhelmed their friends with their usual 
hospitality. 

Colonel Will Grove, general manager 
of Wilson & Co., Oklahoma City, was in 
town for the convention. “Will we work 
for a dollar a day? No, down with the 
aristocracy!” If you don’t know what 
that means, ask Will. 

J. H. DeVine, of the American Packing 
& Provision Co., Ogden, Utah, was 
chaperoned at the convention by Jim 
Brennan. 

Friends of James S. Agar, president 
of the organization way back in 1907-8, 
were delighted to welcome him at the 
banquet. Jim just emerged from thie 
hospital after an operation. But he was 
still the Little Giant of old! 

L. A. Fitz, who is now in charge of 
grain market supervision on the Chicago 
Board of Trade for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was at the sessions 
out at the University, mingling with the 
big guns. 

“Where, oh where, are Joe Ilg and his 
ten-gallon hat!” someone started to sing 
on the last day—and then Joe showed up, 
just in, time for the banquet. Too busy 
with business to get around earlier, says 
Joseph. 
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P. D. Armour, who engineered the pro- 
gram at the Public Conference sessions, 
is getting a reputation as an impresario. 
“Next year, Coolidge!” said he. “And the 
year after, King George!” added an en- 
thusiastic friend. Not impossible for P. 
D., either. 

Sam Nash of Cleveland was missing 
until the last day. Sam is a working man 
these days, and has a big concern to steer. 

Hermon A. Fleming of Boston, who 
used to be one of the broker regulars, is 
now in the lubricating oil business in 
New England, and making lots of money. 


Hermon sends regards to all the old 
friends. 
“There goes Secretary Jardine,” said a 


Washington packer as Henry Fischer of 
Louisville walked by. And there was a 
striking resemblance, even to the smile. 
If the Secretary of Agriculture wears as 
well as Henry, he’ll be holding down the 
job a long time. 

Fred and Ed Schenk of the Columbus 
Packing Co. brought up the Ohio aver- 
age, both in avordupois and brains. 

J. J. Dupps, Jr., of the Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co. got back from 
Mexico in time to help steer the con- 
vention straight. 

Louis Meyer of Brooklyn brought a new 
partner, W. J. Neumann, who knows 
everything from law to provisions, and 
was one of the best-lookers around the 
convention halls. 

Julian Ulmer of Pottsville, Pa., didn’t 
lose a minute when it came to practical 
points. He started right in on Friday. 


Another youthful attendant was Robert 
Kuhner, aged 12, son of President H. C. 
Kuhner of the Kuhner Packing Co., 
Muncie, Ind. Robert came early, and took 
in the sectional meetings with F. C. Crilly 
of the same company. 


The local packers “Home Guard” was 
very much in evidence at the dinner dance, 
and they were confronted with many prob- 
lems. 


Stanley F. Spencer attended the Insti- 
tute’s sectional meetings as a represent- 
ative of Henneberry & Company of 
Arkansas City, Kan. Stanley did not tell 
the meeting of his famous marine alarm 
clock, as he may patent it. When cross- 


ing with his division during the late un- 
pleasantness a bell ventilator above his 
berth was spraying wind and water, so 
he stopped it up carefully with a wad of 
All went well until it had 


newspapers. 
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A PAIR OF EQUIPMENT EXPERTS 
Messrs. Best and Donovan, of the packing- 
house machinery and equipment house of 

that name. 
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accumulated some twenty gallons of 
water, when the plug came out and the 
whole accumulation was precipitated upon 
the soundly sleeping Stanley. It was 
most effective, but rather startling! 

The newly-weds, Harry Williams and 
wife, arrived home from their honeymoon 
in time to enjoy the festivities of the con- 
vention. 

Harry Lavin and wife and Leo B. Lavin 
and wife of the Stark Provision Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, motored in from Canton to 
see the sights. Harry was one of the 
busiest packers at the convention, and 
claims he can learn more at a convention 
than he can at his plant. The party left 
Thursday morning on a motoring trip to 
Davenport, Iowa, and_ several points 
west. 

Philip Provo of Toledo, 
there with his famous smile, 
that won’t come off. 


L. H. Guthery of the Marion Packing 
Co., of Marion, Ohio, was the biggest 
packer at the convention, a jolly all- 
around 6% foot good fellow. , 

Christ Kunzler and Mrs. Kunzler of 
Lancaster, Pa., made their first visit to 
Chicago to attend the convention. They 
had planned to stay for the balance of 
the week, but unfortunately were calléd 
back to Lancaster Wednesday afternoon 
on account of sickness. 


President W. H. Gehrman of the Kohrs 
Pkg. Co., Davenport, Iowa, made the con- 
vention his farewell party before his an- 
ticipated trip around the world. His wife 
and sister will accompany him on his 
trip. He expects to stay about a year in 
foreign lands. 


Myer Gross, president of the Harris- 
burg Abattoir, of Harrisburg, Pa., David 
Isecovitz of the Central Abattoir, Read- 
ing Pa., and Christ Kunzler, president of 
the Kunzler Packing Co., Lancaster, ra., 
went out on an exploring trip to locate 
the best German eating place in Chicago. 
They sampled several of them, none to 
their liking, and then appealed to Chas. 
W. Dieckmann of Chicago. They found 
the right place, and something besides 
eats, something you get in a large glass 
with a handle! 

President Oscar Mayer was just about 
the busiest person seen in many a day. 
From the start of the sectional meetings 
on Friday morning until the fall of the 


Ohio, was 
the smile 


gavel adjourning the convention on 
Wednesday afternoon, he was “on the go” 
every minute of the time. Few men 


could have discharged the numerous du- 
ties incident to the convention and main- 
tained his poise and calm as did Mr. 
Mayer. 

R. F. Eagle, of Wilson & Company, 
when presiding at the sectional meeting 
on operating on Friday afternoon gave 
golf a new name. He called it a hoof and 
mouth disease. Golf nuts, he said, hoof 
it over the golf courses all day, and mouth 
about it all night. 

J. A. Hynes, director of the Institute’s 
service laboratory, possesses a sense ‘of 
humor that might not be suspected on 
first acquaintance. In addition to giving 
a very interesting address at the sectional 
meeting on operating on Friday afternoon, 
he also kept his audience in good humor 
by many good little stories that were 
much appreciated, if one were to judge 
by the merriment caused. 


J. J. Dupps, Sr., and J. J. Dupps, Jr., of 
the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany, maintained headquarters in room 
245 of the Drake Hotel where they were 
kept busy entertaining their many friends 
and explaining the models of the dehair- 
ing machines on display. 


E. S. Waterbury, general manager Ar- 
mour and Company, Omaha, was on hand 
with his usual good humor. Ed. is the 
best remedy for the blues we know of. 

John Anderson, gencral manager, Pitts- 
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burgh Provision & Packing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was on hand with his in- 
separable companion, Jim S. McFadyen, 
manager of the Pittsburgh Union Stock 
Yards. Jimmy said they used the “Cres- 
cent” brand because he was a _ good 
“Turk.” 


Albert T. Rohe of Rohe & Brother, 
New York, arrived late, but made up for 
lost time. No packer in the East enjoys 
the confidence of the Eastern group to a 
greater extent, and none deserves it more. 
Same old Prince Albert! 


E. G. Barber, of the St. Louis Inde- 
pendent Packing Company, had a happy 
reunion with E. J. Koehm, now with E. 
Kahn’s Sons Company of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Barber first hired Ed. as an office boy, 
and helped develop him. A great friend- 
ship exists between them. 


Bayard C. Dickinson, of Louis Burk, 
Inc., Philadelphia, was in attendance. The 
“Drake a Day” reported B. C. as a broker 
instead of a packer. F. C. Rogers who 
accompanied him, almost accused him of 
trying to steal his thunder, but they_com- 
promised and remained friendly. Mem- 
bers will long remember the last Atlantic 
City convention, where B. C. was respon- 
sible for much of the entertainment. 


F. A. Vogt, of F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, was on hand. Fred’s plant 
is in the path of the new Pennsylvania 
station in Philadelphia, and he may have 
to choose between running a new packing 
house or forsaking the industry to manage 
the station! 


S. S. Conway and Henry Gerst of Gerst 
Bros. Meat Company, St. Louis, were on 
hand. Steve is known and knows every 
operating executive in the industry. His 
unlimited ideas of operations and mer- 
chandising have brought a huge increase 
in business to this firm and they are plan- 
ning on some extensive additions to their 
present plant. 


Frank A. Hunter, president, East Side 
Packing Company, East St. Louis, came 
in with the St. Louis delegation. What 
Frank lacks in stature and avordupois is 
more than made up in mental capacity 
and “pep.” Ask his competitors! 


Elfred S. Papy, vice-president, White 
Provision Company, Atlanta, Georgia, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Papy, came in for the 
sectional meetings and remained over for 
the big show. Elfred substituted for Will 
White. The reporter had already written 
a story in advance reciting how Will had 
attended and lost his purse (as usual), 
but that had to be killed. 


T. W. Taliaferro, president, Hammond 
Standish & Company, Detroit, paid the 
convention a brief visit between sessions 
of the A. P. E. C. T. W. has a host of 
mighty good friends in the industry. More 
than ona young man can tell of aid given 
him by T. W., who takes a special delight 
in starting promising young chaps along 
the proper road to success. 


Jacob Vogel, of Cincinnati, accompanied 
by his charming family, was right on the 
firing line. Take savs there mav he other 
packers who boast of having their sons in 
the business, but he claims to have the 
record in help from the women folks in his 
family. 

A. J. Major, president, Major Brothers 
Packing Company, Mishawaka, Ind., ac- 
companied by his daughters, registered 
early. It matters not where the conven- 
tions are held, A. J. finds time to attend. 


Ernest S. Urwitz, general manager, Dry- 
fus Packing & Provision Company, La 
Fayette, Ind., was present. Fred Dryfus, 
one of the original members of the old 
A. M. P. A., formerly attended, but Fred 
says—with properly punctuated marine 
language—that he might as well make use 
of his capable son-in-law, Ernest, by let- 
ting him act as his substitute. 
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THE EDITOR AND THE RETAILER 


Charles F. Glatz, Rochester, N. Y., secretary 
of the New York State Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association, talks it over with Paul I. Aldrich, 
editor of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


F. S. Snyder, president, Batchelder & 
Snyder Company, Boston, was a _ busy 
man. Since Mr. Hoover “discovered” 
Fred and showed the world his ability he 
has made great strides. He is one of the 
most active members. 


Fred G. Schenk, president, Columbus 
Packing Company, Columbus, Ohio, was 
on hand to prove that the famous “Seven 
Sutherland Sisters” had a parallel in the 
packing industry in the “Seven Schenk 
Sons.” 

John W. Rath, president, E. F. Rath, 
manager, and a number of the younger 
generation of the Rath Packing Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, were present at the va- 
rious sessions. This firm has made won- 
derful strides in recent years and their 
“Blackhawk” brand has world-wide distri- 
bution. 

W. A. Johns (Bill), of Swift & Com- 
pany’s Eastern organization, was on hand, 
for no convention would be complete until 
Bill arrived, and Judge J. F. Smith would 
be heartbroken if he failed to arrive. Jim 
Brady of the Newark Marine Gardens also 
attended. 

J. €. Williams, president, J. M. Den- 
holm Bros., Pittsburgh, was one of the 
first of the Pittsburgh delegation to reg- 
ister. 

R. C. Bonham, president, Jersey City 
Stock Yards Company, represents the only 
stock yard member of the Institute. 
While primarily a stock yard company, 
“Bob” operates an abattoir where slaugh- 
tering is done for a number of New Jersey 
packers, hence his company is eligible for 
membership. 

Jake Hoffman, exponent of the long fa- 
mous “Hofco Fellowship Club” of the 
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J. S. Hoffman Company, spent three days 
trying to convince a number of his friends 
that Roquefort cheese came from Ger- 
many. Failing in this, he invariably re- 
sorted to “African Golf” for consolation. 


While political reformers are busily en- 
gaged in bringing producer and packer 
closer together, Guy Manaugh of the San- 
dusky Packing Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 
has worked out his own plan of livestock 
production in connection with his packing 
house. He has been feeding hundreds of 
hogs with remarkable success. 


Jay E. Decker, president, and Fred G 
Duffield, vice-president, Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons, Mason City, Iowa, were at every 
session of the convention. Seldom does 
one find more enthusiastic boosters with 
the real cooperative Spirit. 


George L. Wade, superi 
~ W , superintendent 
Canton Provision of the 


Company, Canton 
Ohio, attended both the sectional meet- 
ings and the convention proper. Mr. 


Wade has made a wonderful record in the 


handling of the operating e i 

1 g end of h - 
pany, and, with the cooperation of re 
capable members of the Wade family has 
built up a standard of financial operation 
not excelled in the packing industry. 


J. M. Snyder, treasurer, C A 
Packing Company, Utica, N. ¥3 aoe 
panied by his wife, was in attendance. In 
John’s office in Utica one finds a massive 
St. Bernard dog as if on guard. Had the 
Drake adopted this form of protection it 
might discourage any other aspiring gun- 


men who may set out to “ 
Drake.” o “capture the 


Philip W. Jones, of Jones Dairy Farm 
FE. Atkinson, Wis., was present. Phil. 
claims it is impossible to improve his fa- 
mous Jones farm sausage, but he is al- 
ways willing to listen and learn any new 
ideas in merchandising. 


E. C. Merritt, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Company, was on hand and ap- 
peared in splendid health. At the time of 
the 1924 convention Ed. was at death’s 
door. So ill was he that the meeting ex- 
pressed its hope for his recovery by ap- ° 
propriate resolution. Said he: “I think that 
splendid gesture had a lot to do with 
bringing me back to good health.” 


George Kern, Jr., of George Kern, Inc., 
New York, was on hand to gather helpfui 
ideas for use in their new plant now rap- 
idly nearing completion. 
re M. C. Teufel, president, Theurer-Norton 
Provision Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
at the convention, accompanied by the 
lady members of his family. Marty is a 
good listener, a hard worker, and one of 
the keenest market judges in the industry. 

A. C. Hofmann, Jr., president, A. C. 
Hofmann & Sons, Syracuse, N. Y., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hofmann, was present. 
August is running a fine establishment in 
which meat packing is regarded as an art. 

C. M. Aldrich, of the Morton-Gregson 
Company, Nebraska City, Neb., was seen 
in earnest consultation with Sam Nash, 
Ed. Merritt, and other bald-headed mem- 
bers. Probably Carl was endeavoring to 
interest them in using his favorite hair 
tonic. 

J. G. Cownie, Jacob Dold Packing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, and president of the A. P. 
E. C., was at all sessions. Said Jim: “I’m 
a Scot and have Scotch ways, and it 
grieves me to see the men in this indus- 
try try to sacrifice profits for volume.” 

C. W. Riley, genial soul and capable 
broker of Cincinnati, was visiting his 
patrons. Charley is also secretary of the 
Cincinnati Packers’ Association. He has 
long enjoyed their fullest confidence and 
has done wonderful work. His strict 
sense of honor and his Irish sentimental 
nature have won him a host of good 
friends. ; 

(Continued on page 204.) 
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Announcements of New Results 
in Curing Meats 
By Dr. W. Lee Lewis. 

Now, the first problem after working 
conditions are established in any plan of 
collective research is to select types of 
problems that will be of value to the lar- 
gest number of members. 

Now, most packers cure meat and prac- 
tically all packers have spoilage problems, 
so that we selected the problems from 
these two fields that are giving the most 
trouble. 

In the field of spoilage we selected the 
problems of sourage, molds and slime. As 
for curing, the purpose is to improve the 
flavor and to preserve the meat. The 
main agents used are salt, sugar, spices, 
saltpeter and smoke. 

We do not know the functions of each 
of these curing ingredients. There is a 
very great variation of opinion and prac- 
tice as to their use. There is quite a vari- 
ation in the product, also and these facts 
have shown me in the short distance that 
we have gone that there is a very great 
need for fundamental information on this 
question of the chemical and biological 
changes that take place in the curing vat. 

What Happens in Curing. 

It is an interesting thing to contem- 
plate. You put meat and sugar and salt 
and nitrate into a curing vat. You set it 
away and forget it for a bit. 

What is taking place in there? This is 
proving a more fascinating question to 
me every day. I believe we know very 
little about this phenomenon. I found 
in our work often, that in my control ex- 
periments the product varied more than 
it did as between the control and experi- 
mental results. 

One of the first questions—just to illus- 
trate now in a very sketchy way some of 
the work that we are doing—one of the 
first questions that we asked ourselves, 
because it was asked of us, and part of 
this first attack, has been for the pur- 
pose of self-education was, does the use 
of hard water in curing make any differ- 
ence? 

Well, we thought we would find out. 
So we planned experiments with a mem- 
ber firm whereby we would cure meat 
with distilled water and then we would 
take raw water, the water just as it came 
from that particular locality that con- 
tained about 500 parts per million of solids 
mostly lime and magnesium. carbonates, 
and then we would make up a third water, 
what we might call a double raw water, 
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in which we would double the quantities salt that you use, you will find that it 
of minerals in the natural raw water from amounts to almost twice as much as the 


that locality. minerals that were in that natural water. 
Water Used in Curing. Hardness of Water No Factor. 
That would give us the three extremes, So in view of the fact that you are add- 


the distilled water, the raw water, and ing such mineral impurities as an inevi- 
what we might call the double raw water. table impurity in your salt, it is rather ab- 
Just to summarize briefly our results, surd to think that a little natural hardness 
we followed the usual analytical experi- in the water one way or the other would 
ments and tests. We determined the make much difference in curing meat. 
nitrates and we determined the penetra- Of course, this conclusion doesn’t in- 
tion of salt and sugar, and tried to follow jude specially hard waters of certain 
the course of events in the regular way types, nor does it include the western 
as much as we could. type of water where you have a high al- 
Finally the meat was tested and judged kalinity. A result like that would be too 
by eating, and we could not tell any dif- sweeping to include water that contained 
ference between the three types of water. iron in it where under certain conditions 
So, one might say that for a lime and you get a stain on the meat. 
agecom carbonate water, running 400 Another question we asked ourselves 
or 500 parts per million, that it doesn’t was this: How important is temperature 
seem to make any difference whether you ¢ontrol in curing meat? 
soften it, so far as the meat is concerned. So lots of meat were brought up under 
After all, if you think a minute, that is similar conditions from the curing cellar 
a rather reasonable and logical result. and were cured at different temperatures, 
The salt that we used in this experiment ang at wide extremes in temperatures. 
we analyzed very carefully. It ran about We found that it made quite a difference. 


99.5 per cent, and it had about 2 per cent We found that the temperature in the 
of lime and magnesium carbonate in it. cellar was probably sensitive up to two 
That was rather pure salt. or three degrees, and that much of a de- 


parture in either direction from the stand- 
ard 38 degrees was undesirable. 
Temperature Control in Curing. 

Now, it is easy to see why that is true 
scientifically and practically, because some 
of the changes. that take place in curing 
we know are due to the action of friendly 
bacteria, particularly the change of -the 
nitrate into the nitrite, which is one of 
the steps in the color fixation. 

We also know that bacteria are very 
sensitive to their temperature environ- 
ment. We know, for instance, that we 
have Eskimos in Alaska and we have 
tropical people in the tropics and all sorts 
of people in the temperate zone, and 
there is a general distribution according 
to temperature effect. The bacterial pop- 
ulation is even far more sensitive. 

For instance, when a man wrote in to 
us and said he had trouble with lack of 
color in his sausage. We found out that 
he had been trying to cure it in his beef 
cooler, and we suspected right away that 
he had departed from the simple princi- 
ples that we have found, namely, that the 
temperature of the curing cellar is an im- 
portant thing, and cannot be trifled with 
too much. 

Similarly when a man writes us that he 
is having certain light rings under his 
sausage casing, and we investigated and 
found that those sausages were kept by 
him over night in the cooler before they 
were smoked, we tied that up with these 
little fundamental principles that we have 
established and we have reason to believe 
that those sausages were chilled on the 


If you calculate the amount of lime and 
magnesium carbonates that you would get 
in your pickle from that impurity in the 





W. LEE LEWIS outside and so interrupted this curing 
(Chicago, I11.) process prematurely. 
Director Department of Scientific Research. (Continued on page 185.) 
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Two Bad Packer Habits 


In his opening address at the recent 
packers’ convention, the president of the 
Institute called attention to two bad prac- 
tices in the pork business to which space 
has frequently been devoted in the col- 
umns of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

One of these is the practice of persis- 
tently cutting hogs at a loss, and the 
other the use of “paper profits.” 

Taking a chance on constantly cutting 
hogs at a loss is a menacing policy. If 
hogs can be cut at a profit, there is laid 
up from the beginning a surplus against 
which to charge the losses that so fre- 
quently are taken on the 50 per cent or 
more of the hog that goes into cure. 

If the markets decline and the cured 
product must be sold at a sacrifice, the 
cutting profit helps to absorb the loss. 
It acts as an insurance policy against loss. 
But if the loss begins the day the hog 
is cut, and is added to through cure, a 
desperate situation is easily possible. 

If inventories are priced at the market 
and the market is higher than cost, the 
packer delivers to himself a “paper 


profit” that does not. exist, but on which 
he is often led to extend his operations. 
No profit can exist until goods 


are 
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actually sold. The use of paper profit 
funds, therefore, is a practice that too 
often turns the packer into the financial 
market where he increases his indebted- 
ness. This adds an unnecessary overhead 
in the way of interest charges that could 
have been avoided if visionary profits which 
faded into thin air on a declining market 
had not been used. 

A great captain of industry recently 
said: “Don’t try to improve your entire 
But take one item 
and see that it is made better. Then take 


And so on, until 


business at one time. 


another and improve it. 
the entire business is on a better footing.” 

Here are two items on either one of 
which the packer can begin to work to 
improve his business—the persistent cut- 
ting of hogs at a loss, and pricing in- 
ventories at the market, instead of cost or 
the market, whichever is lower. 

rn Xo 


Why They Get Together 


Members of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers came to Chicago from the 
four corners of the country to attend 
their convention, and to learn what had 
been done to improve their industry dur- 
ing the past year. Many came to con- 
tribute some new bit of knowledge they 
had acquired in the meantime. 

All took away more information than 
they brought with them. The composite 
experience of many men was crowded into 
the reports made at the convention ses- 
sions proper, and at the sectional meet- 
ings held prior to the three-day conven- 
tion program. 

Times have changed. It is no longer a 
case of “dog eat dog” in the industry. It 
is no longer a case of leading livestock 
the 
packer meeting with their message and 


producers scorning to come _ into 


plea for cooperation. It is no longer a 
case of an industry by itself, but rather 
a line-up of great industries, of which 
meat packing is the foremost. 

Packers long since came to realize that 
they had many problems in commgn. They 
knew that one company, however great, 
could not solve these problems without 
the cooperation of all others, both great 
and small. 

Today representatives of companies of 
every degree of size in the industry of 
meat packing meet on a common plane 
and discuss their curing, waste, research, 
and other problems. Progress made in 


solving them is presented to all, and 
every bit of information is as available to 
the smallest as to the largest. 

Scientific problems that can be solved 
only by laboratory research have been 
centered in the Institute’s research labo- 


ratories, backed by the prestige of a great 
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international university. .The work done 
there is given a recognition that could 
hardly be acquired by the laboratory of 
an individual packing company, however 
careful, exact and accurate the findings. 

From the earnest beginnings of twenty 
years ago, when the most far-seeing ones 
in the industry realized that there must be 
closer contact between the companies 
making up this young giant of meat pack- 
ing, to the close of the convention just 
held, great progress has been made in 
bringing about cooperation. 

This has resulted in the development of 
plans which will enable the solution of 
many of the present troublesome problems 
of the 


foundation is laid to cope with such prob- 


industry. At the same time a 
lems as may lie in the future. 

Cooperation appears to be the major 
keynote of progress for the great indus- 
try of meat packing. 
overseen 


A Chance for the Retailer 


Packers have been active in their sup- 
port of boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs, 
especially those promoting beef cattle, 
sheep and hog production. 

They have awarded prizes to the best 
all-around club members, largely in the 
form of trips to livestock expositions 
where the finest types of meat animals in 
the country are shown. This is done in 
the belief that the club member’s enthusi- 
asm for good livestock will be increased, 
and that he will be encouraged to spread 
the gospel of better livestock. 


When the animals raised by these boys 
and girls are sold, the packers are on hand 
to pay the market price, and sometimes 
even a good premium. This is another 
encouragement to these livestock growers 
of the future. 

The packers’ return from this invest- 
ment is in a slowly-increasing percentage 
of better meat animals on the market, 
and a better understanding on the part of 
these livestock growers of their close re- 
lationship with the packing industry. 

But the good work should not end with 
livestock. Some means should be found 
by which young people in both the coun- 
try and the city are educated about meat. 
If young people were given a knowledge 
not only of what the different cuts of 
meat look like, but of the difference in 
quality of the same cut from different 
grades of animals, a valuable foundation 
for future meat selection would be laid. 

The retail meat trade might find it as 
advantageous to encourage meat-judging 
competition among city children, as pack- 
ers have found help toward better live- 
stock production in the rural communities. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission.) 


Making Corned Beef 


Realizing the good all-year-round de- 
mand for corned beef, a Western firm of 
packers wants to know the best way to 
make this product. They write as fol- 
lows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

There is a good deal of demand in our trade 
for corned beef. This is not confined to the 
summer, but it exists in the fall and winter as 
well. Please send us a good formula for making 
corned beef. 


Jellied Corned Beef.—For jellied corned 
beef in pans or tin®take 97 Ibs. dry-cured 
shank meat (tendons to be trimmed out) 
and 3 lbs. gelatine. 

For seasoning use 4 oz. ground white 
pepper, with % cup vinegar to each gal- 
lon of gelatine solution. 

To cure, pack 400 lbs. trimmed shank 
meat per tierce, and use the following 
curing formula: 15 pounds salt, 2’ pounds 
8 ounces granulated sugar, 1 pound salt- 
peter or nitrate of soda. 

If curing in barrels, use 200 pounds of 
meat, 7% pounds salt, 1 pound 4 ounces 
sugar, % pound nitrate of soda. 

After the meat is sprinkled. with the 
dry cure ingredients and packed in tierces, 
pour | gallon of No. 2 ham pickle (50 de- 
gree strength) over top of meat. If cur- 
ing in barrels, use % gallon No. 2 pickle. 

Curing time is 21 days. Regular curing 
temperatures are 36 to 40 deg. F. 

After the meat is cured, cook for about 
1% hours at a temperature of 210 deg. F. 
Immediately after cooking, grind through 
Y% in. plate of hasher. Then add just 
enough jelly water to flavor the meat and 
mix thoroughly in a truck. Fill and weigh 
off in 6 Ib. tins. ; 

To make jelly water, take 1 pound of 
gelatine to 7 pounds of hot water, and 
mix thoroughly in a clean tub or can for 
several minutes with a paddle, or until 
the gelatine is thoroughly dissolved. 

When tins are filled with meat and 
jelly water they are to be taken to the 
cooler, and during the chilling process the 
meat will absorb the jelly very rapidly. 
Then add more jelly to the meat at in- 
tervals. 

Individual press boards should be made 
for each tin, inside measurements. Place 
board on top of meat in each tin and lay 
tins in a row-on the shelf or bench. 
Place one iong board on top of tins, with 
enough weight on it to give sufficient 
pressure on the product. 

The next morning the press boards may 
be removed and enough hot jelly water 
added to cover the meat in the tin. Then 
allow sufficient time to chill. The meat 
then may be emptied from the tins and 
is ready for sale or packing for shipment. 

Pressed Corned Beef.—For pressed 
corned beef in molds, put the whole 
pieces of meat in nets and cook’at boil- 
ing point for one to one and one-half 
hours, or depending upon size of the 
pieces. Do not cook too long or too 
tender, as it must be re-cooked later. 

When taken out of the cook vat, cut 
the meat in pieces of strips to fit the press 


or mold. Then place in mold until well 
filled and apply air pressure. 

The press or mold is then placed in the 
cooking vat and cooked at boiling point 
just long enough for the product to bind 
in the press. 

When thoroughly cooked, do not re- 
move from the mold, but place mold and 
meat in cooler at a temperature of 36 to 
40 deg. until ready for sale or shipment. 

If the product is to be shipped, remove 
from press and wrap in paper specially 
designed for the purpose, and place singly 
in wood or fibre boxes. 


fe 


What are the formulas for 
various canned soups? How are 
they prepared and processed? 
Ask the BLUE BOOK, the “Pack- 
er’s Encyclopedia.” 





The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on actual 
transactions, and unbiased re- 
ports on the condition of the 
markets, are given each day by 
THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE. 

Market prices and transactions 
on provisions, lard, sausage meats, 
tallows, greases, etc., at Chicago 
are given, together with Board of 
Trade prices, hog market infor- 
mation, etc. Export markets also 
are covered. 

This service has become the 
recognized trading authority, and 
is used by packers, wholesalers, 
brokers and others as a basis for 
their prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the close 
of trading each day, and subscrib- 
ers are furnished with a hand- 
some leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and compara- 
tive purposes. Telegraphic serv- 


ice (messages collect) is also 
available to subscribers at all 
times. 


If you want to keep posted on 
the markets every day, fill out the 
coupon below and mail it. Sub- 
scription is at the rate of $1 per 
week, or $48 per year, payable in 
advance: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 


Name 


Seem ee eee eee eeeeesesesese eeetee 











High Grade Boiled Hams 


Wanting to turn out the very best 
quality of boiled ham that can be made, 
a Southern ham boiler has been experi- 
menting to see how the best results can 
be accomplished. He explains his situa- 
tion, and writes for assistance, as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Inasmuch as we are trying to put out the best 
boiled ham on this market, we are giving our utmost 
attention to same. 

In instances where we have boiled one ham at a 
time in an ordinary boiler, we always find same to 
be of a better flavor than when we boil in our regu- 
lar boiler. Our ham boiler holds about 500 gallons 
of water, and we usually boil 100 hams at a time. 

We know that the hams are not packed tight in 
this boiler, as same can be moved around very easily. 

We even tried putting only 50 hams in the boiler, 
in order to see whether or not this had any effect 
on the sweetness of the ham. But we still found 
the ham boiled individually to be of a much sweeter 
flavor. 

If you can enlighten us in any way as to how 
to turn out a perfect boiled ham, we will appreciate 
this very much. 

In order to produce the best boiled 
hams, the handling and curing in sweet 
pickle must be given particular attention. 

The selection of the green hams for 
boiling purposes is another feature that 
should be followed closely. 

It is noted that when hams were cooked 
individually the flavor appeared better 
than when cooked in bulk. This could 
easily occur on a house-run pack, where 
the ham selected may have been of a fine- 
grained texture, cooked just at cured age, 
etc. 

Also it is possible that more attention 
was given the individual ham during the 
cooking process than on the regular run 
of hams. This is usually the case in 
tests of any description. 

The ham boiler used in this case holds 
500 gals. of water, and it is the practice to 
boil 100 hams at a time. No mention is 
made of the average weight of the hams 
cooked, but in any event it is safe to as- 
sume that the water content of the cook- 
ing vat runs two to one over the ham con- 
tent. This is too much water, and the 
cooking shrink in this case will be con- 
siderable. 

Rather than placing the hams promis- 
cuously in the vat, it is suggested that 
they be packed closely. The number of 
gallons of water should be reduced, using 
as nearly as possible one pound of water 
to one pound of meat. 

The sweetness of the ham depends 
largely on the cure and the age of the 
ham when cooked. 


[Full instructions for making high-grade 
boiled homs have appeared in previous issues 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Re- 
print can be secured by subscribers by 
sending a 2c stamp to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill., with request for it.] 


POLER SY CEES 
Carcass beef sells chiefly on its good 
looks. What ruins the looks of a car- 
cass? How should the carcass “split- 
ter” work to prevent this? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer's Encyclo- 
pedia.” 
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New Results in Curing 
(Continued from page 182.) 
Use of Nitrites in Curing. 

Then we asked the question, how can 
nitrite be used in curing meat? The B. 
A. I. had done some work on this. There 
was an obvious advantage to the members 
of the Institute to have the thing worked 
out centrally under the favorable condi- 
tions that we have to work with now. 

I might say that it is generally accepted 
that that portion of the nitrate of soda or 
potash used in curing which imparts a 
desirable red color, must first be changed 
into nitrite. It is also accepted that a 
very small part of the nitrate used is so 
changed, and that this change is brought 
about by friendly bacteria. 

Furthermore, it was not apparent that 
an excess of unchanged nitrate in the 
product is of any value in preserving or 
flavoring the meat, although there is a 
dearth of exact information on this point. 

The use of nitrites would avoid the 
presence of this excess of nitrate, and 
would eliminate a step in the curing proc- 
ess brought about by bacteria. This de- 
sirable action of bacteria under the nitrate 
cure, while usually reliable, is not subject 
to exact control. 

On account of the possibility of using 
much less nitrite than nitrate, the cost of 
this curing ingredient may be reduced ap- 
preciably, based upon present prices. It 
permits a very much more exact control 
than is the case with nitrate. 

In nitrate curing we throw in a large 
excess, counting on the change of enough 
of that to nitrite to fix the color. 

I have been surprised to find in tracing 
this in our control vats, when nitrate was 
used, to see how much the nitrite content 
varied, in the same type of vats. It does 
not seem to be subject to exact control. 

Nitrites vs. Nitrates. 


Very briefly, in the first study we made 
of that we used one ounce of nitrite to 
every three ounces of nitrate, and we did 
all this in co-operation with the B. A. I. 
and with their approval. They had told 
us that this experimental meat would not 
be released providing it ran over 200 parts 
per million of sodium nitrite in the fin- 
ished product. 

Just in a word ,to conclude on that first 
experiment we found that in using one 
ounce of nitrite for three ounces of ni- 
trate, when we got through our nitrate 
hams smoked out, contained 53 parts per 
million of sodium nitrite, and the nitrite 
hams contained 273 parts per million, 
which was in excess of the tentative 
amount the B. A. I. had set. On the 
shrink there didn’t seem to be much dif- 
ference. Both ran 11.2 and 11.3 per cent. 

So we knew that we had used too much 
nitrite in that particular experiment. One 
to three was too high a ratio. 

That was further borne out by our eat- 
ing tests. In those tests we had to work 
out a system of scoring, and we used a 
weighted point system wherein the color 
is given 20 points in the perfect score, 
the flavor 60 and the texture 20. 

System of Scoring Meats. 

I worked that out with some trepidation 
and uncertainty as to how it would de- 
velop in practice, but I have been very 
much reassured by continued use of those 
forms in judging meats. It is surprising 
how. different judges, practical judges 
from the yards, will check each other, not 
knowing at all what character of product 
they tested. 

Very briefly, we found that the nitrite 
hams, under that first cure where we used 
a ratio of one ounce of nitrite to three 
ounces of nitrate, were given a score of 
83, and the nitrate hams were given a 
score of 90. These were roasted hams. 
With the boiled hams, the nitrate had a 
score of 91, and the nitrite a score of 85. 

When they were cut and cooked in dif- 
ferent ways the nitrite hams had a score 
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of 83, and the nitrate hams a score of 91. 
Boned and boiled at the plant, the nitrate 
had a score of 78 and the nitrite a score 
of 76. 

So the final grand average of the scores 
in this first test, was 92 for the nitrite and 
practically 90 for the nitrate. 


Used Too Much Nitrite. 


Now, it is clear from the contents of the 
finished hams that we had too much 
nitrite in that first experiment, one to 
three. I think that point is very well to 
bear in mind, because whenever nitrite 
comes into general use, as I believe it 
will, you must use it accurately and in- 
cisively. 

It will be our purpose to print in the 
very near future all the information for 
your guidance that we have along those 
lines. But if you do use a careless ex- 
cess, you are going to produce a ham that 
does not have a desirable flavor, as shown 
by these results. 

Accordingly, in the next set of exam- 
ples, we reduced the amount so that we 
had one ounce of nitrite to ten of nitrate, 
one ounce of sodium nitrite for each ten 
of the nitrate. 

In every respect we followed the usual 
procedure. We cooked the meat under 
exactly comparable conditions, in electric 
ovens. It was tested not only by our 
home economics people in the University 
of Chicago and the members of our In- 
stitute staff, but also by practical ham ex- 
perts, bacon experts, or sausage experts, 
as the case might be, who accommoda- 
tingly helped us. 

In the second experiment the formula 
called for one ounce to a gallon of nitrate. 
We used one tenth of an ounce to a gal- 
lon of the nitrite. Now, notice the re- 
sults: 

The nitrate hams contain 42 parts per 
million of sodium nitrite and the nitrite 
hams contain 45 parts per million of so- 
dium nitrite. The average shrinkage of 
the hams was about the same, nitrate 
hams 11 per cent, and for the nitrite cured 
hams 10.5 per cent. 

Very Little Difference Shown. 

In the judging the grand final average 
of that second lot of cooked hams, where 
we use the ratio of one to ten, the grand 
final average was for nitrite hams 92, and 
for the nitrate 90.5. 

I do not think the difference there 
amounted to anything. It was so slight 
that it was not significant, the hams were 
of equal’good quality. 





Dry Cured Bacon 


There is always a brisk demand 
for fancy dry-cured bacon. It is 
a product that is especially well- 
suited for selling sliced in cartons, 
and appeals to the trade that de- 
mands a high grade product. 

It is not difficult to make, if you 
know how. 

Complete directions for making 
this fancy product have been pre- 
pared by THe NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, and may be had by sub- 
scribers on sending in the follow- 
ing coupon, together with a 2- 
cent stamp: 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me on 4 of formula and 
directions for “Making Fancy Dry 
Cured Bacon.” 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 


In this column from week to week will 
be published trade-mark applications of in- 
terest to readers of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER which are pending in the United 
States Patent Office. 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark Ap- 
Plications” have been published for opposi- 
tion, and will be registered at an early date 
unless opposition is filed promptly by parties 
interested in preventing such registration. 

Those under the head of “Trade Marks 
Granted” have been registered, and are now 
the property of the applicants. 














TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 

The Best Foods, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
For shortening. Trade Mark consists of 
the words “Best Foods Shortening” in an 
oval design, colored blue and buff. Ap- 
plication serial No. 215,500. Claims use 
since May 29, 1925. 

G. H. Hammond Company, Chicago. For 
oleo oil. Trade Mark: CALUMET. Ap- 
plication serial No. 217,770. Claims use 
since about June 1, 1883. 


¢ALUME r 


South Texas Cotton Oil Company, 
Houston, Tex. For salad oil made from 
deodorized, winterized cottonseed oil. 
Trade Mark: PLATO. Application serial 
No. 218,025. Claims use since Feb. 22, 
1918. : 

Vital Food Company of Cailfornia, Los 
Angeles, Calif. For salad dressing made 
from edible oils, as peanut oil, cottonseed 
oil, corn oil and olive oil. Trade Mark: 
“PLEASE!” Application serial No. 211,- 
643. Claims use since Dec. 15, 1924. 








So we then extended the work to box- 
cured bacon, beef tongues, beef hams, and 
we used mixtures of nitrates and nitrites. 
of different kinds. We have even used 
one ounce of nitrite to a pound of nitrate. 


This data will be issued in a short time 
in printed form, but very briefly I would 
like to say that it is possible to cure 
meat in a much more accurately con- 
trolled manner with nitrite. You are 
much more sure of getting your color. 
When you get through you get a product 
that does not carry unnecessary mineral 
matter. You can cure them in such a way 
that you will have a great economy in 
the amount of sodium nitrite necessary. 

In our sugar work we raised the ques- 
tion as to what was the right amount of 
sugar to use in curing and what are the 
best available commercial sweetening 
agents. 


Sugar Amount May be Varied. 


I might say in merely summarizing this 
that we were rather surprised to find that 
you could vary the amount of sugar that 
you used in curing well beyond the limits 
of variations that we know to exist in ac- 
tual practice, and you could not tell the 
difference between the high and the low. 

I know the amount of sugar that is used 
in curing the same type of products in 
different plants varies two or three hun- 
dred per cent. We will have something 
more definite to say on that later in the 
form of bulletins from the Institute. 

We were rather surprised to find that 
in curing hams particularly we could get 
a very good product with this Cerelose, 
which is a granular corn sugar, and which 
is a new product. 

Raisin syrup, which is coming on the 
market soon, produces a very nice type 
of ham. Of course, you can’t use the 
syrup in dry cured bacon, but we get 
very good results with the ham. There 
seems to be a possibility for economy 

there. 
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Seasonal Trend in Prices of Hogs and Cured Pork Products wholesale at Chicago 
Ss.P. HAMS S.P.SEEDLESS BELLIES z D.S. CLEAR BELLIES 


SSSSRORD 


SSRoSgesae 


D.S. FAT BACKS CASH LARD 


VERAGE 


The National Provisioner Chart Service - coprriont 1925 BY THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, INC. 





This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE series shows trends of prices of hogs and cured pork products 
for the first nine months of 1925, with comparisons for the same periods in the three years previous. 


Light and medium averages of S. P. hams showed a slow but gradual decline during September, but held well 
above the heavier averages due to the active domestic and export demand combined with the light supply. 


S. P. bellies were active during the entire month and held relatively firm with the green product. A good 
distributive trade was reported from all sections of the country. 


The market on D. S. bellies held firmly on the extreme light cash trade during the month of September. The 
price was nominal, based largely on light supply and the expectation of the usual autumn orders from southern 
sections. These, however, did not develop in their usual volume. 


Fat backs showed an upward trend in selling price during the entire month, being very active for both do- 
mestic and export trade. By the latter end of the month inquiries had slowed up materially, and in the early 
part of the following month packers offered shipping age and future product freely. 


Lard showed considerable firmness on light transactions during the month of September, and consignments 
abroad were heavy. There was very little direct business reported in the foreign trade. However, liquidation was 
evident before the end of the month which continued well into the succeeding month, accompanied by price declines. 


Hog prices declined during the month, but are still high. Part of this decline is due to the appearance of some 
new crop hogs on the market earlier than was expected, the slow export movement, and the hesitancy of packers 
to put down surplus products from hogs selling at their present price levels. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKET. Liverpool are as follows: Shoulders, MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) square, none; picnics, 79s; hams, long Imports of meats and meat products re- 

Liverpool, October 24, 1925. cut, none; American cut, 120s; bacon, ceived at the port of New York for the 
The severe decline in Liverpool quota- Cumberland cut, 110s; short backs, 108s; week ending Oct. 17, 1925, are reported 


; : fficiall foll : 
tions on lard near the close of the week _ bellies, clear, 124s; Canadian, 112s; Wilt- serioigs dentignoues 


is the outstanding feature of the trade. shires, 107s; spot lard 79s 6d. oye. Commnedity. 

Declines ranged from 3s@3s 6d on cash tes pe 5 eit Sam Rg endl 

and futures. ae 6 
Spot sales of boxed meats, American LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. ae won 

product, averaged a little lower during Exports of lard from New York, Oct. re iy on Sh ge FR odes everer gees ° 


the current week, although demand was 1 to Oct. 21, were 16,192,695 Ibs.; tallow,  Ganada—Veal livers ....... 


fair. none; greases, 2,290,100 Ibs.; stearine Germany—Smoked ham 360 1 
rhe 7s Sr ae 2 * _ England—Smoked ham ..............0005 126 
Today’s quotatons on provisions at none. Ireland—Smoked ham and bacon.......... 2,442 Ibs. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Markets Irregular—Trade Mixed—Domes- 
tic Demand Good—Export Interest 
Quiet—Hogs Easy—Marketings Fair. 
A fairly active and irregular market 

continued in the provision list. Prices 
backed and filled rapidly on commission 
house orders with lard steady and ribs 
weak at times with the trend the next day 
the reverse. Nearby lard was compar- 
atively steady compared with the distant 
months only to have the trend swing in 
the opposite direction within a compar- 
atively short space of time. 

On the whole the market was barely 
steady and the trend was still downward. 
Liquidation was in evidence on all slumps 
and support was very limited except from 
profit taking. 


Demand Not Aggressive. 


Moderate deliveries on October con- 
tracts appeared to have a depressing ef- 
fect and the lower trend in corn and hogs 
had considerable to do with the action of 
the market. At times there was evidence 
of support from packers but no aggressive 
demand was in evidence. 

The marketing of hogs was on a fair 
scale, the receipts at the leading weste:a 
markets for the week ended October 17 
totaling about 455,000 against 485,000, the 
previous week and 431,000 the same week 
last year. Receipts since February 21 
total about 16,575,000 against 20,504,000 
the same time last year. 

The average weight of hogs at Chicago 
last week was 245 lbs. against 247 Ibs. 
the previous week, 237 lbs. a year ago and 
239 Ibs. two years ago. The average price 
of hogs at Chicago at the beginning of 
the week was about $11.30 compared with 
$10.00 a year ago, $6.90 two years ago and 
$9.10 three years ago. 


Export Demand Slow. 


A disappointing export demand and a 
moderate outward movement remains one 
of the outstanding features against the 
market. The cheapness of corn and the 
profitable feeding basis compared with 
hogs at these levels is leading to ex- 
pectation of heavy weight hogs and in- 
creased numbers for the early part of 
next year. 

The domestic trade continues fairly 
good and the stocks are decreasing, but 
the latter feature and fact that the future 
market has undergone a sharp downward 
revision in price is ignored at the present 
time. : 

Another feature that has been counting 
against the lard market is the weakness in 
the cottonoil situation with crude now 
pressing on the market and declining 
from day to day, affording lower com- 
pound prices and therefore increasing the 
competition of compound with lard. 

The oil supply this season promises to 
be heavy and unless important quantities 
go for export or to the soap kettle, the 
outlook is that compound will command 





a level materially below lard, and pos- 
sibly at a greater discount than that which 
has prevailed of late. 


Cattle Conditions Improved. 


The condition of pastures and livestock 
has improved greatly during the past 
month, according to southwestern advices. 
The condition of cattle in Oklahoma on 
October 1 was officially placed at 86 per 
cent of normal against 81 per cent on 
September 1 and 84 per cent on October 
1 last year. The condition of pastures 
October 1 was 81 per cent against 65 per 
cent on September 1 and 70 per cent on 
October 1 last year. 

‘A survey of 17 western states show that 
western range and feed conditions con- 
tinued to improve during September and 
the prospects are very good for an ample 
supply of hay and feed for the winter 
season according to reports issued by the 
western Regional Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Oklahoma, Texas 








PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from principal 
ports of the United States during the week 
ending October 17, 1925, with comparisons, 
are reported by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, as follows: 

Hams and Shoulders, including Wiltshires. 

















Jan. 1, 
1925* 
‘Week ending———-__ to 
Oct. 17, Oct. 18, Oct. 10, Oct. 17, 
1925. 1924. 1925. 1925. 
Ibs. MI M Ibs. 
WOtaR vice cdeedetucee 2,124 3,022 217,975 
WS DI ook be cect enwewe Ep iy A 7,728 
Germany ..... +.) @eawes 310 
Netherlands .. oo ages 790 
United Kingdom 1,539 2,042 2,704 183,833 
OURSE TROBE cc tecsec's ceeecs cesses 2,349 
Canada ........ eh eee fe 5,976 
OS RE oe 261 54 228 11,736 
Other countries. 58 28 5, 
Bacon, including Cumberlands. 
WUE icicnnkess cuan 3,055 7,285 4,014 163,987 
To Belgium ..... 37 438 204 3,534 
Germany ...... 120 2,842 113 «12,309 
Netherlands .... 100 378 117 3,718 
United Kingdom 1,951 2,465 3,170 99,198 
Other Burope .. 809 1,150 378 R 
Canada ........ 10 30 2,576 
CM elcas dt ethbs erent: eaeed ax © qaenee 16,977 
Other countries. 4 2 2 2,610 
Lard, 
Total 
To Belgium . 717 503 140 10,872 
Germany ...... 1,731 6,632 1,712 331 
Netherlands ... 562 686 741 30,219 
United Kingdom 3,206 4,062 8,231 173,105 
Other Burope ........ 2,193 40,1 
Canada ........ 126 90 TAT 
Vad panes bie 1,268 632 1,426 63,658 
Other countries. 1,129 736 376 66,863 
Pickled Pork. 
POR . Sissies ewes oes 474 514 659 21,813 
Te. Belmiwm «occ. cccace Oa. Seaaae 169 
GOFMMARG cc ccs cecece §«seccee cvcces 42 
Wetherlarids 6.20 wccicse | cccvce  cncece 109 
United Kingdom 90 69 163 2,595 
Other Burope......... 285 70 1,708 
Canada ........ 835 46 225 5,450 
. eee es BD ceedee 21 3,391 
Other countries. 80 73 180 7,971 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 17, 1925. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, rk, 
Mibs. MlIbs. M lbs, Ibs. 
BORON: oc iccciecues 183 \ ae 39 
DetrOlt oss coc cvsees 841 642 957 7 
Port Huron ....... 628 310 1,555 295 
Key West ........ Wes wenn We ssedey 
New Orleans ...... 25 4 637 49 
WHO BORE ccctcccs cecoes 2,079 4,618 20 


*Revised to September 30, including exports from 
all ports. 


and New Mexico show the greatest im- 
provement in range conditions while the 
western portions of the Dakotas, Neb- 
raka and Kansas show slight gains. 


Chicago Mid-Month Stocks. 


Oct. 15, Sept. 30, Oct. 15, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 

\. ee 581 363 246 
Lard, new, Ibs..... 1,424,000 =... 0e0e 1,010,000 
Lard, old, lbs....... 14,967,000 25,272,000 24,924,000 
Lard, other, lbs.... 3,025,000 3,560,000 2,549,000 
Lard, total, lbs....19,416,000 28,832,000 28,580,000 
STIS. h din ciedcns 1, 2,449,000 1,546,000 
Clear bellies, Ibs. ..12,954,000 14,741,000 16,535,000 
Ex-short clears, Ibs. 1,835,000 1,573,000 115,000 
The following table shows the number 


of hogs packed at Chicago since February 
21 to date in the years named: 








1925 - «3,204,000 
MN, Secon eess 4,301,000 
19ZB  ...ccnvee -5,140,000 
WBZ nrccccccccces - - 8,962,000 
SP rerrrrrrr rier rer rr 3,689,000 
TRIO coc cccccccsccccs case deccens 3,404,000 


PORK—The market was dull but steady 
with mess New York $40; family $45@ 
$46; and fat backs $39@42. 

At Chicago mess was quotable at $36. 

LARD—The market was barely steady 
and reports as to cash demand were 
mixed. At New York prime western 
quoted 16.10 to 16.20c; middle western, 
15.90@16.00; city, 1534c; refined Continent, 
16%c; South American 18c; Brazil kegs 
19c; compound 12@12%c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round lots 
was quoted 7%4c over October, loose lard 
25c under October, and leaf lard 20c over 
October. 

BEEF—The market was firmer with de- 
mand good and offerings limited. At 
New York mess was quoted at $20@22; 
packet, $20@22; family, $23@25; extra 
India mess, $38@40; No. 1 canned corn 
beef, $2.75; pickled tongues, $55@60, 
nominal. 








SEE PAGE 195 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending Oct. 17, 1925, 
with comparisons, as follows: 


Week Cor. 

ending Prev. week 

Western dressed meats: Oct.17. week. 1924. 

Steers, carcasses ....... 9,85744 9,715 7,850% 
Cows, carcasses ....... 1,156% 1,228 1,346 
Bulls, carcasses ....... 119 83 347 
Veals, carcasses ....... 16,229 12,596 12,100 
Hogs and pigs........-+ cesses seesee  sevece 
, carcasses ..... 28,398 25,590 26,521 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 5,785 7,279 6,930 
Beef, cuts, Ibs......... 330,983 545,081 126,752 
BOER . CBU. cee cccccccess 448,722 1,172,903 880,770 

~Iecal slaughters: 
WE Sc awekieeckemerinne 9,060 9,830 8,677 
GHG in dé dnkeddds ites 14,407 14,979 12,522 
BE. bso-e'e sénuncg.c neice ch 52,557 48,603 57,078 
WE enn cavcnanCobpaces 48,306 46,346 49,756 
ee oe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
slaughters under federal and city inspec-" 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 
ported as follows for the week ending 
October 17/ 1925, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 

ending . week 

Western dressed meats: Oct. 17. week. 1924. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,414 2,454 3,069 

Cows, carcasses .... 669 2,639 1,521 

Bulls, carcasses .... 98 28 82 

Veals, carcasses ,750 1,594 1,553 

Lambs, carcasses ........ 15,758 17,642 15,629 

Mutton, carcasses ....... 794 835 284 

Pork, Ibs. 340 434,316 397,964 

Cattle 2,666 1,940 

Calves 1,763 2,241 

Hogs .... ti 10,667 11,546 

SS RRCRA tern Spe" 5 6,396 6,265 











Why Tolerate GUESSWORK 
When CERTAINTY 
Costs Only 3 Cents a Day’? 


ADJUSTMENT —> |_Sae | 


STEAM VALVE —~> ¥ 


THERMOSTAT BULB 7% 








A 
FLEXIBLE 
' TUBING 









A REGULATOR like this for use on hog scalding vats, 
dehairing machines, ham cooking vats, etc., will elimi- 
nate troubles, uncertainties, and losses caused by frequent 
mistakes of workmen controlling temperatures. 


F the temperature in any of your scalding, washing, dry- 
ing, smoking, or cooking operations are controlled by 
hand—here is a real opportunity to cut production costs. 


ple yr regulators never guess wrong—never forget 
—and ALWAYS keep the temperature within 1° to 2° 
of the point desired. They save fuel by preventing OVER- 
HEATING which wastes steam. They’re easy to install— 
quickly pay for themselves—last 10 to 15 years—and cost 
(including depreciation, etc.) about 3c a day. 








Typical installation of Powers 
No. 11 regulator, awe type) in 
@ Hog Scalding vat. This is only 


one of the more than 50 types of 
regulators in the Powers line, 
used to contrel temperatures of 
Gases, and Air. We shall 
be glad to give you specific recom- 
mendations covering any special 
requirement you may have. 


AKE this simple test. Write 

today for a Powers’ regu- 
lator to test on any process 
where you think ACCURATE 
temperature control will increase 
your profits. We will then send 
you a regulator which must 
“make good” before you pay 
for it. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


34 years cf specialization.in temperature control 


Atlanta Charlotte, N.O. Detroit 
Baltimore Cincinnati El Paso 
Boston Cleveland Houston 
Baffalo ver Indianapolis 
Butte, Mont. Des Moines Kansas City 


e . 
2725 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 

Los Angeles New York San Francisco Seattle 

Milwaukee Philadelphia CANADIAN OFFICES 

Minneapolis Pittsburgh Toronto Winnipeg 

Nashville Rochester Montreal Calgary 

New Orleans St. Louis Halifax Vancouver 
(3827A) 
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BRITISH PROVISION LETTER. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, England, October 10, 1925.— 

The market here this week has been quiet, 

with a very small trade. Prices in most 
cases have shown a reduction. 


Hams are neglected, but stocks are so 
light that prices are maintained. 

Wiltshires have been neglected and 
prices show a reduction, but with Danish 
today being officially unchanged and with 
killings light in Denmark, we look for 
Canadian Wiltshires to show some recov- 
ery during the coming week. 

Lard has been in fair demand, but prices 
have shown a considerable reduction due 
to weak Chicago cables. 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
Oct. 7, 1925, with comparisons: 


Week Oor. 
ending Prev. week 
Western dressed meats: Oct. 17 week. 1924. 
Steers, carcasses ......... 2,516 2,809 3,300 
Cows, carcasses ......... 1,250 782 761 
Bulls, carcasses ......... 241 268 278 
Veals, carcasses ......... 2,087 2,360 2,072 
Lambs, carcasses ........ ery 8,893 10,155 
Mutton, carcasses ........ 1,469 1,916 
Pork, OS BES AO ae 387° 099 338,374 365,382 
Leeal slaughte rs: 
ND ainhile viiaewastsswae 2,086 2,627 2,021 
MED 69 500.06s cb 6000s cu50 2,390 2,797 2,197 
DEE Gu Nae waeiee wad<ueaieae 4,743 19,361 20,191 
DEEN coddawae Cokebee ks n> 17,342 6,292 6,931 


PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 


(Special Report Bs The National Provisioner 
from H. C. Zaun.) 


Wier York, Oct. 21, 1925. 

Wholesale prices on green and S. P. 
pork cuts: Pork loins, 26@28c; green 
hams, 8-10 Ibs., 25%c; 10-12 Ibs., 25c; 12-14 
Ibs., 24c; green picnics, 4-6 lbs., 19@20; 
6-8 lbs, 17@19c; green clear bellies, 6-8 
Ibs., 27c; 8-10 lbs., 26c; 10-12 Ibs., 25%4c; 
12-14 Ibs., 25%4c; S. P. bellies, 6-8 Ibs., 25c; 
8-10 Ibs., 26c; 10-12 lbs., 26c; 12-14 Ibs., 
25c; S. P. hams, 8-10 Ibs., 25c; 10-12 Ibs., 
24c; 12-14 lbs., 23%4c; dressed hogs, 19%c; 
city steamed lard, 157%c; compound, 12@ 
12%c. 


a Xa 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for the week ending Oct. 17, 1925, with com- 
parisons: 








PORK, BBIS. 

From 
Week Week Nov. 1, 1924. 

ended Oct. ended Oct. to Oct. 

To 17, 1925. 18,1924. 17, 1925. 
United Kingdom... 99 150 2,510 
Sere vee 1,055 12,209 
West Indies....... Ts > 6,740 
B. N. A. Colonies. oes "25 120 
WON | is vecepesees 99 1,230 21,581 


BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 


United Kingdom. . %, 061,250 10,464,000 470,313,910 
Continent ......... 2, 2,451,000 2,250,500 62,094,950 





EE: SE accuks hb ecbouh | bencene 330,400 
Darn i ee. - Ga wsans” anecened 93,000 
oe ee ee eer 864,500 

en yee 9,512,250 12,714,500 533,916,760 


LARD, LBS. 


2,794,425 3,215,250 207,785,861 
3,778,585 8,744,157 341,260,858 


United Kingdom... 
Continent ......... 





Sth. and Ctl. Amer. 94,000 312,856 5,165,088 
WE SD Sabscch “endvicos 40,729 2,730,508 
Ge, SES na Tcctaben. supeceaw 100,242 

NS Siew snceas 6,667,010 12,312,992 557,042,557 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, Bacon and 


From— bbls. hams. lbs. Tard, Ibs. 
ge Se er 99 2,079,250 4,618,000 
EE bb hecKespasvescde ohae Sean éeeanen 
ED ncctcedswds 4356‘ Speedene 94, 
CL: ok sdnb-otweseiceiec ees s 6,499,000 955, 
EE NEE nw deine Soev pes 99 9,512,250 6,667,010 
Previous week .......... 1,175 7 hyo pagan 
ek.) Serr ee 380 9,769,000 7,855,5 
Cor. week, 1924......... 1,230 12, 714, 500 12,312, oe 


Comparative summary of oerregete exports in Ibs., 


from Nov. 1, 1924, to Oct. 17, 1925. 
1924-25. 1923-1924. Decrease. 
ae eae 4,316,200 7,852,200 


3,536,000 
Bacon & hams, Ibs. 533, ‘916,760 751,912,785 217,996,025 
WG, WS. occ cece 557,642, 557 804,987,608 252, 945, 051 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW—The market the past week 
was quieter and barely steady with both 
sides apparently awaiting developments. 
Consumers were not displaying any par- 
ticular activity, while producers were 
holding firmly to the recent established 
levels. 

As a result sentiment was mixed and 
the disposition was to go slow pending 
developments. Reports had it that some 
special tallow New York sold as low as 
9%c, this price probably due to quality. 

The oil market continues weak, but 
less was heard of soapmakers buying cot- 
tonoil. However, the latter was against 
tallow prices, and was again seeking a 
level that would appear attractive to soap- 
makers. 

At New York the lower grades appeared 
to be comparatively heavy. Extra was 
quoted at 934c f.o.b. special 914c; and 
edible at 11%c. 

At Chicago the market was about steady 
with last sales of prime packer 934c f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. Demand was limited and at 
Chicago edible was quoted at 10%c; fancy 
at 10c; prime packer at 934c and No. 1 at 
9¥%Kc. 

At London there was no auction on 
Wednesday, October 21. At Liverpool 


Australian tallow was unchanged for the 
week with fine quoted at 48s and good 
mixed at 45s 9d. 

STEARINE—The market continued to 
display weakness, with demand limited 
and holders forced to make concessions 
to effect sales. As a result oleo sold at 
14%c New York and was heavy at that 
level. At Chicago demand was quiet with 
the market steady with oleo quoted at 
15@15%c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was quiet and 
about steady with sentiment inclined to 
look for lower levels. At New York 
extra was 1434c asked; medium 14c asked 
and lower grades 1134c asked. 

At Chicago the market was dull but 
steady with extra quoted at 15%c. 








SEE PAGE 195 FOR LATER MARKETS, 








LARD OIL—The market was steady 
with a fairly good demand and with of- 
ferings steadily held. At New York edible 
quoted 19%c; extra’ winter, 18%4c; extra, 
15%c; extra No. 1, 133%c; No. 1, 13%c; 
No. 2, 13%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
steady with demand for nearby oil quiet, 
but inquiry for forwarding shipment much 
better. At New York pure quoted at 
15%c; extra, 1334c; No. 1, 13%c; and cold 
test at 18c. 

GREASES—The market had _ been 
rather dull and easy with consumers still 
holding off owing to the heavy tone in 
competing articles and a belief in lower 
levels. Offerings, while fair, have not 
been pressed for sale but the situation at 
the moment does not present a healthy 
appearance. 

At New York yellow quoted at 83%4,@9c; 
choice house, 9%@9%; A white, 934@10c; 
B white, 934c and choice white, 14@14%4c. 

At Chicago the grease market was 
about steady with good demand for. low 
grade greases reported. Choice white 
was firm in the west with a good ex- 
port demand and light offerings. 

At Chicago choice white quoted, 124@ 
12%c; A white, 10%,@10%c; B white, 9% 


@l10c; yellow, 84%@8%c and brown, 8%c. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Packinghouse By-Products 


Blood. 

Chicago, October 22, 1925. 
With buyers’ ideas around $4.15 for high 
grade ground, as against sellers’ thoughts 
of $4.50, there was little wonder that 
transactions were conspicuous by their 
absence this week. Crushed was available 
at $3.65 east of Chicago, but buyers 
showed no interest. South American was 
offered at $4.40 c.if., as against counter- 

bids of $4.25. 

Unit amnionia. 
IE IEEE OPC TRE REED oY Te $4.00@4.15 
Crushed and unground............eseeeees 3.75@3.85 

Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Manufacturers of 60 per cent protein 
digester are still complaining that the 
outlet at $65 per ton, f.o.b. production 
points, is nominal. Weather conditions 


still permit hogs to roam through the - 


corn fields and pastures, thus gaining no 
small amount of cheap weight. In addi- 
tion, the price of hogs continues on the 
toboggan, although this is more or less 
offset by a similar condition in the price 
of corn. Country dealers report that they 
have not gotten rid of the digester which 
they purchased through the summer 
months on contract at a price consider- 
ably under current asking rates. In view 
of the foregoing conditions, manufac- 
turers of the finished goods continue 
very bearish, although sellers of the crude 
materials claim that their stocks are ab- 
normally small for this time of the year. 
Nevertheless, the worth-while buyers do 
not evince any interest above $3.75 for 
the best crude stock and around $3.25 for 
lower grade lots. This range is fully 50c 
per unit under sellers’ ideas. This con- 
dition would be radically changed in 
favor of the sellers, in the event cold 
weather, accompanied by heavy snow 
storms occurred, in that live stock would 
be forced into closed feeding quarters. 


Unit ammonia. 
Ground, 10 to 12% ammonia............. $3.85@4.10 
Unground, 11 to 18% ammonia........... 3. 
Unground, 7 to 10% ammonia............ 3.00@3. ‘50 


’ Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 


Practically the same conditions existed 
this week as last week. No volume of 
business is anticipated until there is a 
closing of the chasm between sellers’ and 
buyers’ ideas of prices. On “paper” prices 
are the lowest in many months, said break 
being 25c to 50c per unit. Crushed tank- 
age which, until recently, went for feed- 
ing purposes, sold at $3.90 delivered East- 
ern point, going for fertilizer use. High 
grade ground could be sold around $4 
delivered Southern points, and 7 per cent 
ground was available at $3.25, against 
counter-bids of $2.85 basis river markets. 
It is claimed that fertilizer cottonseed 
meal in thousand ton lots can be pur- 
chased around $30 f.0.b. Southern produc- 
tion points. South American 10 per cent 
to 12 per cent ground again made $4.40 
c.if. Pacific Coast ports, although most 
sellers are asking $4.50, and not a few 
buyers are counter-bidding $4.25. Bone 
tankage was offered at $17.50 basis Chi- 
cago freight, with best counter-proposi- 
tions $15.50. Fully 75 per cent of the ren- 
derers’ productions are now going for 
feeding purposes in the form of tankage 


or cracklings. All price changes for hoof 
meal tended downward, offerings from 
England, Scotland and South America 
being a very bearish factor. Cattle hoofs 
made $40 per ton basis Chicago freight 


and pig toes $30. 
Unit ammonia. 


High grade, ground, 10-12% ammonia. - $3. ee. 4 
Lower grade, ground, 6-9% ammonia..... 2. 85@3. 

Medium to high grade, unground.......... 2.60@2. 5 
a and lower grade, unground..... 2:25@2.50 
BROCE: MORE acne ccccsccsocuscscccenscvescs 3.50@3.65 
Grinding. hoofs, pig toes, dry, per ton... .32.00@42.00 


Bone Meals. 


This branch of the market has a very 
weak undertone, in that the fall shipping 
season is over and middle west buyers are 
assuming a very bearish attitude. Offer- 
ings from abroad have been considerably 
increased, which practically obviates ship- 
ment of middle west productions to either 
the Pacific or Atlantic Coast points. 


Per ton. 
Mile. bee Wee i ickicig gs os 0 Seaweed “eo mee. 00 
Steam, ground ....... 26.00 
Steam, unground is. 00 22.00 





Cracklings. 

While producers of minimum 50 per 
cent protein meat scraps are still holding 
out for $70 in carload lots and $75 in 
l.c.l. lots, they are finding much difficulty 
in creating much interest, since not a few 
of the country dealers stocked up during 
the summer months at prices around $25 
per ton under that range, and they claim 
that their stocks are still fairly ample in 
view of the fact that live poultry is still 
enabled to escape close feeding quarters. 
As a result, the market for crude ma- 
terials has a lower tendency. In fact, 
buyers claim that they are not interested 
above 95c per unit protein for best grades 
of hard pressed pork and not higher than 
85c for beef. However, cold, stormy 
weather would undoubtedly bring about 


an upward trend in price. 
Per ton. 


Pork, according to grease and quality. ...$65.00@80.00 
Beef, according to grease and quality.... 40.00@60.00 


Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 
This market is quiet, and the quotations 
found below are in line with those of the 
previous week. 


Per ton. 
Horns, unassorted ..........sceeeeeeses $50.00@100.00 
GO SSacse Rese he Wao sececccdeucnsanve 34.00@ 36.00 
Hoofs, unassorted ..........eeeencevee 35.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted.......... 42.00@ 45.00 
Miat shin bones, unassorted............ 40. 42.00 
Thigh, blade & buttock bones, unasst.. 38.00@ 42.00 


(NOTE.—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
or materials indicated above.) 

Glue and Gelatine Stock. 

Fairly good interest is manifested at 
the highest prices of the season thus far. 
Calf trimmings sold at $25, river points 
and horn piths at $30 basis, Chicago. 
Cattle jaw, skull and knuckle bones made 
$32 to $33, according to quality. Better 
grades of green salted sinews; pizzels and 
hide trimimngs brought $24.50 basis, Chi- 
cago. 


Per ton. 
DOGS and Kip SheOe< oc vic. o08 cos dasnddsen $25.00@30.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones.......... 38.00@42.00 
| rrr ene ae see aan y 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles....... 32.00@33.00 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones........... 27.00@ 29. 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings...... 23.00@24.50 

Animal Hair. 


Unfortunately for the trade in general, 
a lot of alleged sales of processed gray 
were not consummated, by reason of re- 
ports from supposed authoritative sources 
not being true. As a result, not a few 
productions of 1925-1926 were offered this 
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week -and sellers’ ideas of 12c for winter 
and llc for summer were fully lc to 2c 
per Ib. higher than buyers have any 
thought of paying. It can be said, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the follow- 
ing nominal quotations are due for a 
slide downward: 


EL Sc icn ss ce seakhe bisecthiacechs 38%4%@ 4% 

PE choca doe ite diss abe cinkacnane 6% @10%4 

Te ee oss cuhokneie 7%4@11% 

Cattle switches (110 to 100), each........ 38%@ 4% 
Horse tails, each ........... oseece oeeeee SO 60 
Horse mane hair, green, Ib....... coccccocde 14 
Unwashed dry horse mane hair, Ib........18 21 
Pulled horse tail hair, Ib.........0..0000+.60 7S 


Pig Skin Strips. 

With sellers asking from 2c to 3c per 
Ib. above buyers’ ideas, there was no sur- 
end that trading was at a standstill this 
week. : 


Prime No. 1, tanner grade, per Ib........ 6 7 
Edible grades, unassorted & 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, Oct. 1 to Oct. 21, 225 bbls. 





Contract Trading 


IN 


Refined Cottonseed Oil 


Has been established by the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange as a fa- 
cility for the trade and at the earnest 
request of leading oil-mill men and 
others. 


The same _ splendid organization 
which functions in the Cotton Market 
makes the New Orleans Cottonseed 
Oil Market unique in its complete- 
ness. 


Contracts are for 30,000 pounds in 
bulk in storage in New Orleans and 
vicinity. Commissions are $20.00 per 
round contract. 


The movement of cotton seed oil to 














New Orleans is a natural one, and 
makes this a logical market. 
New 
Write for rules Orleans 
and information Cotton 
Exchange 








The Blanton Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Refiners of 


White 
Butter 


Give Us Inquiries on Tank Cars 
Pleased to Submit Samples 
Selling Agencies at 


New York Philadelphia 
Memphis 


Pittsburgh 


Yopp’s Code, Eighth Edition. 
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Statistics of Cottonseed and Products 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manufactured, 
shipped out, on hand, and exported covering the eleven-month period ending September 
30, 1925, and 1924, are reported by the U. S. Bureau of the Census as follows: 

Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand (tons) : 





Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 

Aug. 1 to Sept. 30 Aug. 1 to Sept. 30 Sept. 

1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 192 
United States ..... . -1,340,898 745,715 597,242 377,377 776,017 390,049 
Alabama ..... 111,114 45,672 48,766 23,433 62,635 23,528 
Arizona 6,205 6,674 640 3,980 735 2,708 
Arkansas ... 104,714 21,491 48,082 10,620 56,919 10,921 
California ...... 5,427 4,189 469 , 2,332 1,963 
RED ck va mapie’ oe 170,146 69,733 63,817 47,418 106,702 26,231 
DE it sbScbenabae ate eacises oka s cena ae 100,700 36,701 41,393 17,7 59,359 18,980 
RT tne doGs Ud nuuapidisacneunceasavds 218,365 « 686 39,195 141,658 39,816 
EE 55> Soncepane hose peedesa conse 289 5,325 21,259 3,788 31,378 1,889 
DEE nnn bat Ones on eo u pve 4<abe seen essen's 52,616 29,581 27,279 11,443 28,715 18,377 
South Carolina ....... se beds is tease keacteh 66,925 16,140 28, 12,588 39,694 4,1 
ERT. 5.60 cb 50 bo HANS Se kes 00080456546 0k ee 53,212 2,337 25,652 1,771 28,007 1,217 
EES Vink in taGlAateet cekeks bones sss Catone 376,679 553 192,362 200,293 205,306 237,379 
SE: Gwen o Cob obhn a tbwaesacons bene deves J 3,060 10,215 246 12,577 2,857 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 32,361 tons and 21,711 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 22,566 tons 


and 8,017 tons reshipped for 1925 and 1924, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand 
Item Season Aug. 1 
oe eae cps stheseeneed 1925-6 *5,1038,253 
BEEN’: cnelenhas os bngatesccsenh 1924-5 4,052,703 
SET, pee ancdabecussnecasd canes 925-6 174,830,499 
PROUD ernocsccdcccosescvecees 1924-5 106,799,632 
Sa ss cick acdabcceoascu 1925-6 589 
DENT! aun Ghelsankschusedceveiiowd 924-5 41,620 
MEE obs see hebesk shed hoeedss vebse 1925-6 129 
MD. wovescccveseses pasuesdeage 1924-5 33,515 
PINE 6 ons cl cbncde is vce ere 1925-6 , 764 
A ED.” sign iucinececuese 1924-5 53,410 
(Running bales) ..............6. 1925-6 19,702 
DEE Whe ciuc dwnnah cons canest ¥ 
ee i eee ae. °. “Wesenpe 
Grabbots, motes, etc.............. 1925-6 1,794 
RS eS ae « 1924-5 4,644 


Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. 1 On hand 
to Sept. 30 to Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
176,785,365 148,195,445 *55,972, 

109,961,550 88,726,952 44,222,495 

eg!) A) errr re 57,110,066 
67,240,477 = =§«-_—»«_— ww neeeeee 47,232,419 
280,375 213,074 87,890 
173,882 167,646 47,856 
165,408 132,910 5,625 
106,497 77,400 62,612 
116,583 7,386 9,961 
70,178 57,659 65,929 
111,716 541 47,877 
6,558 +881 6,685 

252 71 181 

3,391 2,112 3,073 
1,538 2,965 3,217 


*Includes 684,748 and 4,504,948 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 1,550,690 


and 20,009,610 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers 


August 1, 1925, and September 30, 1925, respectively. 


tIncludes 12,781,788 and 7,086,751 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at places 


other than refineries and manufacturing establishments 
manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, 
respectively. 

**Produced from 122,153,220 pounds crude oil. 


and 6,929,033 and 6,072,247 pounds in transit to 
etc., August 1, 1925, and September 30, 1925, 


Exports of cottonseed products for two months ending September 30: Crude oil, 


1925, 925,311 lbs.; 1924, 741,785 lbs.; refined o 


il, 1925, 5,410,672 Ibs.; 1924, 1,531,765 Ibs.; 


cake and meal, 1925, 31,057 tons; 1924, 17,398 tons; linters, 1925, 4,520 running bales; 


1924, 9,562 running bales. 








JULY BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 


The estimated average yield and product 


ion of animal by-products from slaughter 


under federal inspection for July, 1925, with comparisons, is reported as follows by the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Average weight Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. 
$ $ 
10 <1 
48 a : 
ar Lr} Sa] tr) 
wm. 8 we. g 
a8 =a (8 m 
Pe BP be 2 
-m © m8 
Lbs. Lbs. P. ct. P. ct. 
Edible beef fat*......... 54 32.8 3.83 3.47 
Hdible beef offal........ 27.18 27.94 2.85 2.95 
Cattle hides ............ .63 63.68 6.77 6.73 
Edible calf fat’..... coos BeBe 1.36 72 -74 
Edible calf offal......... 6.42 6.60 3.65 3.58 
TOBE, vcccccccccscvcces 34.19 34.40 15.46 14.27 
Edible hog offal.......... 5.21 5.51 2.36 2.28 
Pork trimmings ......... 10.70 11,74 4.84 4.87 
Inedible Dp censsees Ee 3.11 1.30 1.29 
Sheep edible fat?........ 2.23 1.72 2.75 2.29 
Sheep edible offal........ 1.66 1.77 2.05 2.35 
1 Unrendered. ? Rendered. 


Production 
=. 

2 o 
BE & : g “ 
"Ss $3 le 28? 
Ee. Se eee eee 5 
Re Pa 5 2 es 
55 5g 5 5 ae 
1,000 Ibs. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 Ibs. 1,000 Ibs. P. ct. 
353,809 26,937 29,999 28,111 104,86 
263,121 18,638 20,151 895 128.21 
631,372 44,640 49,025 54,896 122.97 
6,526 436 585 642 147.25 
33,191 2,146 . 2,714 3,116 145.20 
1,649,552 139,006 168,245 96, 69.49 
252,596 16,543 18,066 15,471 93.52 
521,462 34,798 40,638 32,964 94.73 
139,109 11,235 13,246 768 78.04 
27,010 1,723 1,848 1,841 106.85 
262 1,520 1,470 1,894 124.61 








CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 20, 1925.—Latest quo- 

tations on chemicals and soapmakers’ 

supplies: 

Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, $3.76 
@3.91 per cwt.; 98 per cent powdered 
caustic soda, $4.16@4.56 per cwt.; 58 per 
cent carbonate of soda, $2.04@2.44 per 
cwt. 

Clarified palm oil in casks 2,000 Ibs., 9%4 
@93%c |b.; olive oil foots, 87%@9%c Ib.; 
East India Cochin cocoanut oil, 167%c Ib.; 
Cochin grade cocoanut oil, domestic, 16%4c 
lb.; Ceylon grade cocoanut oil, 14%c Ib. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
11%c 1lb.; soya bean oil, 13%4c; red oil, 
1144@12%c lb. 

Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 934c 
Ib.; dynamite glycerine, nominal, 1834c 
Ib.; chemically pure glycerine, nominal, 
19%4c Ib.; saponified glycerine, nominal, 


14%4c lb.; crude soap glycerine, nominal, 
13c ee prime packers’ grease, nominal, 
Ib. 


pi AE 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, October 21, 1925—A few 

cars of ground tankage were sold at $4.25 

and 10c basis f.o.b. New York, which is 
about the present market, which is not 
at all firm. Unground tankage is being 
offered more freely and at lower prices. 

Ground blood sold at $4.00 New York, 
and the demand is light. Very little trad- 
ing is being done in South American 
tankage and blood, but the sellers are 
holding firm as to price. 

Cracklings continue to decline in price 
with stocks accumulating. 

Other materials such as nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of amonia are steady with no 
concessions in price being made. 
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Market Quiet — Prices Easier — Crude 
Weakening Sentiment Bearish—Govern- 
ment Report Standoff—Cash Trade Fair 
—Lard Irregularly Lower. 

The cottonseed oil future market on the 
Produce Exchange the past week was 
again moderately active, with the under- 
tone barely steady and prices easier, the 
October and May deliveries selling to new 
low grounds for the season. The bulk of 
the news appeared to be against values, 
but there was no material pressure on the 
market which again made for very orderly 
declines from day to day. 

The market still felt the absence of ag- 
gressive buying power, and also the in- 
fluence of an easier trend in crude, an 
irregularly lower lard market, and scat- 
tered selling and liquidation. 


Commission Houses on Both Sides. 


Commission houses were on both sides, 
and it is quite true that around the low 
point there was some betterment in spéc- 
ulative buying power. The bulk of the 
buying appeared to be coming from south- 
ern sources, and was influenced to some 
extent by the recent unsettled weather 
conditions which has been detrimental to 
seed in parts. It was also due to frosts 
over the belt, which it is contended has 
effectively checked cotton growth and 
created some apprehension as to whether 
or not a large cotton crop talked of re- 
cently will be fully materialized. 

The incentive for active speculative 
buying, however, was lacking. Stocks of 
oil were increasing rapidly either in the 
shape of seed, crude oil or refined, and the 
impression prevails that sooner or later 
these stocks must tell on values. The 
prospective production continues to be 
one better than last season, and with-a 
larger carryover, new outlets must de- 
velop. 

Cotton Oil to Soap Kettle. 


The soap kettle has been a fair buyer, 
but not sufficiently large to absorb the 


possible increased supplies this season, 
but there still remains the hope that the 
export outlet at a price will take hold in a 
liberal way. 

Thus far export demand has not made 
its appearance, but the market is ap- 
proaching levels that should shortly find 








SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., October 22, 1925. 

Some evidence was shown this week on 
the part of mills buying New Orleans 
options for distant months against current 
sales of crude, thereby affording financial 
and storage relief where needed and en- 
abling the maintenance of a long position 
in the market. It is reported that some 
feel that, due to low yield of oil per ton 
of seed and prospects of poor quality of 
oil, purchases of New Orleans futures at 
present values represents a good invest- 
ment. 

Numerous sales of crude oil this week 
in all directions on declining markets 
brought about by increased estimate of 
Government on cotton crop, also in sym- 
pathy with declining hogs and lard. How- 
ever, demand has been active both for 
crude and refined on the part of com- 
pound manufacturers, soapmakers and 
others. Lowest price paid for crude oil, 
8c yesterday, with a slight rally today to 
8%c Valley. Some are predicting further 
declines. Cottonseed oil, however, is 
relatively the cheapest grease available 
and it is doubtful if lower prices can long 
be maintained. 

Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., October 22, 1925.—Prime 
cottonseed delivered Dallas, $34.00; prime 
crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. Dallas, 8%c; 
43 per cent cake and meal, $34.00; hulls, 
$10; mill run linters, 444@6c. Consider- 
able rain and cool weather past week, 
clearing last two days. Markets still very 
sluggish. 


more foreign interest. Trade leaders are 
confident that large exports are more than 
a possibility this season, and the trade as 
a whole is anxiously awaiting some sign 
of the foreign attitude. 

The lard market, while irregular, was 
barely steady on the whole, and with cot- 
tonoil interests mainly professional has 
had a depressing influence. 


Crude Buying Not Urgent. 

Crude buyers after satisfying their re- 
quirements at 8'4c for immediate ship- 
ment have had their fill at 83¢c, indicating 
that the urgency in the crude demand has 
been satisfied. And with reports indica- 
ting lower seed levels in the south, the 
shrewdest handlers of actual oil are in- 
clined to anticipate lower crude levels for 
the immediate future. 

A weakening in crude values, notwith- 
standing the unsatisfactory hedging dif- 
ferential that exists between crude and 
futures, will have an adverse effect on fu- 
ture prices, so that the extent of the cash 
demand will become one of the outstand- 
ing factors. While reports on cash trade 
have been mixed, some reporting the oil 
demand as slow, the distribution of com- 
pound appears to be very Satisfactory. 
Thus far, all of the leading manufacturers 
of oil and compound are understood to 
be working freely on new or old orders, 
thereby keeping down the stocks of re- 
fined oil. 

The lard-oil spread remained one in 
favor of compound distribution, with a 
premium for lard of better than 5%4c per 
pound. 

Future Market Supported. 


Less has been heard of the soap kettle 
the past week, although there has been 
a continuation of the recent support of 
the future market through large commis- 
sion houses which has been a vital factor 
in limiting the declines in futures and 
which some are still inclined to look upon 
as coming from the packers, although it 
has been said that the buying has been 
for various directions for the south. 

It is also believed in other quarters that 
the support continues to come from one 
of the largest refiners, but it matters little 
from whence the buying comes, the fact 
remains that it has been extensive the 
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past several weeks considering the size 
of the market. 

As yet there have been no important de- 
liveries on October contracts. The lead- 
ing short is a local factor with several 
thousand barrels of oil in store at New 
York. It is believed that on Monday 
October 26 some 7,000 to 8,000 bbls. will 
be delivered on October contracts, and it 
is estimated that there are speculators 
in the market to liquidate 4,000 to 5,000 
bbls. when tendered. 

At the same time it is said that one house 
expects to stop 2,000 bbls. for packers and 
New York distributors. There is also a 
feeling that a refiner is long the current 
month, but as far as the latter is con- 
cerned, there is little or no real informa- 
tion available. At any rate, the October 
situation is regarded as favorable to caus- 
ing a widening of the differences between 
the nearbys and the later positions. 


Government Report Out. 

The Government report indicated a re- 
fining loss of the first two months of the 
season of about 74%. It shows distribu- 
tion for the first two months of 577,000 
bbls. against 317,000 bbls. the same time 
last season, an increase in consumption 
of 260,000 bbls. for the two months. 

The question is, can such a pace be kept 
up? It is estimated, however, that Octo- 
ber consumption will run over 300,000 
bbls. against about 328,000 bbls. last year. 
The consumption in September of 321,000 
bbls. was fully up to expectations, but ‘the 
visible stocks were heavier than expected, 
although the bulk of the stock was in the 
shape of seed and crude. 

The census bureau report on cottonseed 
and its products is as follows: 


Cottonseed. 
1925 1924. 
Stock August 1, tons........ 34,000 ,000 
Received at mills 2 months.. 1,341,000 746,000 
Crushed, same time........... 597,000 377,000 
On hand Sept. 30th.......... 776,000 000 
Crude Oil 
Stock August 1, Ibs......... ‘ 4,053,000 
Produced two months........ 176,785,000 109,962,000 
Shipped out same time....... 148,195,000 88,727,000 
Stock September 30th....... 55,972,000 44,222,000 
Refined Oil 
Stock August 1.............. 74,830,000 106,800,000 
Produced two months......... 113,237,000 67,249,000 
Stock Sept. 30th.............. 5,710,000 47,232,000 
Crude oil exports, 2 mos...... ‘ 742,000 
Refined oil exports, 2 mos.... 5,411,000 1,532,000 
REFINED COTTON OIL CONSUMPTION. 
Stock August 1.............. 174,830,000 106,800,000 
Produced 2 months........... 113,237, »249,000 
Susposdsocss voce csvevss 067, 174,049,000 
Stock Se; SS RE 57,110,000 47,232,000 
Consum: domestic-export 2 
SE thitisinnaene pies co seed 230,957,000 126,817,000 
Equal in barrels............. 577,000 317,000 


Total disappearance for the month was 
apparently 321,000 bbls. against 255,000 
bbls. the previous month and 157,000 bbls. 
last year. 

The visible supply of oil and sced was 
equal to 807,000 bbls. against 402,000 bbls. 
the previous month and 485,000 bbls. last 
year. 

Visible Supply Decreased. 


The visible supply decreased 403,000 
bbls. for the month against an increase of 
283,000 bbls. last year. 

The visible supply is figured on the 
basis of 300 Ibs. of crude oil per ton of 
seed, and 8 per cent refining loss. 
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COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 
Friday, October 16, 1925. 


—Range— Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


eek °: veda veep dame asee 1000. a... 
oe ER gee 200 1000 1000 999 a 1005 
WO sieziss.. aed. 985 a 1000 
ee ee ee 1400 1000 995 995 a 997 
BS eS kL 455 2000 1005 998 997 a 999 
Are ce ee teak eka 1003 a 1008 
_ One ae 2900 1014 1010 1010 a 1013 
RRNGL: cis: cu thee ea Res sos 1015 a 1013 
PROG: Sccccadaxs 800 1030 1025 1026 a 1027 


Total sales, including switches, 7,700 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8% bid. 
Saturday, October 17, 1925. 


—Range— Closing— 
Sales. High. i. Bid. Asked. 


TS SS DE ae 990 a 

TOOK: ci 4 aeeeas 100 999 999 997 a 1001 
2k lies s Seen tiiee an ae 985 a 995 
Dec. ......... 400 996 995 995 a 998 
ONS ER SERS 700 1000 998 998 a 1000 
BE lot e’ Sees vec glee 1004 a 1007 
Me 2S. eee. 400 1013 1010 1011 a 1012 
a cGicwd « owclianee Katee 1015 a 1025 
so ici wo 100 1030 1030 1028 a 1030 


Total sales, including switches, 2,500 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8% bid. 
Monday, Oct. 19, 1925. 


—Range— Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
99 


NN ie cea cess: aun entail ge ete ee 
ete tak cane 1400 993 990 990 a 991 
BOOKS hice ce x 500 990 985 980 a 985 
| RES ee eee 1300 995 986 985 a 987 
RS aio a's oes 1500 996 991 990 a 992 
ilies cae whi sie eae Hkh 5a 997 
chan ok 2800 1006 1003 be a 1004 
DNEE ce wu Siac Setnes Oyen bees a 1012 
May ......... 300 1023 1020 1020 a 1022 


Total sales, including switches, 11,800 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8% bid. 


Tuesday, seppnines 20, 1925. 


ge— Closing— 

Sales. High Lo Low. Bid. Asked. 

DAO iss und os apn cee Pe 55'S -:::.- 
oS SE ae e 700 990 984 983 a 985 
Os os 5 an eps te 970 a 978 
ES 1100 983 978 976 a 980 
Se 3100 987 981 981 a 982 
INE Ne s'sp'n'e pis> akg wae: obs 987 a 989 
eae 5000 1002 998 1000 a 1001 
RE ci 5 oll aneiabseb. wink 1006 a 1008 
OSE 2500 1020 1015 1014 a 1015 


Total sales, including switches, 13,000 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8% bid 


Wednesday, spre 21, 1925. 


ge— Closing— 
Sales. High lx lew. Bid. Asked 


RR Re REISS OE. a ao de a aT 925 a 

fhe a Ss cisen x 1600 970 935 930a 945 
OBES Tags BaF cg ae en 950 a 960 
BO Os Se <dkads 1400 974 965 962 a 965 
Jan. .......... 6600 979 968 968 a 969 
a BS: eA eee 975 a 980 
| See 9500 995 988 988 a 989 
Pe ER Tiga Ey Bigs: 990 a 997 
is Pasetiieuearte 3800 1012 1004 1005 a 1008 


Total sales, including switches, 25,500 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8% bid. 
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Thursday, October 22, 1925. 


—Range— Closing— 
High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

MDE Ss gts haw sit een see 940 
CUR aon s 5 oni s cela 950 945 942 a 950 
DO cle vals aes 045 945 945 a 953 
BPO 25 4 Sada wa Sete 960 957 957 a 959 
RTE RGR Teena 962 954 950 a 960 
DNR cao nicer eed 970 970 965 a 970 
MEAT 5% 5 cash bib a ch tice 985 978 980 a 982 
_ | SOARS SRI EDR eats tS SES 985 a 990 
Se aera 1001 993 996 a 997 








SEE PAGE 195 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








COCOANUT OIL.—An easier market, 
the result of increased offerings, especially 
for forward shipment, featured the cocoa- 
nut oil market the past week. An un- 
steady tone in tallow and greases and 
weakness in cotton oil was a feature. 

Consumers were holding off as far as 
possible owing to the action of competing 
oils and fats. Sentiment was mixed, how- 
ever, and the nearby situation was far 
from being weak, the result of the recent 
technical conditions. 

At New York Ceylon barrels quoted 
134%4@13%c; tanks New York, nominal; 
Cochin barrels New York, 14c; and tanks 
Pacific coast, 114%@1l1%c. December 


tanks were quoted at 10c and January for- 
ward at 954@93c. 


SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market was 
steady with lack of pressure on nearby 
oil and Pacific coast tanks quoted at 11% 
@11%c; although new oil December-Janu- 
ary shipment from the Orient was avail- 
able at 11%c coast. 


CORN OIL.—Demand was rather quiet 
and the market was easier, largely due to 
the weakness in cottonoil. Buyers con- 
tinued to take hold in a hand-to-mouth 
way. 

At New York crude barrels nominal, re- 
fined barrels 13@13%4c; cases, 12.88; tanks 
f.o.b. mills, 934@9'4c. 


PALM OIL.—The market was rather 
steady with a fair demand reported. 
Offerings were rather steadily held, but 
there is a disposition to go slow pending 
developments in other directions. At New 
York Lagos quoted at 91%4@93c; ship- 
ment, 9c; Nigre, 834@9c; shipment, 8%4c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—An easier 
market developed with a less active de- 
mand and increased offerings from abroad. 
At New York spot barrels quoted at 103% 
@llc; shipment, 103<c. 


PEANUT OIL—Nominal conditions 
still prevail. 


SESAME OIL. — Market purely 


nominal 


COTTONSEED OIL.—The market 
was moderately active and weak, and 
while demand was fair, heaviness in crude 
ruled the situation. At New York refined 
barrels quoted 11@11%4c; but store oil was 
available around 10c. Southeast and val- 


ley crude, 84%@8%c; Texas, 8@8%c. 
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Making a Shortening That Will Please Baker 


By Dr. C. H. Bailey 


{EDITOR’S NOTE.—This paper was read 
at a recent meeting of the operating section 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Dr. Bailey is technical director of the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, and is well informed on his subject.] 

The lard rendering department of the 
packing industry, like the flour miller, 
markets certain products which do not 
find their way directly to the table of the 
consumer. These pass through a process 
of conversion into finished food products. 

In the case of lard, as well as flour, not 
the least important of these edible prod- 
ucts is the group of breads, biscuits, and 
pastries. The quantity of shortening used 
annually in the United States in the bis- 
cuit industry alone totals not far from 
100 million pounds. Other departments 
of the bread and pastry industries prob- 
ably use at least 425 million pounds. 

This enormous quantity of 525 million 
pounds of edible fats is worked over, in a 
measure, before it appears on the table. 
The manner in which it lends itself to this 
conversion, and its effect upon the flavor, 
shortness, and keeping qualities of baked 
products determines in large measure its 
relative “quality” and usefulness to the 
baking industries. 

Must Stand Baking Test. 

Accordingly, shortening, like flour, must 
stand the test of baking to determine its 
acceptability. Regardless of its properties 
in the raw state, if shortening does not 
yield baked products that meet the three 
requirements of flavor, shortness, and 
keeping qualities, the shortening is of 
limited value to the baker. 

Let us first consider what the biscuit 
baker requires in a shortening. The baker 
of biscuit is probably more critical in 
judging shortenings than is the baker of 
bread. In the first place, biscuit contains 
a much larger percentage of shortening 
than ordinary yeast-leavened bread. The 
properties of the shortening, particularly 
with respect to its odor and flavor, are ac- 
cordingly afforded a greater opportunity of 
impressing themselves upon the baked 
product in the instance of biscuit than in 
the case of bread. 

Secondly, fats are used in biscuit large- 
ly to impart shortness. Any substantial 
difference in this property, other things 
being equal, determines its value to the 
biscuit baker. 

And, finally, biscuit and crackers are fre- 
quently in transit or on the grocers’ 
shelves for fairly protracted periods, which 
introduces the consideration of the keep- 
ing qualities of the baked products. In 
fact, it is this latter property which is at- 
tracting our interest at the present time. 

Now let us take up these several con- 
siderations in the order in which they are 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph and 
elaborate a little on the significance of 
each item. : 

Some Shortenings Impart Flavor. 

It seems quite probable that highly fla- 
vored shortenings may contribute to the 
flavor of the baked biscuit and crackers. 
In the instance of the lards of relatively 

mild flavor, such as certain open kettle 


lard, or in the case of the hydrogenated 
vegetable oils, it is doubtful if the flavor 
of these products is impressed in a de- 
cided manner upon the biscuit. 

There is some difference of opinion 
among the biscuit bakers as to the im- 
portance of the flavor of the raw shorten- 
ing. Certain of them contend that lard, 
for example, contributes a flavor that is 
both definite, and in their opinion, desir- 
able. Others maintain that all types of 
the mild flavored shortenings will yield 
biscuit of similar flavor, providing the 
formula of the batch and the treatment 
that it is accorded in the preparation and 
baking is identical in all cases. 

This has been stated very emphatically 
in a recent communication from a biscuit 
baker, which came to my attention within 
the last few days. In the opinion of many 
biscuit bakers, the fermentation of a soda 
cracker sponge and dough is of more sig- 
nificance in influencing the flavor of the 
finished product than the flavor contrib- 
uted by the milder types of shortening. 


Many Kinds of Shortening Used. 


There seems to be considerable evidence 
to support the latter contention, to an ex- 
tent at least, that makes it evident that 
excellen soda crackers can be produced 
through the use of a variety of types of 
shortening. Flavor and odor are such in- 
tangible things as to be difficult of precise 
measurement, which complicates the esti- 
mation of the value of the shortenings 
from this standpoint. 

The shortening value of fats has been 
discussed at some length in the last few 
years. Doubtless many of you are familiar 
with the interesting contributions to this 
discussion that were made by Davis, and 
Platt, two or three years ago. The 
physical chemist has contributed his quota 
in the form of a theory which furnishes 
the basis for more definite reasoning along 
this line than was previously possible. 


Lard Ranks High as Shortening. 


It seems to be generally agreed that lard 
ranks high on the basis of shortening 
value. It is not alone satisfactory from 
the standpoint of the combination of gly- 
cerides found in typical lard, but its rela- 
tive plasticity, softening point, and related 
physical properties adapt it to convenient 
incorporation into the dough or batter. 
Competing shortenings in the majority of 
cases have been brought into a physical 
condition similar to that of natural lard in 
so far as this has proven conveniently 
feasible. 

There is one physical factor which has 
not been adequately disposed of. That 
is whether a grainy lard has advantages 
over a smooth lard, in the production of 
certain types of biscuit. Many biscuit 
bakers feel that grainy lards are superior 
since it appears that flakier products can 
be baked when such lard is used than when 
smooth lard is used. There seems to be 
some basis in theory for this belief, al- 
though final-disposition has not yet been 
made of the matter in consequence of ex- 
perimentation. 
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Finally, we have the matter of the keep- 
ing qualities of the biscuit in which short- 
ening is used. We are all familiar with 
the disagreeable and offensive odor and 
flavor of rancid biscuit. Fortunately this 
matter of rancidity is not a serious prob- 
lem when the baked goods are marketed 
promptly, and, if the biscuit baker could 
get his products to the consumer in as 
satisfactory condition as they are in when 
they leave his plant, the problem of ran- 
cidity would merit scant consideration. 

It is not a problem which we can dis- 
regard, however, and we feel that it be- 
hooves the producer of all types of short- 
ening to keep this item in mind in work- 
ing out processes, and in appraising the 
products. 


Flour Miller and Lard Renderer. 


In the opening paragraph of this discus- 
sion, the writer took particular pains to 
point out certain similarities in the rela- 
tions of the flour miller and the producer 
of shortening to the baking industry. This 
was done deliberately to enable him to lay 
emphasis at this point on the suggestion 
that the manufacture of shortening might 
appropriately follow certain of the prac- 
tices of the miller in developing the pro- 
gram of laboratory testing of these prod- 
ucts. 

If we visit a flour mill laboratory, what 
is one of the first things which impresses 
us in viewing their activities? It is the 
relatively large volume of baking test work 
which is being done in the laboratory. 
The miller has long since learned that he 
must regulate his practices in large meas- 
ure on the basis of how the flour behaves 
when converted into baked products. He 
has also found that close cooperation be- 
tween the flour testing department of his 
mill and the technical baker is quite es- 
sential to progress in furthering his own 
interests. 

May it not be that the producer of short- 
ening could appropriately take a page from 
the millers’ book and organize facilities 
for either conducting certain baking trials 
in his own laboratory, or work out a pro- 
gram of cooperative effort which would 
bring certain specialists of his technical 
staff into definite and close relations with 
the technical department of certain 
branches of the baking industry? 

The writer recognizes that it will be 
easy enough to point out several important 
differences in the situation of the miller 
and of the producer of shortening, but 
feels that these are not vital to the prin- 
ciple of this cooperative effort as just 
enunciated. 

Many Ideas Changing. 

The best information available to us at 
this time seems to indicate that many of 
the opinions formerly held concerning the 
relative merits of different types of short- 
ening are breaking down and new align- 
ments are taking place. This may be 
attributed, not alone to the price differ- 
entials that have recently prevailed, but 


also to the intelligently directed efforts 
of certain manufacturers. 

To merit the consideration of the mod- 
ern baker, any. type of shortening must 
meet the critical examination which in- 
creased knowledge and improved technic 
is bringing to bear upon the study of these 
materials. 
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America’s Foremost Meat Concerns 


Miller & Hart, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE SPLENDID MODERN HOME OF “BERKSHIRE” BRAND MEAT PRODUCTS, 


Here is an interesting organization 
with more than forty years of suc- 
cessful business behind it. The firm 
of Miller. & Hart, pork packers, 
located in the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, was established in 1884. 


In the early days there were many 
difficulties to surmount—the proper 
preparation of smoked meats being 
one of these. That they have over- 
come these obstacles is evidenced by 
the success of “Berkshire Brand” 
products and the company’s expan- 
sion into the present modern plant 
which, with its recent additions, is 
the highest type of packing house. 


High Quality Pork Products. 


Miller & Hart attribute their suc- 
cess largely to an extra amount of 
care in the buying of hogs—purchas- 
ing ‘only selected animals—and to 
confining their business strictly to the 


production of the highest grade pork 
products. Mae Neer onss 


Another important factor which 
has been prominent in the growth of 
Miller & Hart is the human, personal 
side, which has always been manifest. 
This firm has a genuine interest in 
the merchant, realizing that he is 
something more than just a mere 
name on a set of books. This bright 
side of human nature was firmly en- 
trenched in the policy of the house in 
the very beginning and has resulted 
in the constant building up of good 
will. 


Progressive Moves Made. 


Because of their progressiveness, 
Miller & Hart enjoy the reputation 
of being pioneers in the use of parch- 
ment paper for wrapping hams and 
bacon and in introducing parafine on 
sausage to preserve it. 


They were the first to put up a 
quality sugar cured jowl, and among 
the first to sell lard in brick form and 
to introduce dry box cured bacon. 


A Model Meat Plant. 


Like all progressive business 
houses, Miller & Hart realize that it 
is impossible to stand still. As a 
result, this plant is a model in every 
detail, having within its walls the 
latest improvements in the packing 
industry. 


It-has a capacity for killing 2,000 
hogs daily and a corresponding cellar 
and freezer capacity. In addition to 
this, it has a most complete and ex- 
tensive smoke house equipment, iard 
refining and by-products departments, 
making it a worthy monument to 
the energy of its founders and the 
efficiency of its present management. 


“Berkshire Brand” products are “dressed up” with PRINT-AD-STRING, the progressive Packers’ 


- Tape, manufactured by the Chicago Printed String Co. 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 


Provisions. 

Provisions very weak and made new 
lows with hogs, October lard deliveries, 
liquidation and poor support. Cash trade 
moderate. Average hog prices down to 
within a dollar of the season’s lowest. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cottonseed oil expanding. Outside in- 
terest steady, everything considered. 
Hedging readily absorbed on small de- 
clines. Market at season’s lowest, but is 
showing resistance. Southeast and Valley 
crude sold at 8%c; Texas and Oklahoma, 
8c. It is said that the refiner has sufficient 
crude oil to keep his plant going for four 
weeks. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at Friday 
noon were: October, $9.35@9.50; No- 
vember, $9.46@9.53; December, $9.59@ 
9.60; January, $9.63@9.64; February, $9.71 
@9.75; March, $9.82@9.83; April, $9.85 
@9.95; May, $10.00@10.01. 

Tallow. 


Tallow, extra, 934c. 
Oleo Oil and Stearine. 
Oleo stearine, 14%4c. 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, October 23, 1925.—Spot lard 
at New York, prime western, $15.20@15.30; 
middle western, $15.15@15.25; city, $15.25; 
refined continent, $16.50; South American, 
$17.75; Brazil kegs, $18.75; compound, 
$12.25@12.50. 

Hull Oil Market. 

Hull, England, October 23, 1925.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 43s; crude 
cottonseed oil, 39s. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending Oct. 17, 1925: 





CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ending Prev. week, 
Oct.17. week 1924. 
GN cide cévcsetanve td 600 39,287 
Kansas City .... 43,885 43, 
Omaha ........ 0,044 29, 
East St. Louis 17,519 23,546 
St. Joseph ... »278 9,879 
Sioux City ...... 9,298 6,755 
UNE cet haces cosanveds 846 914 
Fort Worth 8,109 9,291 
Philadelphia 2,627 2,021 
Indianapolis 2,429 3,123 
pcs Ca theue bed een ee 4 2,666 1,940 
New York and Jersey City. 9,054 9,830 8,677 
Oklahoma City ........... 5,049 8,082 7,840 




















Sy, Cr eer are 197,554 192,213 186,361 
HOGS. 

CRIS ¢ si cigees cap cicaccces 96,175 00, 103,200 

18,107 49,692 

22,969 36,907 

39,897 41,355 

16,881 27,815 

20,067 27,234 

6,851 8,721 

13,799 12,992 

1,640 1,769 4,154 

PS: nc c'e eetbue vee 17,342 19,361 20,191 

TNGIAMAHONG «oo. ac ccsessveee 16,190 15,840 13,567 

WEE dad wid dived e¥oucccewa 9,375 10,667 11,546 

New York and Jersey City.52,557 48,603 57,078 

Oiteheme: Clay acs. ccccwck 2,986 2,230 8,737 

UME, wih 0 atta Veive seped 423,189 

RET COCR Se eee 61,377 

Kansas City 16,707 

REPRE TE Ree 22,113 

East St. Louis 6,153 

St. Joseph ... 13,719 

Sioux City .... 722 

Bee 414 

Fort Worth 1,629 

Philadelphia 6 6,931 

Indianapolis .... p B 812 

BEE 5,800 6,396 6,265 

New York and Jersey City.48,306 46,346 49,756 

Oklahoma City ........... 63 25 30 

ONO .S. Vin cbedesaicosss 215,405 228,024 191,628 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S- Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, October 22, 


1925, as follows: 
Fresh Beef— 





CHICAGO. 


STEERS (Hvy. wt. 700 lbs. up): BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
cert ed eres sta bere ptt Cs hehinin mains 
16.00@21.00 14.00@19.00 15.00@20.00 16.00@18.00 
— (Lt. & med. wt. 700 lbs. down): mm 
Dy S0'o%-00 Sogens eewdescpeccctnccescssevie WOPEEROO:  —- aeeecceses 20.00@23.00 21. 124.00 
MEME sb cab aawarseedssaus deNeodaneheodes esate 13:0020-00 ee Tree 75.00620-00 16.00620-00 











10.00@14. 
9.00@11.00 


12.00@15.00 
9.00@11.00 


18.00@21.00 18.00@19.00 
16.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 
13.00@16.00 4, 15.00 
11. 13.00 13.00@14.00 
icapteabus 12 00G1s-00 POP Ter Ps 
13.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 11.00@12.00 
11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 9.0@11.00 
9.00@12.00 9.00@10.00 8. 9.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
a (Lt. & hdy. wt. 30-42 Ibs.) 
oice 25.00@26.00 25.00@27.00 26.00@28.00 
Good 24.00@25.00 B35. 2A. 26.00 
La (Med. & hvy. wt., 42-55 lbs.) 
ce 22.00@23.00 23.00@25.00 24.00@25.00 
31: 00522.00 22.00@23.00 32: 00929-00 
LAMB (All weights): - 
‘um 21.00@22.00 .00@ 22. .00@24.00 
Common 19. 00931.00 18 0g20 00 79:00921.00 
MUTTON (Ewes) 

Lesa ihs +aWaS NASM ED aC y we abe HELE ERE 14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 15. 6.00 16. & 
MN: whe es cacNigns.0's bet omiewak uo t0enun 11.00@13.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 15. 18.00 
I So vcindwewens ee teudswed bad0bdneas Longs 10.00@13.00 11,00@13.00 13. 14.00 

22.50@24.00 22.00@24.00 20. 24.00 

23. 24.00 21.00@23.00 19.00@23.00 

21. 23.00 20.00@22.00 18.00@21.00 
19.00@21.00 19.00@21.00 8. 20.00 

17. 19.00 18.006@20.00 17.00@19.00 
VV 19.00@21.00 ~——-18.00@ 20.00 

ee veeweees: .o Neesements 19.00@20.00 

, . 17.50@19.00 19. ooganoo 8. 19.00 

B SN ARNO ss von 50465. in 20S Oeaae 20.00@22.00 = navencece ° 26.00 22.00 
SPARD RIBS: Half Sheets................. DEERE: «> bepengddan....  wadpeaseugit > © Weekend een 
TRIMMINGS 
EE. ahain cami (tenes ue SU ecko % Eos oeebe SE.COQIG.0O. «= ccccccscce == eve eveeee eh Sawebaee 
MED pas ASC iiekenessw ee pekshed iad bad cauns 19.00@20.00 seeeweeees Coececcsce «> eee eeceeee 


(@) Includes ‘‘skin on’’ at New York and Chicago. 





(?) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS. 


There is a report that a meat packing 
plant will soon be erected in Waverly, 
Penn. 

The Schussler Packing Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., will open a new meat market on 
North Main St., of that city. 

The plant of the new Florence abattoir, 
Florence, Ala., is practically completed, 
and will soon open for business. 

The McElwee Packinghouse, foot of 
Sanger St., Peoria, Ill, was damaged by 
fire, causing an approximate loss of 
$60,000. 

The slaughter house of Smith Brothers 
Packing Co., three miles north of San 
Rafael, Cal., has been damaged by fire. 
The damage is placed at $40,000. 

The Centralia Packing Co., R. F. D. 6, 
Centralia, Ill., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000 by Alva Alcorn, 
Emery Alcorn, Harve Netherton and 
Charles Graft. 

The B. A. Berry Packing Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, will erect a new plant in that city 
to cost about $100,000. This is to be the 
beef department of the plant only, and 
will provide for the killing of 300 cattle 
daily. 

The Sullivan Packing Company, of 
Detroit, Michigan, has declared its usual 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on the 
preferred stock of the company, payable 
November 1, 1925, to stockholders of 
record October 20, 1925. 


fe 
ST. PAUL. 
onret LS. eons eetemer 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 22, 1925. 
CATTLE. — Cattle receipts continue 
very heavy, arrivals on Monday again 
totaling about 25,000. The market for 


slaughter steers is weak to around 25c 
lower than a week ago, while butcher she 
stock and canners and cutters are about 
steady, bulls being strong, with vealers 
strong to 50c or more higher. 

Most of the plain quality grass fat 
steers and yearlings have sold this week 
from $6.00 to $7.00, with a few loads 
upwards to $8.00 or better. Grass fat 
cows and heifers continue to sell largely 
at $3.50 to $5.50, some of the better kinds 
from $5.50 to $7.00. Canners and cut- 
ters cashed mainly from $2.75 to $3.25, 
bologna bulls $3.75 to $4.50, good light 
vealers today $10.50 to $11.50. 

HOGS—Receipts of hogs have been 
moderate during the past week, and prices 
in. general are unchanged from a week 
ago. Pigs, however, have met an active 
demand for light slaughter kinds, and 
recorded advances of 25 to 50c. Bulk of 
the good and choice 140 to 180 Ib. aver- 
ages cashed today at $11.10 to $11.25, 
latter figure top, with desirable 190 to 
275 lb. kinds at $11.00 to 11.15. Packing 
sows crossed the scales at $9.25 to $9.75 
and desirable pigs at $11.50 to $11.75. 

SHEEP—Last week’s close recorded a 
25c loss in fat lamb trade and with Mon- 
day’s run the heaviest of the season, an- 
other quarter was removed from quota- 
tions. Bulk of better fat natives have 
sold all week at $14.00, with untrimmed 
kinds taken out at $13.00. Heavies cashed 
at $11.50 and culls at $9.50. No fat-west- 
erns were offered. Fat ewes on packing 
account made the $5.00 to $7.50 terms. 

tf 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to October 23, 1925, 
show exports from that country were as 
follows: To England, 114,866 quarters; to 
the continent, 111,867 quarters; to other 
ports, none. 

Exports for the previous week were: 
To England, 167,061 quarters; to the con- 
tinent, 26,578 quarters; .to other ports, 
none. 





CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Chicago, Ill., October 22, 1925. 


CATTLE—Receipts locally have been 
within a few thousand head of the previ- 
ous week’s supply, which was the largest 
of the year to date. A moderate decrease 


in combined cattle marketings at eleven 
large primary markets is shown as com- 
pared with a week previous. 

Supply has carried relatively few choice, 
long fed cattle, and qualitied kinds with 
weight are fully steady with some of the 
best strong to higher than last week, al- 
though rank and file of the steer supply 
sold today on slaughter account mostly 
25@50c under the same day last week, 
with trade continuing very uneven. West- 
ern grassers shared in the decline to the 
extent of mostly 25@35c, barring some of 
the best strongweight steers, such hold- 
ing steady. 

Price recoveries in she stock subsequent 
to Tuesday left cow and heifer values 
mostly steady with a week earlier. An 
improved demand for bulls advanced sau- 
sage kinds a full 25c, and veal calves 
closed a big 50c higher than a week 
earlier. 

Heavy steers of choice to me grade 
topped for the week at $16.30, prime 
yearlings stopping at $15.50. Most of the 
warmed up and short fed steers sold from 
$8.75@12.50 and few yearlings passed 
$13.00. Western grass fed steers sold to 
killers largely at $7.25@9.00, best strong- 
weight range steers making $10.50@11.25. 





Bangs, Berry & Terry 


Order Buyers 


Hogs, Cattle and 
Feeding Pigs 
Union Stock Yards, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference Stock Yards National Bank 
Any Bank in Twin Cities 
Write or wire us. 








J. W. Murphy Co. 
Order Buyers 


Hogs Only 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 


Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards, 
s Omaha, Nebr. 








You Get 
What You Want 


in buying 
Cattle or Hogs 
on order from 


Schwartz- 
Feaman-Nolan Co. 


Kam Cy, cha 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





The range delegation carried an_ in- 
creased quota in stocker and feeder flesh. 
Butcher cows sold mostly from $4.25@ 
5.50, and heifers largely from $5.25@6.75. 
Canner cows closed largely at $3.10@3.25, 
and aes cutters ranged upward 
to $3.65@3.7 

Bologna tills cashed largely at $4.50@ 
4.85, best heavy sausage bulls reaching 
$5.00 and above. Bulk vealers to packers 
sold Thursday at $11.75@12.50, outsiders 
paying upward to $13.00 

HO Values generally worked to 
lower levels, largely on account of the 
bearish undertone prevailing at this time 
due to the general feeling that further re- 
ductions were to be enforced before prices 
reached a winter trading basis. Not much 
change occurred in receipts, while ship- 
pers were slightly more active locally 
early in the week. 

Losses since last Thursday amounted to 
20@40c for the most part. Medium and 
heavy weight butchers declined 25@45c, 
light lights ruled nearly 50c lower, pack- 
ing cows averaged 10c off, and not much 
change occurred in slaughter pig rates, 
which continued 25@50c higher than for 
other classes. 

SHEEP—Eastern dressed markets on fat 
lambs were draggy and prices generally 
lower. This bearing factor more than off- 
set any upward tendency due to light re- 
ceipts of live lambs, and at the close most 
fat lambs were selling around 25c lower 
than a week ago. 

Bulk of desirable natives moved at 
$14.50@14.75 as the week closed, with a 
few loads at $14.85@14.95, the latter price 
being paid by small killers. Supplies of 
fat range lambs were limited, a liberal 
percentage of the total western run being 
feeders. Best range offerings late, made 
$15.25, with bulk at $14.75@15.25. 

Cull natives cashed largely at $11.00@ 
11.50, and weighty buck lambs sold gen- 
erally around $13.00. Best fat ewes on 
several sessions made $8.00, with bulk at 
$6.50@8.00. 






October 24, 1925. 


ST. LOUIS. 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
E. St. Louis, October 22, 1925. 

CATTLE—Discouraging reports from 
eastern beef centers effected a lower trend 
on beef steers, and cows with fat steers 
showing most loss. 

Compared with week ago: Native beef 
steers 50@75c lower; western steers 25c 
lower; light yearlings and heifers steady; 
beef cows 50c lower; canners 15@25c 
lower; bologna bulls 25c higher; light 
vealers steady to 25c higher. 

Tops for week: Matured steers, $14.00; 
yearlings, $13.75; mixed yearlings, $11.75. 
Bulks for week: Native steers, $7.50@ 
12.75; western steers, $7.25@8.25; fat light 
yearlings and heifers, $9.05@10.50; cows, 
$4.00@5.25; canners, $2.65@3.00. 

HOGS—Monday witnessed a fairly 
brisk hog market but trade dragged 
through the balance of the period with 
prices finding a somewhat lower level than 
a week ago. A record low level for the 


season was recorded on heavy butchers 
when three loads averaging 374 lbs. went 
at $11.35 today. 

Most offerings were light and medium 
weight, however, and brought $11.55 and 
$11.60, a load or two 160@180 lb. $11.75 
early. Underweights have been bringing 
a premium price, a few 160 lb. and less 
ee $11.85, others mostly $11.65@ 
11.75. 


Packing sows declined 15@25c with 
bulk today at $9.85@10.00. 

SHEEP—Aside from a slightly im- 
proved feeling on fat lambs and a 50c up- 
turn on best killing ewes, the sheep trade 
was dull and featureless with supplies 
lacking in quality and barely sufficient to 
test values. 

Best lambs brought $15.00; bulk $14.50 
@14.75; culls $10.50; yearlings $12.00@ 
12.50; best wethers $9.00; mutton ewes 
$7.50 down. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, October 
22, 1925, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roasting 
BS excluded): 


Ma sedareebasengerasceecesscesen $11.50 
BULK OP BALMG. ... cccccscsccccese 10.20@11.40 
Hyvyy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med-ch...... 11.00@11.40 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med-ch...... 11.10@11.45 
Lt. wt. ((160-200 lbs.), com-ch....... 10.90@11.45 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.), com-ch........ 10.75@11.50 


9.00@10.00 
11.00@12.00 


Packing sows, smooth and rough...... 
Sightr. pigs (130 lbs. down), med-ch.. 


Av. cost and wt., Wed., (pigs excluded) .. 11.15-233 Ib. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
=. (1,500 LBS. UP): 
13.00@16.25 


14.25@16.25 
10.25@15.00 
8.00@ 10.50 
6.00@ 8.00 


13.00@15.50 








9.75@13.50 
7. 75@10.00 
5.504 7. “4 
t. 50@ 5 
LT. YRLG. STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Good to choice (850 Ibs. down)..... 9.00@14.25 
HEIFERS: 
Good-choice (850 Ibs. up)........... 7.25@12.00 
Common-med. (all weintas) vases bees 5.00@ 7,25 
ws: 
Se: SP ERG asap si.dessenscdeces 5.50@ 8.75 
Cc and BOND. oe ev ecnpeneses 3.75@ 5.50 
Canner and cutter.................. 3.00@ 3.75 
BULLS: 
Good-ch. (beef 1,500 Ibs. up)....... 5.25@ 6.50 
Good-ch. (1,500 Ibs. down).......... 5 35@ 7.00 
Can.-med, (canner and bologna).... 3.75@ 5.15 
CALVES: 
Medium - ga (milk fed exc.).. 5.00@ 8.25 
NEE -G'. Dn0.d doe ga dbase pecdes 3.50@ 5.00 
vaalnns: 
Medium to choice...............55. 9.00@13.00 
NINE. cb snc0.b4 ons oa o'osaihe 5.00@ 9 


Slaughter Sheep and Lambs 
Lambs, med. to choice (84 Ibs. down). 13.50@15.25 
Lambs, cull-com. (all weights)....... 10.50@13.50 


Yearling wethers, medium to choice... 9.75@12.75 
8, common ROO vs habe wna v.06 4.50@ 8.25 
Ebwes, canners and cull............... 1.50@ 4.50 





CHICAGO. E. ST, LOUIS 


OMAHA. KANSASCITY. ST. PAUL. 

$11.85 $11.35 $11.25 $11.00 
11.55 @ 11.65 9.40@11.15 10.75@11.20 9.25@10.90 
11.15@11.60 10.50@11.20 10.90@11.15 10.60@10.90 
11.35@11.65 10.75@11.35 11.00@11.20 10.65@11.00 
11.40@11.70 10.50@11.35 11.00@11.25 10.65@11.00 
11.40@11.85 10.25@11.30 10.75@11:25 10.65@11.00 
9.50@10.10 9.00@ 9.65 9.60@10.10 9.00@ 9.65 
11.40@11.85 10.00@11.10 10.75@11.25 11.75@12.25 
11.54-206 !b. 10.63-258 Ib. =11.05-227 lb. i... . es 
12.00@15.25 11.65@15.00 11.85@15.50 ............ 
13.50@15.25  12.75@15.00 13.15@15.25  ............ 
10.50@13.50 9.25@12.75 9.15@13.50 9.50@13.00 
7.25@10.50 6.85@ 9.25 7.00@ 9.35 6.50@ 9.50 
5.00@ 7.25 4.60@ 6.85 4.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.50 
18.25@15.00 12.50@14.75 12.85@14.75 .......... 
10.25@13.25 9.00@12.50 8.85@13.15 9.25@12.50 
7.00@10.25 6.75@ 6.85@ 9.15 6.25@ 9.25 
4.75@ 7.00 4.35@ 6.75 4.35@ 7.00 4.75@ 6.25 
3.75@ 4.75 3.15@ 4.35 3.50@ 4.35 3.25@ 4.75 
9.50@12.75 8.75@13.85 8.75@13.50 , 8.75@13.00 
6.25@10.00 6.50@11.60 6.75@11.25 5.75@10.25 
4.50@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.50 4.25@ 6.75 4.00@ 5.75 
5.25@ 7.75 4.90@ 8.65 5.10@ 8.00 4.25@ 7.00 
8.75@ 5.25 3.60@ 4.90 3.85@ 5.10 3.25@ 4.25 
2.50@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.60 2.85@ 3.85 2.50@ 3.25 
5.25@ 6.25 4.35@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.50 4.65@ 5.75 
5.25@ 6.75 4.35@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.50 
3.25@ 5.00 3.00@ 4.35 3.00@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.75 
5.50@ 8.50 4.50@ 7.00 4.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 7.00 
4.00@ 5.50 3.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.00 
9.00@12.50 8.75@12.00 6.50@11.50 7.25@11.00 
4.50@ 9.00 4.50@ 8.75 4.00@ 6.50 4.00@ 7.25 
13.25@15.00 13.25@15.00 13.00@14.75 12.50@14.25 
10.50@128.25 10.25@13.25 9.50@13.00 9.50@12.50 
9.75@12.50 9.75@11.75 eo Lk eee 
4.00@ 7.50 4.50@ 7.85 4.75@ 7.75 3.75@ 7.75 
. .00 1.25@ 4.50 1.00@ 4.75 1.50@ 3.75 
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OMAHA. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Omaha, Nebr., October 22, 1925. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
moved slowly on each day of the week 
with prices maintaining a weak to lower 
trend, the decline for the week measuring 
fully 25c, with extremes of 50c losses on 
some of the short feds. Quality was 
mostly medium to good with no strictly 
choice long feds offered, best long year- 
lings and medium weights turnirig at 
$12.50. 

Grass steers held steady with several 
loads up to $9.50. She stock declined 
around 25c except canners and cutters 
which held steady. Bulls and veals are 
unchanged. 

HOGS—tThe moderate receipts of hogs 
for the week about met trade requirements 
and all classes of hogs are practically 
steady with last Thursday’s price levels. 
Shipping demand has been limited largely 
to light weight hogs with medium and 
strong weight butchers sharing in a 
partial clearance on this account. 

Thursday’s bulk of all sales ranged 
$9.40@11.15; top $11.35. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb trade has é@arried a 
weak undertone throughout the period but 
with receipts light the market has shown 
only minor changes. Today’s values com- 
pared to week ago quoted steady to 25c 
lower; closing bulk $14.50@14.75; top 
$15.00. Sheep and yearlings held steady. 
Bulk yearlings $10.50@11.50; wethers $8.00 
@8.50; ewes $7.00@7.85. 


———%——— 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
So. St. Joseph, Mo., October 20, 1925. 


CATTLE.—Cattle receipts for two days 
around 10,000, bulk were westerns, and in- 
cluded a fairly liberal showing of stocker 
and feeder and butcher classes. Beef 
steers generally unchanged for the period. 
Best fed steers sold at $11.75, with others 
$8.50@11.25. Grassers, $6.00@8.50; short- 
fed Kansas up to $10.65. Butcher stock 
generally steady. 

Most medium to good cows, $4.00@6.00; 
odd lots up to $7.00, and canners and cut- 
ters, $2.75@3.75. Grass heifers mostly, 
$5.00@6.00; short-fed kinds, $8.50@9.00. 

Bulls, weak to 15c lower; boiognas 
mostly $4..00@4.50. Calves, 50c lower; top 
veals, $11.00. 

HOGS.—Hog receipts light, totaling 
around 7,000 for two days. ‘Today’s trade 
mostly 10@15c lower; top, $11.70 on hogs 
averaging around 190 pounds, and bulk of 
sales, $11.25@11.65. Throwout packing 
sows, $9.75@10.00. 

SHEEP.—Sheep receipts around 7,500. 
Lambs, 15@25c higher; sheep strong. 
Best western lambs, $14.90; choice kinds 
quoted higher. Native, $13.75@14.50. 
Sapte $14.25@14.75. Fat ewes, $7.00@ 

49. 


‘the recent upturn. 





Five 
Competent Hog Buyers 
to Serve 


Particular Packers 


E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 


South St. Joseph, Mo. 
In the center of the corn belt district 
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KANSAS CITY. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Kansas City, Mo., October 22, 1925. 

CATTLE—Trade in beef steers for the 
week has been in a rather depressed con- 
dition and all grades with the exception 
of the very best sold at sharply lower 
prices. Weighty offerings sold at 25@50c 
lower rates, with the better kinds showing 
the least decline while the medium and 
light weight classes as well as short feds 
are mostly 50@75c under a week ago, 
with extreme cases as much as a $1.00 
lower. 

Heavy steers topped the week’s trade at 
$14.00, while yearlings reached $13.00 and 
medium weights stopped at $12.50. Offer- 
ings as a rule were plain in quality and 
sales above $12.00 were very scarce. 
Bulk of the fed supply sold at $10.50@ 
12.00, short feds from $8.25@10.00, while 
most grass at eer going to killers 
sold at $6.00@7.5 

Fat she stock _ e comparatively scarce 
and prices held around steady. Grass 
cows ranged from $4.00@6.00; heiters 
$5.00@6.75; and canner and cutters $3.25@ 
3.85. Bulls closed weak to 15c lower 
while veal calves remained unchanged. 
Top vealers sold at $11.00. 

HOGS—Light receipts on the open- 
ing session of the week forced prices 
10@25c higher but on later days trade 
ruled slow and dull and the advance was 
soon erased. Prices at the close are 45@ 
60c under the high time on Monday or 15 
@30c lower than last Thursday. Lighter 
weciaets were plentiful and showed the full 
oss. 

Today’s top reached $11.25 on best 160 
@180 1b. selections. Packing sows are 
40@50c lower for the week, with most 
sales at $9.75@10.00 on today’ S session. 

SHEEP—Prices on fat lambs worked 
higher the first three days of the week 
under rather limited supplies but on to- 
day’s market the trade was very bearish 
and sharp declines more than obliterated 
Compared with week 
previous, prices are around 25c lower with 
desirable western lambs selling at $14.75, 
the low spot for the week. The week’s 
top reached $15.25 and the bulk of the 
western arrivals went from $14.75@15.00. 

Aged sheep sold at steady to 25c lower 
levels with best western ewes up to $7.85 
and the majority at $7.00@7.75. Fed 
Texas yearlings sold at $12.00. 
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SIOUX CITY. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 21, 1925. 

CATTLE—Cattle receipts are running 
into liberal numbers at this time, but the 
tail-end stock that presages the coming 
on of winter is numerous in these supplies. 
Practically 20,000 cattle have arrived at 
this market during the half week, largely 
coming from range sections, but the run 
of warmed up and short fed stock is show- 
ing an increasing tendency. 

There is not much change this week in 
the better kinds of beef cattle, but for the 
bulk of supplies prices are weak to 25 
cents lower on steers and she stock. Best 
feeders steady, but bulk of offerings to the 
stocker and feeder trade unevenly lower. 
While $14.00@15.00 is quotable for choice 
to prime beeves, there has been nothing 
here good enough to sell above $11.00, and 
the tops of short feds would bring about 
this price. Bulk of heef steers, $9.50 down 
to around $7.00, with some of the more 
common killers down to $6.00 and under. 
Bulk of she stock $4.50@6.00, a few best 
heifers $6.50@7.00. Top feeders are worth 
around $8.00, but bulk ee 50 down to 
$6.00, stock steers $5.00@6.50 

HOGS—Hogs held close io steady for 
the well finished light and medium weights 
but sows and unfinished offerings were 
slow sale and 10@25 cents lower. Best 
of the light butchers sold at $11.25, and 
the bulk of butcher grades of light and 
medium weights $11.00@11.15. Mixed 
droves and unfinished light weights $10.00 
@10.50. Bulk of sows $9.50@9.75. Com- 
mon lots $9.00 to $9.25. Receipts 7000 
and for the half week 17,000. 

SHEEP—Sheep were steady with $15.10 
quotable for fat lambs. Fat ewes $7.50. 
Choice breeding ewes up to $10.00. 

a 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York for 
week ending Oct. 17, 1925, are reported 


as follows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
PA Pe 4,360 8,589 7,871 24,304 
NOW BRR oie vcscccicsies 1,804 2,712 20,689 1,550 
Central Union ......... 2,900 1,044 17,508 

ry eee 9,064 12,345 28,560 43, 

Previous week ........ 8,780 14,040 27,459 42,516 
Two weeks ago........ 10,408 15,755 27,685 41,152 











CHICAGO—Kennett, Murray & Co. 
CINCINNATI—Kennett, Colina & Co. 
DETROIT—Kennett, Murray & Colina 
EAST ST. LOUIS—Kennett, Sparks & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Kennett, Whiting, 
McMurray & Co. 
LAFAYETTE—Kennett, Murray & Co. 
LOUISVILLE—P. C. Kennett & Son 
MONTGOMERY—P. C. Kennett & Son 
NASHVILLE—P. C. Kennett & Son 
OMAHA—Kennett, Murray & Co. 
SIOUX CITY—Kennett, Murray & Brown 
SIOUX FALLS—Kennett, Murray & Brown 


BUYERS ONLY and WE BUY RIGHT 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 








of livestock by pack principal 

centers for the week ending Att a mesg oct. 17, 1925, 

are reported to The National. Provisioner as follows: 

Sheep. 

22,704 

Swift & Co 19,238 
orris ‘ 

Wilson & Co 10,022 

Anglo. nee tyes Co.... 1,194 5,600 ..... 

G. d Co........ 4240 5400 . ..... 

Libby, MeNelll S Libby. | ERE Ses ee 

Brennan Pa¢king Co., 6,700 hogs; Miller & Hart, 


3,700 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 4,700 hogs; 

& Co., 3,300 hogs; Western "Packing 
& ‘Provision Co., 7,900 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 5,700 
hogs; others, 21,200 hogs. 


KANSAS CITY. 






























































Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
1,576 4,754 4,140 
—_— 3,426 6,830 
1,615 3,120 3,012 
2,859 4,789 6,271 
1, 5,420 4,647 
119 4 16 
SNES axksy cocanrev eed 30,862 9,452 21,783 24,916 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Agmour @& Oo. .......c.c00% reads hs rer 
Cudahy Pkg. Co........... . , 
Dold Pkg. Co............- 653 4,413 
Morris & Oo..........200. 4,361 3,357 2,105 
OS Eee 9,639 5,474 6,471 
Glassburg, M. ..........-- 29 sone cont 
Hoffman Pkg. Co..........: 39 pany cone 
Mayerowich & Vail........ 69 cabs re 
Mid-West Pkg. Co......... 47 oe were 
Omaha Pkg. Co............ 82 ince gest 
John Roth & Sons......... 24 oe bene 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co........ 122 phaie abine 
BE WWecccocgoess 669 eas ine 
Nagle Pgk. Co............ 61 ee ieee 
Sinclair Pkg. Co........... 570 None bees 
BP kc 6nccssececes 143 sini oe 
ee I Rees 3,806 een 
ZS. W. Bimrgny. .....ccseece 2,905 eee 
Other hog Sapens, Omaha. 8,063 ciabe 
GE cnvbceesoicwsetenys 31,761 44,275 20,282 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company...... 3,740 5,506 2,609 
Swift and Company....... 5,391 6,460 4,232 
Morris and Company...... 3,941 4,148 2,018 
St. Louis 1,255 tue sone 
Independent Packing Co 853 987 115 
East Side Packing Co...... 900 5,216 nell 
Heil Packing Co.......... 37 1,379 wts6 
American Packing Co...... 279 21 
Krey Packing Co.......... 199 1,956 nea 
Sartorious Pkg. Co........ 14 657 en 
Sieloff Pkg. Co...:........ 63 1,980 38 
BOCES no ccc cc ccs cccovees 21,383 44,983 6,540 
SNE Ktucncclsdescinkiet aes 38,065 74,283 15,573 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Company...... .338 1,200 9,139 11,323 
Arm & pany 2,761 555 Cis 4, 3,639 
Morris & Company..... 2,270 4,981 1,840 
tevin de ivkabenee 8,645 1,478 7,049 7,666 
ee Pe ee 18,014 3,795 25,175 24,468 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pk SD. cisa<s 3,619 522 8,603 ,. 2,337 
Armour om a 3,546 312 7,444 1,915 
Swift & Co............ 736 671 4,463 2,741 
Sacks Pkg. Co......... 28 2 bans 
Smith Bros. ........... 18 3 2 
Lecal butchers ........ 28 1 
r buyers and packer 
shipments ........... J a 8,279 
DN  Sebpksesdeowess 11,678 1,564 28,794 6,993 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co........... 1,794 882 1,330 63 
Wilson & Co........... 1,41 863 1,197 +% 
Other butchers ........ 9 or 459 
a Ss ie 8,804 1,745 2,986 68 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co.......... 5,770 4,314 26,617 6,269 
Cudahy Pkg. Co....... a? Eerie Pes 
Beerts Bree. .........2. 248 Br . 20n¢e* eseshs 
Katz Pkg. Co.......... 439 rere ee 
8 keer 7,737 6,984 29,945 12,891 
te cenuunsbeosets ont 558 TEMER > peced 
OE 18,235 13,879 67,993 19,160 
MILWAUKEE. 
» Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
i Perr. 1,772 6,136 a m date 
eee a ae 
United Dressed Beef Co. 124 ewes ease 
yton Company ...... nee aS “779 sess 
tee ecddeweee 64 154 pose 
-Armour Branch. 185 wone on 
Swift, Harrisburg ..... 4 ose peed 
, Chicago ...... e abe sib vids 
Local butchers ........ 285 307 56 148 
Local traders 565 103 26 41 
Evubddnieskin ones 8,744 TAS 6,546 








WICHITA. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 




















1,613 896 
618 6 
157 
2,388 957 
DENVER. 
Cattle, Calves. 
Swift & Oo... ...cesccs 1,110 432 
ee ne 
layney-Murphy 
Others nee 452 246 
» | eee rrr) 8,490 ° 1,007 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Eastern buyers ........ 2,907 4,104 
Kingan & Co... -. 1,508 563 
our & Co... os) ao 29 
Indianapolis Abt. Co... 1,324 84 
Hilgemeier ee hckews “ans een 
Brown Bros. 200 19 
Bell Pkg. 13 shee 
60 19 
102 10 
47 ca 
38 6 
A. Wabritz ....... 9 17 
Hoosier Abt. Co. 75 aéae 
Others ....... 669 333 
TED. Soi ious idvesabos 7,183 5,244 
CINCINNATI. 


E. Kahn & Son Pkg. Co. 








Cattle. Calves. 
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Kroger Gro. & Bak. Co. 292 110 
om Juengling & Son.. 241 124 
J. F. Schroth Pkg. a 15 okie 

H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 41 ir 
J. Hilberg & Son...... 174 phe 
Wm. G. Rehn & Son.. 146 70 
Peoples Pkg. House Co 86 87 
A. aeer Pkg. Co..... 4 awe 
J. Schlachter & Son.... 238 251 
TE. oc wadescaceecosse 2,049 879 

RECAPITULATION. 
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Sheep. 
3,575 413 
4,261 eoee 
7,836 413 
Hogs. Sheep. 
1,321 1,699 
y 991 
1,255 shee 
370 199 
4,551 2,889 
Hogs. Sheep. 
23,360 6,367 
15,089 611 
2,167 4,7 
piles 39 
925 yg 
ane 15 
419 eS 
263 16 
269 wane 
cans 66 
43,247 7,182 
Hogs. Sheep. 
8,727 156 
1,706 enka 
40 
2,486 ep 
2,302 eens 
jacs 52 
1,428 
121 
11,649 877 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by market for 
the week ending October 17, 1925, with comparisons: 














Cor. 

Prev. week 

week. 1924. 
39,600 287 
33,835 32,781 
27,983 23,489 
xen 
20,277 13,296 
12,1382 7,678 
4,981 4,917 
5,987 7,244 
1,962 1,422 
8,219 2,801 
2,209 2,508 
3,354 3,129 
17,987 10,690 
211,966 149,242 

Cor. 

Prev. week 

week 1924. 
200 


CATTLE. 

Week 

ending 

Oct. ta 
Chicago ......... .38,592 
Kansas City - 0, 862 
So ceseve $1,761 

St. Louis 
St. Joseph 18,014 
Sioux City ... -11,678 
Oklahoma City . 8,304 
Indianapolis . 7,183 
Cincinnati 2,049 
Milwaukee 1,607 
Wichita 2,388 
Denver ..... 3,490 
Serr eter errr 18,235 
RRR io 9 orc sae des as eeteved 197,178 
HOGS. 

Week 

ending 

Oct. 17. 
been cats ages beRSRD 104,800 


Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Sioux City .... 
Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis . 
Cincinnati . 








Denver 889 

St. Paul peagvlegncth 19,160 

ME Kins aatke th ahewtdeeda 187,290 
a 













3,805 4,606 
16,277 15,301 
208,709 155,552 


What are the temperature re- 
quirements in the hide cellar? 


How do _ temperatures. affect 
shrinkage? Ask THE BLUE 
BOOK, the “Packer’s Encylo- 
pedia.”’ 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 17, 1925. 















Cattle. Hogs. 
RR. 5 ie isn cbétesessvnes 2,000 3,000 
—— GR sedicnesewvocuwtas 1,500 2,500 
bined nabeshonndsutage 335 3,500 
St Touis 18 ERAS RE Sy 300 5, 
Ss EE co cevcecccvopbesiis 150 3,000 
GPE cnc cniccccccccccces 600 4,000 
SE. be aboccrccvncescoeces 4,700 2,500 
Oklahoma City ............. “200 300 
2 Serr 500 500 
EEEIOD Siaieec co ccccsnssens 100 ad 
EEE; ncdabipeteasstsvtes cece 600 100 
SOIR. 0% bc6 0 5:0.46'90 0) 50's 0 160 500 
. | RRS PTE ee 200 300 
ree 200 5,000 
EEN Svosd cevieenccseses 100 3,000 
Cincinnati ........... eee hous 300 4,500 
Dh Sia onl Bahiete W Wien biei'o aun 100 1,500 
EL, > Die divine whem sheep ke 300 1,500 
pS pr “iy 400 
OED nonce Votesccnsetese 1,300 400 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1925. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
CD Ne keck ba geeneteds ss sve 32,000 38,000 
Mmmeee GIy 2c cevccccovsecs 33,000 3,500 
IE nnn an ok'c'un's wOn nheS Mean ,000 6,500 
i, EEE Sek pnndas conensey et 12,200 11,500 
i ” <1'>'s 0b snc a on Suan ,800 2,000 
A Ore rrre ey. 13,000 5,500 
DT Sas 604% be geotcesaoan ,000 19,000 
Oklahoma City ...........++5 1,800 700 
= are ,000 600 
er so 700 1,200 
BOONE oe e'kb coos 010 06 0.05000 0 om 14,000 800 
BRUINS ck cinn es ntccvcenvcss ,000 700 
EL thi g cia hu edbSa9 49 bho 2,800 1,400 
Indianapolis ..........s.ese0: 800 6,000 
ee 2,500 7,000 
EE 0s 5 A apd se eae aekn 3,900 3,400 
EE < babs oc6 Caves os cu on be 4,000 13,000 
SS re oer tee 1,200 4,000 
pS ee 400 600 
DEES scknaan pats 6oe bap eowe 3,900 1,600 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1925. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
a caiasmnes onne chene 12,000 26,000 
DD MRED a occa tevcasdcess 17,000 8,000 
RES RE re re 10,000 6,000 
SY (O'S 5's von. ch.0'en dendyae 7,500 15,000 
i ME, Uavcdcececacucounse 3,500 4,500 
EE EE fais divs aise casee vans 3,500 5,000 
a ME sun dcovpesaceveesess 2,500 12,500 
Oklahoma — en vcecese esac 900 400 
EE CED ncn ccavdvecedeces a 500 
iikwemees Se daahese he one kee 4,500 
EE Tithe Ss wh wigbas b.6s edie’ 3,400 700 
SEE nde ans ciao 6060004 200 600 
MOEN “owe scecevcccesssecve 800 1,600 
PEE cd/dccocnvsdccoes 1,200 9,000 
SES, Lie D eens a6eaeen Rex's 100 1,000 
CEE Can.de cdcnncawsienees 500 4,700 
WEE sawed decvcccavewsecce 100 1,000 
SNE | ng oaibe bs dn @hewae's 300 2,000 
DES, DOM, oc wcvcccccce 100 400 
PE é babuebeeds 000 Case yee 600 1,600 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1925. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
GI hak i oso ceasnes eiccnes 15,000 14.000 
SE covessninevegues's 000 9,000 
EE eh S nc 5s s0 i bic'vsdevews 11,500 7,000 
Sy DS Saya teat vecotcenues , 15,000 
LS 50s écobhes succeded 4,700 6,000 
—_ i Sk chinsbowiawe eek i 6,000 
Hach hie ond wns Sao be 3,300 15,000 
Okiahonta seed aGknce desert om ,000 500 
Re 3 Serer 3,500 300 
PD cis cececccowssdenie 700 4,500 
BEE, sa Spee boi bic0e. 4 0.09 as 55 3,200 1,000 
SE 516th cdweecsvctenss 100 700 
. eae en 700 1,200 
Indianapolis .............s005 1,200 6,000 
EE n'a dmad dats eee done 100 1,500 
ED vain Gai dis 0's.00-0s once 600 4,000 
is Sa atk 2d kde 5.49.4 2 one 100 2,000 
Pr reer 400 2,500 
A Sn ee 100 500 
de RR Ge ap 1,300 2,300 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1925. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
Chicago ..... -10,000 25,000 
Kansas Oty . 7,500 5,000 
Omaha ... . 5,500 5,500 
St. Louis . = ° 9,000 
St. Joseph 2,700 5,000 
Sioux City . 2,500 4,500 
=, ere . 5,500 11,000 
Oklahoma City 1,000 600 
Fort Worth . 8,000 600 
Milwaukee - 1,000 5,000 
Denver .. . 3,900 1,400 
Wichita . - 800 1,600 
Indianapolis — 700 5,000 
Pittsburgh 100 3,000 
Cincinnati 600 3,600 
Buffalo ... 100 1,800 
Cleveland 300 3,000 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1925. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
ER Sins ashi wenidves-tavaste 4,000 19,000 
gE et ae Pere te 1,200 3,500 
I ss ay cide an a Mae k oe 2,000 &. 500 
Sh CRN 6 sta 3.0 6's o-0% 050 0558S 1,400 
C'S. oS ies 0400030 0% 1,200 2-500 
ge” ore 1,800 
Es OE ote bude dence chewable 1,800 10. 000 
Oklahoma City ............-. 1,000 700 
Sea ae 3,000 800 
OP Seeeer tree 300 700 
EEE 2 bi won spond écacecsvonse 1,100 200 
ME hob ass anivess tb Wcddes 300 800 
POUND Sas bis ck p¥e0secee 800 6,000 
SEE ch dodwass cat eeses 100 1,600 
eS EO eee 1,000 5,500 
I Seo See es a ial ain o 0's 100 4,000 
2,000 


Cleveland 


Sheep. 
2,500 
500 
3,700 
250 
500 
3,000 
“100 
31,200 


2,000 


Sheep. 


9,000 
2,000 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Active. Four pack- 
ers sold 56,000 October branded cows at 
1234c or %c better than the generally con- 
ceded market. The situation is closely 
cleaned up. About 13,500 more light cows 
sold at 15%4c, making 20,000 sold at that 
price this week. A local small packer sold 
split weight October hides, lights, 15%4c; 
heavies somewhat better and _ brands 
12%c. Buyers consider heavy packer 
hides as a trifle easy in tone. Native 
steers are available at 17%4c; Texas, 16c; 
butts, 16c bid 16%4c asked; Colorados, 15c 
last paid and asked; branded cows, 12%c; 
heavy cows, 16%4c last paid; lights, 15%4c; 
native bulls, 1314c; branded, 914@12c for 
lots; small packer hides, 15%4@12%4c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Local sellers are 
rather firm in their views, which shows 
business to a certain extent. Buyers’ ideas 
are at 14%4c generally, numerous bids be- 
ing current at that figure. Middle weight 
hides are wanted at 12%c and are held 
here at 13c. The ideas of buyers for the 
most part are around 14%4c top for best 
extremes and 14@14%c for 50 lbs. down 
material. All weight hides in the origi- 
nating sections are scarce and listed un- 
changed at 13c delivered basis with cer- 
tain of the very light average sections 
offering material at 13%4c. Heavy steers 
are quoted quiet at 13@13%4c; heavy cows 
around 12c with intimations of business 
heard but not confirmed. As a rule do- 
mestic sole leather interests are not keen 
to pay 12c, but it is said to be impossible 
to procure stock for less. Export inter- 
ests are reported closed for the moment, 
yet there are some reports current to the 
effect that some business is going on at 
12c with such outlets. Buff weights are 
quoted 124%@l13c with the outside the 
firmly asked.local basis; weights 50 lbs. 
up quoted at 12%@12%4c paid. Extremes 
14%@15c and 50 Ibs. down 1334,@14%c as 
to lots; branded country hides are rated 
at 104%@l1lc flat; country packers at 12@ 
13%4c; bulls, 934@10c; country packers, 
12@12%c; glue hides, 9@10c. 

CALFSKINS.—Quiet and waiting. Calf- 
skins are holding quiet. Packers are of- 
fering October take-off at 23c in all quar- 
ters now but fail to locate any real in- 
terest. City. descriptions of calfskins are 
quiet with 21%4c the last trading basis and 
further light offerings available. Holdings 
in packer and city skins are nothing bur- 
densome. Outside city calfskins are steady 
at 201%4.@21'%4c for. weights and sections. 
Resalted lines, 19@20c; country varieties 
range at 1714@19c as to mixtures. Dea- 
cons, $1.20@1.30; cities, $1.45; slunks, 90c 
@$1.00. Kipskins are still strong in tone 
and rather scarce. Packers last sold at 
21@18@1l6c; limited September take- off 
offered at 211%4@18%4c for native and over- 
weights. Brands last sold at l6c and a 
fair demand is still current. City skins 


last sold at 20c and moderate interest still 


noted. Countries, 151%4@17c. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS—Dry 
hides are unchanged at 21@22c; ‘horse 
hides continue firm and rather scarce. 
Light average countries, $4.50@4.75, and 
heavy stock, $5.00; renderers and cities, 
$5.25@5.50. Packer lambs quoted around 
$2.00 average; sheepskins from $2.00 up- 
ward as to weight and description; shear- 
lings, $1.25@1.75 for varieties; beaveriz- 
ing types, $1.85@1.90 lately paid. Dry 
western pelts quoted at 28@30c nominal; 
pickled skins, $10.50@10.75; some ask 
$11.00 doz. 


New York. 


NEW YORK PACKER HIDES.—City 
slaughter material is quiet with buyers 
and sellers a trifle apart in their views 
on several selections. Native steers were 
sold at 17c by all producers. Demand 
for further parcels has slowed considera- 
bly. A moderate stock is still available. 
Butts are wanted at 15%c bid and held 
firmly for the last sales basis of 16c. Col- 
orados sold sparingly at 14%c. Cows 
range at 14%c paid for. back dating lines 
to 15c for late kill. Bulls have been sell- 
ing at 13c. 

OUTSIDE PACKER HIDES. —Sellers 
are moderately anxious for business in 
current productions on a basis of 15c for 
all weight cows and steers, as a rule. 
However, there are some killers who seem 
to want to reserve October kill to make 
November appear more attractive. East- 
ern small packer cows sold as low as 14%4c 
in carlots and smaller parcels are still 
available down to 14c. Canadian packers 
have been selling a limited amount of Oc- 
tober material at 15%c for light cow 
weights and 12%4c for brands. Midwest- 
ern small packers last sold all weight 
steers and cows at 15%4c and brands 12%c. 
Coast packers are steady with steers 14c 
and cows 12@12%c. Mountain states 
packers sold Sept.-Oct: steers at 14%c and 
cows 12%c Chicago. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—It is reported 
that large blocks of southern extremes 
sold at private terms. Weights 25@45 Ibs. 
are quoted around 14@14%c selected, with 
the inside representative of buyers’ views 
for summer quality stock. Far southern 
light hides and weights 15@50 Ibs. quoted 
at 12%4@14c flat. Canadian hides are held 
quite firmly, offerings being limited. Sell- 
ers ask 133%,@14%c flat for 25@50’s as 
to description and section, while tanners’ 
views are generally at 131%4@133%4c. New 
England all weight hides are offered at 
1234c selected. Midwestern 25@50’s, 14%4 
@1434c asked; 25@45’s, 1414@15c paid. 

CALFSKINS.—New York City calf- 
skins are reported sold privately, 5@7’s 
at a little better than $1.75 previously paid 
level; also 9@12’s around $3.40. Last 
confirmed business was in a range of $1.75 
@2.45@3.25. Outside stock held firmly; 
untrimmed domestics, 20%.@21%c. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
Frigoriflco descriptions of stock are quiet 
for the moment and the situation is a little 
mixed. Cows advanced a trifle, but steers 
sold at easing levels in latest movements. 
Offerings are noted in light Smithfields 
steers at 16%4c. Standard weight Argen- 
tine steers last sold at 175%4@17%c basis, 
American buyers taking on over 20,000 

hides. Uruguayan steers were last sold 
at 189-l6c, but are considered top today 
around 183%c. Frigorificio cows sold at 
15%c to American buyers and advanced 
to $34.00, $1.00 up, or 15 9-16c to European 
outlets subsequently. Frigorifico extremes 
are quoted at 16%4c and some Montevideo 
bulls are offered at 13%4c. In type hides 
action is a bit slow for the moment. Sala- 
dero steers are quoted at 16@16%c paid 


for ordinary lines and heavy average de- 
scriptions much higher as to qualities; 


Saladero cows, 1334@14%c lately realized; 
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extremes around l6c paid for 6,000 and 
15@15-16c for 5,000; kips, 21 1-16c paid for 
3,000 7@9 kilos ‘stock. Campos steers, 13% 
@13%c, and cows, 11%@12c asked; 
Campos extremes quoted at 134@13%c. 
Spot hide markets are quiet. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock at 
leading Canadian centers for the week 
ending Oct. 15, 1925, with comparisons: 


BUTCHER STEBRS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 


Week Same Week 

ended 4 ended 

Oct. 15. 1924. Oct. 8. 

CE ee $ 7.85 $ 6.40 $ 8.15 
Montreal (W) .....-- 7.25 5.75 7.50 
Montreal (BE) ......... 7.25 5.75 7.50 
WIRMIpeg .2 oc sce cecces 6.50 5.50 7.00 
Calgary ...cccscceceees 5.25 4.80 5.75 
Edmonton .......--.+++ 6.00 4.50 6.00 

VEAL CALVES. 

WOES soc ctvacsuqnua 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Montreal CW cccvccce 11.00 9.00 13.00 
Montreal (HB) ......... 11.00 9.00 18.00 

ROE on. <ns cVesvane 6.50 6.00 7.50 
OBlgGry  ...cccccccccces 5.00 4.50 5.25 

MONCTON ....eeeeeeees 5.50 4.00 6.00 

SELECT BACON HOGS. 
saveuseeagunuen 14.53 12.33 15.08 
Montreal yh iicoatpne 13.50 11.00 13.50 
Montreal (EB) ......--. 13.50 11.00 18.50 
Winnipeg ..........-+-- 13.47 10.45 14.57 
OCRISEEY 5 oc cccvenecveas 14.30 10.17 14.52 
Edmonton ......-++++++ 13.25 10.30 14.30 
GOOD LAMBS. 

PONTO 2. deccccccccce 12.25 12.50 13.50 
Montreal (W) .......- 12.25 11.25 11.75 
Montreal (BE) .......-- 12.25 11.25 11.75 

ee reer ae 11.00 12.50 11.00 
Calgary ...cccccc-ccees 12.25 11.50 12.25 
Edmonton .........+++- 12.50 11.50 12.50 

-—@— 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for the 
week ending October 24, 1925, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ending Weekending Cor. week 
Oct. 24, ’25. Oct. 17, '25. 1924. 
8 native 

ond ganses® @19c @19c @18%e 
Heavy native 

pres th CRE @17%c @17%ec @16%c 
eg = AA @16c @16c @15%e 
Heavy butt 

steers ....... @16%4c @16%c @15%c 
Hi Co! 

‘steste eeovece @15c @15c @14%c 
—.. ge 124@lte gize 
_ cows. 12%c 124@13c 12c 

leavy na 

cme saseese 16%@16%c 164@16% @15%c 
Light na’ 

Sows iene + he 154c 154c 15¢ 
Native bulls.... 18%4c 1B%c 18% nS 
Branded bulls...11 12¢ ll 12¢ 10 10: 
— Seaivae 23c 22 23c 23 24c 

A ad xe ced 22c 21 22c 19¢ 
Kips, over’t ...18 18%c 18 18%c 16%c 
Kips, branded. -16 + 16 1644c 14c 
Slonks, regular. 1. 1, 1.30 
Slunks, hairless. 50 Bee. 50 @55c 5&0 


Light, Native, Butts, Colorado and Texas steers lc 















per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND a PACKERS. 
Week ending eek ending Oor. week 
Oct. 24, one “Oct 17, ’25. 1924. 
oo all 
"eee @15%c @15%c @15c 
Bulls” mattee. et 13¢ 11%c 
Br. str. 1 12%c 12%4c 
Calfskins ...... 18% @19¢ 18% @19¢ 22c 
TO is ncceeccses yy @lic 18%c 
—_ ——.- 1.00 @l. 1.30 
8, ess 
NO. Le scoccece @40c @40c @380c 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Week ending Week ending Cor. week 
Oct. 24, ’25. Oct. 17, ’25. 1924. 
Hea steers.... c18 @18%c 11 @ll%e 
envy COWS..... c11%@12%c 10 @10%ec 
Buffs ...........124@18e 12%@138c 11 
Extremes 14% @15c D 
ae ee %@1 9% @10c @ 9%c 
Branded hides.. 104%@lic }10c 
Calfskins .......15 16c 15 @16c @16%4e 
1 a ae 5e 14 @l5c c 
Lignt calf...... .00@1.10 $1.00@1.10 
co, Ee 1.00@1.05 $1.00@1.05 
Slunks, regular. .$0.90@1. .90@1.00 
lunks, ess. @0. .80@0.40 
Horsehides ..... 50@5. .50@5.00 
Hogskins 25@0. 5@0.30 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Week ending Week ending Cor. week 
Oct. 24, °25. Oct. 17, '25. 1924. 
Large ers. .$1.75@2.00 $1.75: 12.85 
Small preke ers.. 2.25 rte} $2.0068:60 
Pkrs. shearlgs. .$1.25@1.75 press tp @ 0% 
Dry Pelts...... .28@0.30 0.28 $0. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 


The Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., are to have a new cold storage 
plant to cost approximately $100,000. 

Independent Ice Co., 115 N. Lawrence 
Ave., Montgomery, Ala, will erect a 
$200,000 ice plant. 

R. Silz, Inc., are planning the erection 
J a $500,000 cold storage plant at Miami, 

a. 

C. M. Conway has purchased the prop- 
erties of the Arkansas Ice Co., and the 
Texas Ice & Coal Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
and is planning the expenditure of $150,- 
000 on improvements, increasing the ca- 
pacity from 165 to 225 tons. 

The Seminole Ice Co., Miami, Fla., has 
purchased the plant of the Seminole Ice 
Distributors, Inc., and will enlarge same, 
increasing the capacity to 100 tons daily. 
This company is planning the erection of 
another plant to have a capacity of 200 
tons and to cost approximately $800,000. 

Arctic Ice Co., Plant City, Fla. will 
erect a $50,000 ice plant to have a ca- 
pacity of 30 tons daily. 

J. H. Allison & Co. are reported to 
have purchased the plant of the Miller Ice 


and Coal 
Tenn. 

The American Ice Company will erect 
a $35,000 ice plant at Dallas, Texas,, to 
have a capacity of 100 tons. They also 
contemplate building a $25,000 ice plant 
at San Antonio, Texas. 


Co., Main St., Chattanooga, 


INSULATING BRINE PIPES. 

RB. G. Summers in The National Engineer. 

Very few books dealing with mechanical 
refrigeration have anything to say regard- 
ing the insulation of brine and ammonia 
pipe lines used in refrigerating systems. 

It is very common to find brine and 
ammonia pipe lines working with a cover- 
ing of ice several times the thickness of 
the pipe—and the engineer thinks it is 
all right. Where such lines run through 
warm. rooms and are of any appreciable 
length the loss of capacity and waste cf 
power from this cause often runs into 
large figures during a year’s operation. 

It is possible to eliminate this ice, in- 
crease the working efficiency of the brine, 





Glenwood Avenue 
West 22nd St. 


Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








This is our guarantee. 


Monadnock Bldg. 


The Hill Non-Condensable Gas Separator 


A gas separator that will remove all non-condensable gases from your 
refrigerating system without causing any loss of time or ammonia. 


The Hill Manufacturing Co. 


Chicago, IIl. 

















Fifty Years Ago, }) 


In those days cattle were cheap, 
and people living in the cattle 
country had fresh meats aplenty. 
It was not until the advent of 
Mechanical Refrigeration that na- 
tion-wide meat distribution became 
possible. 


York, 





York Manufacturing Company 


ICE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY EXCLUSIVELY 


-—_-~_—~—S; 


Were Different 


Since 1885 YORK REFRIGERAT- 
ING EQUIPMENT has played an 
important part in the development 
of the meat industry, and today 
there are YORK units for the 


small butcher as well as_ the 
nationally known packer. 








Penna. 
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and get lower cold-room temperatures 
with a less expenditure of power. 

The first thing to be done is to shut off 
the brine circulation from the box and 
from the line that is to be covered with 
insulation. 

As soon as the frost is out of the snow 
on the pipe use a stiff wire brush, or 
some other brush with stiff bristle, and 
go over the entire surface of the line of 


pipe, getting off the loose scale and 
dirt. Then wipe the line dry with a clean 
rag. 


Now unpack the cork sections and 
handle them so they will not get. broken, 
because a broken section means another 
joint to fill. 

Have a good waterproof cement, and 
after. cutting the first section in half so 
as to form a broken joint, coat it all over 
on the inside with the cement and put it 
in place on the pipe. Be sure to coat the 
pipe space in the covering section, as 
this will help to insulate the pipe. 

On vertical runs the first section can 
be stood up against the pipe while the 
second or full-length section is coated 
with the cement. This full-length section 
goes on the side opposite the half-section 
length, and is firmly pressed and set to 
the other section. 

Now cut some wires so they are about 
3 in. longer than the distance around the 
outside of the covering. Apply one of 
these wires about 1 in. from each end of 
both sections, also use them at every 
broken section and circumferential joint. 
Now that the run is started it is only nec- 
essary to continue to the first fitting, 
where a whole round section may have 
to be cut to fill the space. 

In most cases it will be found easiest to 
put on all fitting covers first, such as 
valves, ells; forty-fives, and the like, so that 
better time can be made on straight runs 
and mistakes regarding dimensions elim- 
inated. 

After all the covering is on and secure- 
ly wired, get the seam filler ready for ac- 
tion. This is done by soaking the filler 
in very hot water to soften it. 

The sort of filler we are using is very 
fond of sticking to the hands, so it is 
found advantageous to keep the hands wet 
with gasoline. Work the filler well into 
every seam and joint; then finish the job 
with a coat of black paint over the whole 
surface. 

When the cement is too thick it can 
generally be thinned with alcohol (de- 
natured being the best). After using, the 
brushes should be left to soak in gasoline, 
as the cement dries very fast and hard. 
The cement should be kept tightly covered 
when not in use to prevent evaporation. 

In cementing each section always apply 
some cement to one of the ends, as this 
will help to fill in the joint and to ac- 
complish the main object, which is to keep 
in the cold and keep out the warm air 
and moisture. Under no circumstances 
apply covering to wet or dirty pipe as 
the best effects of the insulation is thereby 
lost. 

Do not cover brine pipe with old burlap 
or other makeshift covering, as in time 
moistfire will work all through the cover- 
ing, causing it to freeze on hard. Then 
the result is no better than the bare pipe. 


On horizontal runs lay the first or half 
section on top and hold the bottom sec- 
tion in place while securing with the 
wire. It is best to use copper wire of a 


size having sufficient strength to hold 
the covering. By laying the sections first 
top then bottom one man can do 
work ordinarily done by two men. 


the 
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COOLING RETAIL MARKETS. 

Retailers are rapidly learning the im- 
portance of good refrigeration equipment. 
All over the country new equipment is 
being installed in retail markets, and old 
coolers are being replaced. 

One of fhe largest manufacturers of 
refrigerating equipment, the York Manu- 
facturing Co., York, Pa., lists the follow- 
ing up-to-date retailers who have recently 
installed new cooling equipment. 

James M. Girouex Meat Market, New 
Vienna, Iowa; a two-ton refrigerating 
machine. 

Frank Cimock Meat Market, Throop, 
Pa.; a one-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Himebaugh Brothers Meat Market, Ken- 
more, Ohio; a two-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

Edward Wolfe Meat Market, Taylor, 
Pa.; a one-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

James Sabo Meat Market, Barberton, 
Ohio; a one-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Westwood Meat Market, John Jainsbig, 
proprietor, Lakewood, Ohio; a one-ton 
self-contained refrigerating machine. 

Kummer Prothers Meat Market, Spring 
Valley, Minn.; a one-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

Royal Meat Market, South Hibbing, 
Minn.; a one-ton self-contained refriger- 
ating machine. 

/, D. Peck, groceries and meats, 511 
E. 40th St., Indianapolis, Ind.; a one-ton 
self-contained refrigerating machine. 

Derrinberger Co. Meat Market, Lou- 
donville, Ohio; a 3-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Walter Krueger Meat Market, 3634 
Meramec St., St. Louis, Mo.; a one-ton 
refrigerating machine. 

A. J. Griebel Meat Market, Altoona, 
Pa.; one two-ton refrigerating machine. 

Mrs. Neomie Regnier, meat market, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif.; a two- 
ton self-contained refrigerating machine. 

Snodgrass Food Co., meat markét, 
Trinidad, Colo.; a one-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

Olaf Simpson Meat Market, Dodge 
City, Kans.; a one-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

William Emich, butcher, Akron, Ohio; 
a one-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

George Yunker Meat Market, 9th and 
Brownell Sts., Lorain, Ohio; a one-ton 
self-contained refrigerating machine. 

Krick & Wien Meat Market, 1505 Jar- 
vis Ave., Chicago, IIll.; a two-ton self- 
contained refrigerating machine. 

E. G. Shinner & Co., meat market, St. 
Johns, Mich.; one five-ton refrigerating 
machine. 

Steven Kalafut Meat Market, Jessup, 
Pa.; a one-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Charles Dwiggins & Sons, meat mar- 
ket, Waynetown, Ind.; a five-ton refriger- 
ating machine. 

Hugh Speirs Meat Market, Frostburg, 
Md.; a two-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

H. H. Tracey Meat Market, Waynes- 
burg, Pa.; a two-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

Val Pearcy, groceries and _ meats, 
Charleston, Ill.; a two-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

Isidor Roman, butcher, Jersey City, 
N. J.; a two-ton self-contained refriger- 
ating machine. 

Laurence A. Mitsch, butcher, Coeymans, 
N. Y.; one two-ton self-contained refriger- 
ating machine. 

William Rockafellow, butcher, Orange, 
N. J.; a two-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Pioneer Market No. 2, meat market, 
Taft, Calif.; a three-ton refrigerating ma: 
chine. 


‘low that you can’t afford not to have 
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Can You Answer 


the Most Important 
Questions in the Re- 
tail Meat Business? 


IF YOU PAY 14c for a side of beef, 
what should be the Selling price on 
Round, Sirloin or Chuck Steak or on 
any other cut so as to give you 25% 
GROSS PROFIT? (20% for overhead 
and 5% net profit.) 


CAN YOU ANSWER THIS COR- 
RECTLY? 


Let the Retailer Ready Reference 
answer it for you—take guess work 
out of your business—sell at Right 
Prices and know what you are doing. 


The Retailer Ready Reference 
Charts show practically all cuts of 
meats in 31 charts, all figured out as 
to different percentages, costs and at 
a selling price to yield 25% on the 
sales price and on the cost price, and 
besides the total is also given. 


All Figured Out for You 


It has required years of compiling 
by an experienced practical retailer. 
Although cuts and percentages vary 
as to locality, grade of meat or method 
of cutting, the total result should not 
vary. 

By using these 31 charts in your 
business you will discover that it is 
profitable to use a pencil once in a 
while instead of knife and cleaver. 


The price of these 31 charts is so 


them. 

Sent anywhere upon receipt 
of $5.00 
For sale by 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Old Colony Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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iter” 
Refrigerating 


and 


Ice Making Plants 





For the 


Meat Products 
Industry 


Horizontal Compressors 
8 tons capacity and up 


Vertical Compressors 
1 to 18 tons 


Complete Data Promptly Furnished 
TheVilter Manufacturing Co. 


Est. 1867 


806-826 Clinton Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Novoid Pure Corkboard 


Made of specially selected clean, dry cork granules. Compressed and baked in double 
width molds split and finished full standard 12”x36”—no “green centers” possible. Write for 


literature and sample. 


Cork Import Corp., 345 West 40th St., New York City 

















STEVENSON’S 1922 
“Man Size” Door Closer 


stops the loss—the outflow of dry cold air, 

the ruinous inflow of warm moist air—at 

unclosed doorways. 

Size No. 1 (29% in.) $9.50 No. 2 (23% in.) $8.50 
Prices F. 0. B. Chester 


State size of doors. Whether right or left 
hand, Whether door and frame are flush. 


There’s only one way to greater economy—shall we tell you about it? 


Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 


1511 West Fourth St. 





Chester, Penna. 
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Distributors of Distributors of 
Beef Tongues Calves Tongues 


B. Meier & Son 


516-518 Westchester Ave. 
New York City 


Jobbers and Distributors 
of 


Dry Sausage 


Your Sample Shipment 
of 


Dry Sausage 


Carefully Considered for 
Our Line 


What Have You to Offer 


for 


Large Distribution 


in 


Eastern Territory 


Dry Sausage Beef Tongues 
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The Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales Co. 


General Jobbers of all kinds of 


Packing House Machinery 


Factory Representatives for 
O. K. Shear, Kut Angle Hole Plates and Knives 
A. Rispel Arco Cast Aluminum Ham Retainers 
C. D. Fat Rendering Machines 





We specialize in testing new inventions for their usefulness to the 
meat industry. And if found useful, we introduce them to the trade 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


The O. K. Shear, Kut Angle Hole Plates and Knives 


These plates and knives will 
reduce your cutting expense 
more than 331/3% and make a 
better product. The binding 
qualities of the meat are not 
destroyed through excessive 
friction. 


the plate, reducing friction and 
power. 


The knives are held in a slot 
and can be changed in a minute, 
giving a new knife for imme- 
diate use. They are made of 
tool steel properly tempered and 
drawn and will hold their cutting 
edge twice as long as any other 
knife. The holder is strong and 
durable, practically everlasting, 
always remains the same thick- 
ness and does away with feed 
screw troubles. The O. K. knives 
and plates fit all makes of 
grinders. Give us the number 
and make of your grinder. 


The plates are reversible, 
meaning two plates in one, be- 
cause both sides can be used. 
(Two plates for the cost of one.) 
The holes in the plate are at an 
angle, reducing friction.. 


The knives are set in the 
holder at an angle which allows 
only the cutting edge to touch 





Guarantee 


The O. K. Plates and knives are fully guaranteed and if not satisfactory after 10 days’ trial your 
money will be refunded. 
Send for Price List and Folder 


Attention Packers 


If you are using large grinders such as 166 Enterprise, 7E Cleveland, 66B Buffalo, Sander or any 
other make of large grinders you will find in the new Superior No. 6 O. K. Plates and Knives a great 
improvement. They have one inch larger cutting surface. The plates have more holes; the holes are 
on an angle, which gives the meat an easier passage through the holes. One-third less power is needed. 
The meat is cut, not crushed or smeared through. The meat thus has better binding and keeping quali- 
ties and not heated or shortened. Various tests have been made in large sausage kitchens all over the 
country where 8,000 pounds of chucks were cut through the %-inch hole plate per hour, first cutting, at 
lower cutting cost and with only one handling. 


Send for Trial Order 
Represented by Chas. W. Dieckmann 


Main Office. Chicago, Ill. 2021 Grace St. 
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Chicago Section 


W. T. Riley, the live wire Philadelphia 
broker, was mingling with the trade. 
Missed his pal, John Felin, this year. 


Where was that good old convention 
stand-by, Arthur Dyer of New York? The 
hat and the pipe were missed, also the 
genial smile. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first four days of this week 
totaled 43,542 cattle, 10,321 calves, 73,925 

hogs and 33,762 sheep. 


H. P. Hale of Boston shed the radiance 
of his genial personality on one and all, 
as usual. H. P. doesn’t make much noise, 
but he’s there when it comes to business. 


Fred Krey, of the Krey Packing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was on hand accompanied 
by his son-in-law, Harry W. Wahlert, 
secretary of the company and_ sales 
wizard. 


Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in Chicago, for the 
week ending Saturday, October 17, on 
shipments sold out, ranged from 7.00 cents 
to 23.00 cents per pound and averaged 
12.67 cents per pound. 

Ed Mantell, well-known packinghouse 
man, has accepted the position of super- 
intendent at the plant of the Interstate 
Packing Co., Winona, Minn. His many 
friends are wishing him success in his 
new work in the northwest. 


Fred Cooper, one of the big guns of 
the New Yoork brokerage fraternity, was 
greeting his army of friends and custom- 
ers at the convention. Fred alwayys has 
his eye out ahead for the big things, and 
is always a booster for the best. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending Oct. 17, 1925 with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

Last Previous Cor. 
Week. Week. Week, '24. 
Oured meats, Ibs....19,692,000 18,086,000 17,433,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ...41,773,000 42,405,000 46,539,000 
Eard, ths. ......... 5,864,000 5,992,000 13,417,000 


Dan J. Gallagher, well-known Chicago 
packinghouse broker, gave a dinner for a 
number of out-of-town and local packers 
on Tuesday night of Convention week. 
It filled in very nicely the gap between 
the Monday dinner-dance and_ the 
Wednesday banquet. 








Sentence Sermons 


Written for THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
By Roy L. Smith. 


MONEY— 


—Seems to cover a multitude of sins. 
—Is poor solace at the graveside. 


—Makes a wonderful servant but a 
terrible master. 


—Is a poor measure of any man’s 
worth. 


—Is a poor substitute for a son lost 
through preoccupation. 


—Speaks all languages with equal 
fluency. 


—Is the acid test of any man’s 
religion. 




















R. T. Keefe and his partner, A. E. 
LeStourgeon of Henneberry & Company, 
Arkansas City, and allied concerns, were 
on hand. Dick was accompanied by Mrs. 
Keefe and charming little Kathleen. 
Arthur had his son, Arthur, student at 
Chicago University, as his guest. 


A. C. Hornberger, general manager of 
the American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany’s rendering department, from Boston 
to Detroit, was one of the visitors in 
Chicago this week. Al reports the amount 
of crude materials received at their various 


rendering plants the smallest in many 
years, and he looks for a higher market as 
regards tallows, greases, cracklings and 
meat scraps in the near future. 

Eugene H. Dours, vice-president and 
manager of the Arabi Packing Co., Inc., 
Arabi, La., attended the conventiom and 
was highly pleased with the attendance 
and the intense interest manifested by all 
of those present. Mr. Dours states that 
their slaughter of cattle thus far this year 
has been reduced at least one-third, oc- 
casioned by the hoof and mouth disease 
in Texas, and that the hog supply is the 
smallest in many years, the farmers in 
the South neglecting their livestock, owing 
to the remunerative prices received for 
cotton. 





Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover matters of 
general and particular interest to the meat 
and allied industries in connection with 
traffic and transportation problems, rate 
hearings and decisions, etc, Further in- 
formation on these subjects may be 
obtained upon application to the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, 509 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 


1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Il. 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 








Stadler, Levine & Cravin 
Architectural & Mechanical Engineers 
Packing Plants—Refrigeration 


Plans and Supervision 
29 Broadway NEW YORK 


Packing House Products 


Oldest Brokers in Our Line 


Tankage 
Bones 
Cracklings 
Hog Hair 





Carcass Beef—P. 8. Lard—Green Pork 
Boneless Beef—Ref. Lard—Cured Pork 
Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 


Eight Phones Postal Telegraph Building 
All Working CHICAGO, ILL. 


Getting Lowest Freight Rates 


A Southern packer writes as follows: 


“We buy livestock at a market from 
which there are no through rates. How- 
ever, the rates via one river crossing are 
2 cents per 100 pounds lower than via 
another. How may we be sure to get 
the benefit of the lower rate?” 


In the absence of a specific rate from 
point of origin or of any prescribed form 
of constructing a combination rate, the 
only lawful rate is the lowest combina- 
tion of rates applicable via the route over 
which the shipment moves. 

To avoid this particular trouble this 
packer should do as follows: 

1—Direct his order buyer to route his 
livestock over the route via the river 
crossing on which the lowest combination 
is made; 

2—Have his order buyer insert the 
lowest rate in the livestock contract. 

Where a rate applicable via one route 
is so inserted in a contract and the car- 
rier sends the shipment via a higher 
rated route, they are compelled to pro- 
tect the rate designated by the shipper. 





George F. Pine Walter L. Munnecke 
Pine & Munnecke Co. 
Packing House & Cold Storage 
Construction; Cork Insulation & 

Overhead Track Work. 








Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


ANDERS & REIMERS 
AECHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
Packing House 
Specialists 


814 Erie Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 





C. W. RILEY, Jr. 
BROKER 


2108 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 








H. 0. GARDNER F. A. LINDBEEG 
GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, 
TIES 











PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 





'"M. P. BURT & COMPANY | 


Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage 
Consultation on Power and ing Costs, 
Curing, etc. You Profit by Our 25 Years’ Ex- 
perience. Lower Construction Cost. Higher 


206-7 Falls Bldg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Long Distance Phones— 


Boulevard 
3230 
3231 


Everything 
in Boneless 
Meats 





PRICE 
QUALITY | 
SERVICE 













Another year has rolled by; another 
milestone reached. To our associates 
in business and to those it has been. our 
pleasure to serve, we extend 


Greetings 










742-744 W. 45th St. 
Union Stock Yards 
Chicago 














Good Business 


A Corner Conducted by John W. Hall. 














LET US LOOK UP. 


“God gave man an upright countenance 
to survey the heavens, and to look up- 
ward to the stars.”—Ovid. 

Our thought is that it is perfectly all 
right and in order to keep our feet on 
the ground, but our eyes and our thoughts 
should. not always be confined to the 
earth and things “earthy.” Star gazers 
and extreme idealists have always been 
scoffed at—sometimes with reason—as 
anything can be carried to ridiculous 
lengths. 

One thing is certain however, and that 
is that those of us who concentrate too 
much on the material things are losing 
sight of more important issues—are miss- 
ing a great deal of beauty and sunshine 
and happiness. 

We humans are the only beings on this 
globe who walk erectly and to whom it 
is given to appreciate the beauties of the 
firmament and the wonders of the heavens. 
Sometime—after a trying day vainly spent 
in futile struggling—step out alone and 
allow your thoughts to carry you out 
through the immensity of limitless space. 
Be a star gazer for an hour or so, and 


return from your celestial excursion re- 
freshed and consoled, and convinced that 
your petty little griefs and disappoint- 
ments are surely of small consequence 
after all. 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 



































RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Oct. 12 . 83,480 5,905 35,775 35,035 
Tues., Oct. 13 . 11,502 3,015 24,586 15,463 
Wed., Oct. 14 . 14,616 3,425 14,8638 30,779 
Thur., Oct. 15 . 14,761 2,306 24,177 14,889 
Fri., Oct. 15. .. 3,895 959 18,455 10,898 
Sat., Oct. 17........ 2,065 469 3,319 3,059 
Totals last week.....80,319 16,079 121,175 110,123 
Previous week ......77,362 16,439 127,942 114,656 
Year ago ...... ..74,705 15,756 141,127 109,821 
Two years ago. ..81,504 14,860 205,590 111,116 

SHIPMENTS. 
Mon., Oct. 12........ 4,746 194 7,832 1,998 
Taek, OG Bi. s cs 5,456 180 4,473 8,673 
SS eae 5,871 416 2,205 7,161 
Thur., Oct. 15....... 5,852 321 2,621 9,459 
Beh, OObs 2B. 0.660% 4,669 70 6,596 10,490 
Bat., Got. LF. vvcccss 1,084 ae P 1,273 3,044 
Totals last week... ..27,678 1,181 25,000 40,825 
Previous week ...... 25,573 1,376 27,866 40,106 
ORE CRD. cc oineise cic ck 25,063 1,614 36,139 44,374 
Two years ago...... 26,881 1,399. 25,750 51,830 


Receipts at Chicago Stock Yards thus far this year 
to October 17, with comparative totals: 


1925. 1924. 
OBUEIE oes cecccccsseccoctos 2,289,081 2,391,705 
CINE 6 Coiuietinse codeine cqening 691,277 634,231 
Hogs ..... Jdeiais ae beined’s ecee pee 6,206,784 7,573,770 
GREED. ceccvcccccvcccsceseoee 3,213,318 3,278,497 


Combined weekly hog receipts at eleven markets 
for week ending October 17, with comparisons: 


Week. Year to date. 
Week ending October 17...... 490,000 23,747,000 
WEOUIOOR WOOK. 645s score noccdass GRR =). ): teeter 
Corresponding week, 1924..... 610,000 29,124,000 
Corresponding week, 1923..... 766,000 29,517,000 
Corresponding week, 1922..... 512, 22,464,000 


Combined receipts at seven markets for the week 
ending Oct. 17, with comparisons: 


*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ending Oct. 17....352,000 390,000 295,000 
Previous week ......... 349,000 408,000 313,000 
BE We hete vein ascecess ed ,000 495,000 280,000 
BES Se ce hineeewaewenek 317,000 605,000 332,000 
BE a ch Vea ote tt keh 06 68 318,000 378,000 287,000 
pe ey rere Ca 290,000 371,000 64,000 


Combined receipts at seven points for 1925 to Oct. 
17, 1925, with comparisons: 


*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
BE id oa Sas os cee'd 8,493,000 20,117,000 8,492,000 
oe 558, 896, 8,878,000 
MED hacedd wogesty 8,856,000 24,338,000 8,905,000 
MP 6060. censes 454, 18,077,000 8,026,000 
SI 66 0 900 conan s 7,281,000 17,480,000 9,757,000 


“Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph counted 
as cattle. 





Chicago Stock Yards receipts, average weight and 
top and average prices for hogs, with comparisons: 


Average 











Number weight——Prices—— 

received lbs. Top Average. 
*This week ............. 121,000 245 $12.00 $11.20 
Previous week .......... 127,942 147 12.80 11.85 
BE citi dene dteeenwsne 141,127 237 11.70 10.65 
Sas papa ceen Seeded aoee 205,590 239 8.35 7.40 
. Pe rere crer 128,995 240 9.70 8.95 
MEE. gins avee sod cebsaenste 136,934 235 8.85 7.70 
TED knvcandecesssssecees 119,080 237 15.75 13.90 
Average 1920-1924........ 146,300 238 $10.85 $ 9.70 


*Receipts and average weights for week ending 


Oct. 17, 1925, unofficial. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 














Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 
*Week ending Oct. 17..$11.35 $11.20 $ 7.25 $15.20 
Previous week.......... 11.55 11.85 7.15 15.45 
WE oop vcd cveodckenaeane 10.35 10.65 6.30 13.25 
TEE Wiates on hadecte<d<sew 10.25 7.40 6.00 2.70 
Wo cna e cedetesas na cee 10.80 8.95 6.50 13.95 
DI o'9 0 65 60000408046 ves 7.80 7.70 4.65 8.85 
SEG ka ’u sic ncvsstavpeces’s 14.05 13.90 6.30 12.00 
Average 1920-1924...... $10.65 $9.70 $5.95 $12.05 


Following is given the net supply of cattle, hogs 
and sheep for packers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ending Oct. 17...... 53,200 95,600 70,800 
Previous week ...........- 1,783 100,076 74,550 
BOR aig Cheb seb ecoursenceds 49,642 104,988 65,447 
TE idee icugendescsicekes 54,623 179,840 59,286 
WO 6 4 REN G wave wen dedwete 47,891 95,797 50,652 





*Saturday, Oct. 17, estimated. 
Chicago packers’ hog slaughters for the week end- 
ing Oct. 17, 1925: 





Week. 
Py Oe oh: SO peg or ter eire oe 12,600 
Anglo-American ........cee cece eee eeneeenees 600 
OEE SO cae h6is ocah sc ccbdecct ste hacke pate 9,600 
PEEL TOD, | osc cocete eee seanest os8ks ¥aneue 5,400 
PI ROR in nde babe cc cceeguwee ates vosbnete ,800 
Wilson & Co..... ab bnd bain pies 0 haw db wad whee EON 9,100 
ECO PO PE 3,800 
Western Packing Co..........- sess cseeeceees ,900 
pe Pee rrrrrirrr ie Terre cts 5,700 
We ie oa ako Coan ted csadbsede bdanee . 8,700 
Independent Packing Co.............-.+--ee55 4,700 
Brennan Packing vk cane on ane Sea Gekeva ma 700 
pe | ee oer rrr Pr rrrre | - 1,600 
Gries hoch ge i ebins cess comer hages doy tind -. 21,200 
Mh gs (ik Gas sbcax nese sae ieaiaeayy 104,800 
Pe NE Ps c's oka thee Sect accadwesk Woes 100,600 
Year ago ...... Rov edatatanwenscetaeevwne -103,200 
De NG BRR. os one xadavemecene eng <cceneade 177, 
Three years ago........ 2 opened enderene abeacus ne 


(For Chicago livestock prices see page 196.) 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 
Ottober 22, 1925. 


Green Meats. 





20-22 Ibs. avg....... 
Skinned Hams— 

14-16 Ibs. 

16-18 Ibs. 


@ 
ES VEEN ee ge 
ET wn dinced sens epesdoteenss 2 
Ms swedvanche $s veseseseidxbac 17 
EE ES eens ee 


Bellies—(square cut and seedless) 
6- 8 Ibs. 
8-10 Ibs. 

10-12 Ibs. 
12-14 Ibs. 
14-16 Ibs. 


18- bs. Z- 
20-25 Ibs. avg... 

Clear Bellies— 
14-16 Ibs. 
16-18 Ibs. avg 
18-20 
































FUTURE PRICES. 
Official Board of Trade Range of Prices. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1925. 









High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Oct. 15.60 15.45 15.60 
Nov. 14.62% 14.50 14.60 
14.10 14.02% 14.10 
CLBAR BELLIES— 
Ode. crecces Nominal ————— 16.50 
le” abana 15.75 15.75 15.70 15.70 
SHORT RIBS— 
ONE. knéasse 15.90 15.90 15.27% 15.35 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1925. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— . 
Get. iss.cs -15.70-80 15.82% 15.30 a aK 
. Aer 14.72% 14.72% 14.30 
Dec. --14.15-174% 14.20 b 3.82% 13. Bais. a 
Jan. -13.9744-14.00 14.00 75b 
Mar. obses sbive 18. 1aihax 
cesses 13.95 13.95 13.75 13.7 
CLEAR BELLIBS— 
SEE, «<p 0udpbe geese 16.50n 
BS Snénss cess 15.70ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Oct. - 15.90 15.90 15.85 15.85ax 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1925. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Oct. 15.30 15.45 15.30 15.42% 
te go ciens 14.274%4-30 14.45 14.27% 14.35 
Sa es 13.75-70 13,85 13.70 13.8244 
Se See 13.60-574% 13.75 13.57% 13.72% 
ee 13.72% 13.72% 13.67% 18.674%4ax 
Se ced 13.65-57%4 13.72% 13.57% 3.70ax 
CLEAR BELLIDS— 
WW. “hniced coe esas cae 15.70ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
accu nus : 15.85n 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 21, 1925. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
er 15.37% 15.47% 15.30 15.30b 
te “akesionl 8214 14.47% 14.30 .30ax 
DOG. ooccas 13.87% 13.87% 13.75 3.75 
POS ve cones 13.72% 18.77% 13.67% 13.674%4ax 
eS see eens -60ax 
eee 13.65 13.72% 13.60 13. 
CLEAR BELLIDS— 
ES asotsce ses) 15.95ax 
Nov. ..... 15.50ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Oct. .......15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1925. 
n. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— One 
 wseene 15.15-10 = 15.15 14.80 14.82% 
BIO, sccves 14.25 25 14.15 14.15b 
Ee 13.70 13.70 13.57% 13.574%ax 
eee -13. 3.60 13. 13.474%4ax 
a 13.50 13.50 13.42% 13.4: 
BT o's vccs ae 13.55 13.42% 13.4214b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
GOS coasted 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 
| | rer 15.05 15.05 15.00 15.00ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Cet. --15.40 15.40 15.40 15.40 
, OCTOBER 23, 1925. 
High. Low. Close. 
14.72% 14. + >. 
4. 14.024 
13.6744-65 13.52% 18. $14 70D 
13.57 3.35 13.574%4b 
3.5 -40 
13.40-37%4 13.57% 13.37% 18.57% 
15.45ax 
14.974%4ax 
15.40n 











H. G. S. 
Packing House White Paint 
Harry G. Sargent Paint Co. 
502 Mass. Ave.. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 
for the week ending Thursday, October 


22, 1925, with comparisons, were as fol- 
lows: 
Week Cor. 
ending Prev. week, 
Oct. 22 week. 1924 
Arm: ee) Sri 6,53. K 9,428 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... 5,143 4,725 7,011 
Swift & Co.........e.0- yoo 10,209 13,656 
G. H. Hammond Co . 4,775 5,873 7,659 
Morris & CO.......0e005 ,027 8,793 9,515 
Wilson & Co...........- 566 10,292 8,807 
-Lunham & Co..... 3,871 3,559 6,362 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 8,300 7,400 8,900 
Roberts & Oake......... 4,373 6,047 3,267 
Miller & Hart.......... 3,926 4,757 4,282 
Independent Packing Co. 5,645 6,449 6,837 
Brennan Packing Co.... 6,122 6,835 6,471 
Agar Packing Co........ 2,126 1,570 1,142 











g 


Total 74,726 86,092 94, 


Pewee esereeeeeee 








CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH 















MEATS. 
Beef. 
No.1. No.2. No. 8. 
Rib roast, heavy end.......... 35 25 12 
Rib roast, light end........... 4 30 20 
Chuck roast........+.++. coccce OO 20 14 
Steaks, round........ éavecseva. ae 40 20 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut...... 50 35 22 
Steaks, rterhouse............ 65 40 25 
—— = Caltad hin cae omy mae 25 18 
Beef s CHUCK. ..cccccccece WO 18 12% 
Corned tOriskets, boneless...... 24 22 18 
Corned plates.......sseseceeeee 16 12 10 
Corned rumps, “boneless........ 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. 
BESS. ccccccscecceossesevencsocs anh 10 
Chops, shoulder........ssseccsees 24 10 
Chops, rib and BEE. 5 cocccccccces. OO a 
Mutton. 
rt creas ae e 
Chops, rib and loin......scccceee 
Pork. 
Loins, whole, 8 eo wknedesesageaeas 30 @32 
Loins, whole, 10@12 avg.........eeeeeee- 28 eo 
Loins, whole, 12@14 avg........-+-eseeeeees 25 27 
Loins, whole, 14 and Over...........seeee0% 23 @25 
NE in 5 6s ci ped doawaess See accdncepeece @35 
GROUGSTS onc cc ccccccecccccccccscccvccvcws @22 
SUR Ledcvccanecoss absesons Soha es wets @28 
Lidamavenecegoed 25 
cub dbeenee 14 
Leaf lard, WRIMNANONS ci35 cca oo cncsssoees 22 
Veal. 
Hlindquarters ..........ccccccesccccccccscead 35 
Breasts 14 18 
24 
50 
Butchers’ Offal. 
PE nck cccccdevescdccedSoccnvccccccccocces 6 
Shop fat ......... pevocsceconeeocseneccece 8 
Bones, WNUNNRco\-cal sap eiaekin* chsxe 50 
Calf “4 
ips 
12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Double refined saltpetre, gran., L. 0. L... 6% 6% 
Double ot nitrate of soda, f. o. b. 
) in a Se ee rere ere 3% B% 
Less te carloads, granulated........ 4% 4 
Sten sbacieees Ok 5 


Crystals i 
Kegs, 100@i30. ibs., le more. 
Boric acid, in carloads, powdered, in bbls. 9 8% 


Crystal to powdered, in bbis., in 5-ton 
BOOB GE BROTO wo ccvcccccccscccccccosces 9% 


In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots ........ 9% 10 


Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis......... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or powdered, in bblis.. 5% 5 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 
WEE a pe debarcenvessreescechsivviessteessce $ 7.40 


Medium, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, bulk 9.10 


Rock, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 7.30 
Sugar— ‘ 
a Re | ee re @3.90 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............-..0-- @3.40 
Syrup, testing 63 to 65 combined sucrose 
RRM SS dei s coin sicia SK'n ovale sin ein's © @0.31 
Standard granulated f.o.b. refiners (2%) 5.00 
ee ae tk ee CO 
DUNS CHO BIG YIN ES. cc wcccccccscccscwsce @4.80 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 





Prime native steers 
Good native steers.......... 7 


e 


Cow: s 
Hind quarters, choice he 46.6 ae 


Short’ Loins, No. 1.... 
Short Loins, No. 2.... 


Cow Loin Ends (hips) 
No. 1 
Steer Ribs, WO. Bonccs Seabee 


OS 
838 


RRR 


Baie Loins, No. he boneless. 


Strip Loins, No. 3 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1 


Sirloin Butts, No. 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2 


BESRSSSaqnatbooesrbEnont 


Hanging Tenderloins 
Beef Products. 


NS 






woanhBSahk 
& 


G28 68888 
obra 


age 


Lamb Fries, per Ib 
Lamb Kidneys, per ib 


oa Shonaak 


= 





Sheep Heads, each........ : 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 





Pork on *8@i0 Ibs. avg. .22 
Leaf Lard 


=o 


BaRSiooohnanone 


Skinned se 
Pork ‘Kidneys, per lb 


= bo 








: te egeead =a tot t 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton........ 
Country style sausage, fresh in link....... 
Country style sausage, freeh in bulk....... 
Country style snpange, smoked. ......ss00. 
bg a ee 
Frankfurts in eae SEE wcsheeawe's teed 
Frankfurts in sheep casings..............- 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice............ 
Bologna in beef middles, choice.......... 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice...... 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............+- 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.............. 
BENS GRAEED cc ocnccheccanvencestes Weauheee 
New England luncheon specialty. Savecccess 
Liberty luncheon specialty.............++. 
Minced luncheon specialty.........+sseeee. 
TOMQuUe SAUSAGE ....ceececcccccccecssececs 
DORAN MBOIRED: oe vsicccgecccccseccvesemeses 
Souse 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs............. 
Cervelat, new condition, in hog bungs...... 
Cervelat, new condition, in beef middles 
Thuringer Cervelat os 





B. 0. Salami, choic pina 
Milano Salami, SS in hog bungs 
B. ©. Salami, new condition..... 


Virginia "Te hams 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bioeme style sausage in beef rounds— 


Seer cere esseeeeeeseee 


tins, 2 to crate. satvrshansoasensccecndlily 
TE, Dh. OO GERNDs cvcrcccccsccoccosedees 
casings— 


Frankfurt style sausage in sheep 


Small tins, 2 to Siemens ssosseanesansoneenes 


Frankfurt style eumuan in * pork casings— 


Small tins, 2 to lysed 4, ORE 


8 ae link i k — 
mo! ‘sausage in pork cas: 
Small tins, 2 to cra “4 


eeecee 





Large tins, 1 to Me rr ee 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings............. veeens 
Special lean pork trimmings............... 
Extra lean pork trimmings......... Avanos 
Neck bone pork trimmings.... Prerey) sieecees 


DE VE cece tne déeho cakhabugasadbone sd’ 
boneless bull meat (heavy)..... on we 
anor sed ann Seed ben vislns 60ee'e ap keedyansee 


+ No. 1 beet trimmings... 2.222... seveencce 


sNo. 1 beef trimmings................. we 


gs ‘ 
Dr. can. cows, 300 hg and = ted woe ct ~. 5% 


Beet ct coceees 


Ce eee eeeeseesres 


pe . gi 
Cured pork tongues (can. 8 Resor 14 
(These are prices to wholesalers, on material packed 


in new slack barrels for shipment.) 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
Beef pote, domestic, 180 sets per tierce, 


Seem eer eee meres senses eeseseseeerse 


Beef middies, "110° sets” per “tierce, “per” ‘set 
Beef » No. 1, 400 Lenses per tierce, 





Beef bladders, small, per doz..... 
Beef bladders, medium, per dozen. 
Beef bladders, large, per doz........ 
Hog casings, maaan, i 0. s., per lb 
Hog casings, n Ib 
Hor middiles, without one. per set.. 
Hog middles, with cap, per set... 
Hog pense, a RPOREs 006 
og bungs, ge, prime. 
Hog bungs, medium..... 
Hog bungs, emall, prime. 
Hog bungs, narrow...... . 
Hog stomachs, per piece............ 





VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl.......-sesccccseseses 14.00 
Honeycomb a a A ng DEM csc deddeciveices, SOE 


Pocket honeycom! Lae 200 Ib. bbl............ 18.0 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl...... casteeebacaayeetuoe a 

Pork tongues, ob ivake Viaedbdie take ke 00 
Lamb tongues, long ang " s00:%8. DDL wees ee eeses 2 


zamb tongues, short cut. 200-Ib. bbl........... 57. 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular..........eseesseceees owe 
Family back pork, "30 to 34 pieces..... ee haate 
Family pack = , 35 to 45 pieces....... éeee 


Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces.......... 


Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces............ 
Clear plate pork,. 35 to 45 pieces........... 
Brisket pork .......... cegeebee hesteree Ske 
Bean We wewens sbece nt ducdesee sé epee tone 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops...... 1.55 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.......1.75 
Ash galv. iron hoops: «....1.75@1.77% 


White oak ham ‘tierces..... eoesboccce 


Red oak lard GROURS 6ococe cs ccganke coche 


White oak lard tierces............... ore, 
















‘a 
$8 $8 Ss ss 





Cagzo 
~B-White grease, max., 1 5% acid. 











= 
BS) 


EBSSERSI 
3333333 






OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat mar- 
garine in 1 lb. cartons, rolls or — 
Cas MEE sive bs.cuccksptedecetteneer se @26 
White animal fat margarine in i lb. ‘car- 
tons, rolls or prints, f Chicago........ 23% 
ut margarine, 1 lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago @22 
(30 and 60 ae Fhe + packed tubs, 
ec per lb, less.) 
Pastry oleomargine, €0-1b- tubs, f.0.b. Chicago @17 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears. 17 
Extra short ribs..............+. 17 

















Short clear middles, 60-lbs. 17% 
Ciear bellies, 14@16 lbs. @18% 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs. ore 
Clear bellies, 25@30 lbs 17% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs. 17% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs. 17% 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs. a 13% 
Fat backs, 12@14 lbs. : 14% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs. 15 
Regular plates ....... . 13% 
SALE dens Aas Canons Vavcchh anstacscaaelly @11% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Regular hams, fancy, 14@16 Ibs.......... 29% 
Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 Ibs........... 3044 
Standard regular hams, AG WB. 20 cccce 29 
PUN, Oe Te  cbddcovccdesseocecdeces 20% 
Standard bacon, 4@8 4g CRORE OEE tan: 35% 
en bacon, 10@12 Ibs........... ‘eee 
tandard bacon, CO Ee ee 33% 
Standard bacon strips, 6@7 Ibs........... oe 
. Cooked hams, choice, skin ~, surplus fat 
off, smoked .......... @40 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, “surplus” fat eu 
ME uddateecaptctncckhcpine vathuwaedaee eae 
Cooked hams, choice, ‘skinless, surplus - 
QE iain Kae hud 42.<5 sa-ebaen ta dies cbebaeaes @42 


Cooked picnics, skin on; surplus fat off.... $F 
Cooked picnics, skinned; one fat off.... 27 
Cooked loin roll, WME se coycisiiccesads @41 


ANIMAL OILS. 


Petes We) - hs sacks ncecasecas sitawnens + -.18 18% 

Extra winter strained............. <audies 17% @17% 

Extra lard oil ..........000. eoedsonqaceses 14 @14 

PRUE CUE MU 6 eiic c hspudewecokssnbioeee 

BOO. BBO hse cscvcccccctecccesevesesent 12%@12% 

Serre rere 12 

PUP GENO Gvic as kccscccsacasasetassde 14 14% 

Extra neatsfoot oil............... Stwweged 124%@13 

No. I. nedtefoot Ofl... ss. cccccicccscvcces + 12% rtd 

RIE: SEND Gis 2 tie ic ee codctvccescend 12 

LARD (Unfrefined). 

Prime steam, cash tierces......... headnee fs 15.32 

teen” WOOO, WR evince ceccédvdesntund 14.90 
15.25 

00 





LARD (Refined). ~ 
Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib 


Pure lard, tierces......... a0 se endees 
COMING i bik ide ces sv isc cckeass 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 





MNS MARR oo aus bon ces duaneuis . er @15 


Oleo stock ....... 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil 





Prime, No. 2 oleo oil 12%@13 
No. 8 oleo oil....... -12 @12% 
-Prime oleo stearine, ne * RIE PAS ST -144%@15 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 2% acid, 45 titre.. oats te 
“Prien. PRG, Ws oi. vee cece ecascves 
“No. 1 tallow, basis 10% f.f.a., 42 titre.. $3 9% 
No. 2 tallow, basis 40% f.f.a., $0 titee.... 7% 
—. white grease, max. 4% acid, loose, 








Yellow grease, 12-15 f.f.a.. : 
Brown grease, 40 f.f.a..... nr ae Fer 7%@ 8 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cotton seed oil—in tanks f.0.b. Val- 









oe  SPPrreeterier: Petro ee 8%@ 8% 
White deodorized, in bbls., c.a.f. Chicago.12 12% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbis............... 114% zt 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. basis, f.o.b. mills.. 3 3 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. bbis..........--+. 9%@ 9% 
Soya bean oil, sellers tank f.0.b. coast...... 11% 
Cecoanut oil, sellers tank, f.o.b. coast....104%@12 
Refined in bbls. eg, 0-88. Chicago, nom...... 14 

FRRT eae 

magedes eer 4.00 

oe 3.60 

Ground tankage, 10 to 12% 7 3.25 
Ground tankage, 6 to 9%........-+see0e- 2.75@ 3.00 
Crushed and unground MMM KKs 5s cates 2. 2.85 
Ground raw bone, per ton...........++++: 28.00@32.00 
Ground steamed bone.......-sseeeeeeeees 23.00@25.00 
Unground steam bone.. eee. * 20.00 
Urground bone tankage.. - 14, 16.00 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


No. 1 horns, 75 Ibs. average............250.00@275.00 
No. 2 horns, 40 Ib. average. 175. 00 





Light flats ........ veccceseeccesceces 
Thigh bones, aaViON « < casos cGeaon odes 

Thigh bones, lights and med.......... 
Buttock bones ....-.ssecceccevvcceeses 

Note—These quotations apply to No. 1 
which must be assorted, free ton 








Cooling the Meat Market 


Ammonia Compressor is the Heart 
of the Cooling System 


The most important part of a me- 
chanical refrigeration plant is the 
ammonia compressor. 


It has been compared to the heart of 
a human, for it circulates the ammonia 
—the life blood of the plant. 


The wise retailer will see that the 
mechanical refrigeration plant he buys 
is equipped with the best ammonia com- 
‘ pressor it is possible to get. It is the 
only moving part in the system—it does 
the actual work. 

The following article, one of a series 
written for THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
eR by a refrigerating engineer, discusses 
this extremeiy important part of the 
cooling plant. 


The principles of shop refrigeration were 
outlined in the first two articles in this 
series, which appeared in THE NATIONAL 
a of March 21 and April 4, 


In the third, in the issue of April 18, the 
construction of the cooler was taken up. 
The discussion of the ice bunker was begun 
in the issue of May 2, and was continued in 
the May 16 issue. Dry air refrigeration was 
taken up in the sixth article, in the issue of 
May 30. Mechanical refrigeration was the 
subject of the seventh of the series, in the 
issue of June 


In the issue of July 25, the discussion of 
the part time plant was begun, and was 
continued in the ninth installment in the 
August 8 issue. The automatic plant was 
taken up in the issue of Aug. 22. 


The brine system of cooling was the topic 
of the eleventh article, in the issue of Sept. 
5, while the 12th, in the issue of Sept 26, 
discussed the advantages of mechanical re- 
frigeration. 


The refrigerated display case was the sub- 
ject of the 13th of the series, in the issue 
of Oct. 17 


The Ammonia Compressor 
By M. W. Stoms. 


The basic principle of mechanical refri- 
geration and of refrigeration by ice is the 
same. 

In the latter, articles to be cooled are 
placed near the ice which absorbs heat 
from them. The ice melts and drains 
away, and in order to have continuous 
refrigeration more ice must be supplied. 


Heat Absorbed by Ammonia. 


In mechanical refrigeration, pure liquid 
ammonia takes the place of ice. It ab- 
sorbs heat from the articles to be cooled, 
just as the ice does. This causes the am- 
monia to change from a liquid to a vapor. 

The ammonia, however, is not lost, as 
is the ice when it melts, for it is changed 
back into a liquid and used over again. 

Under ordinary conditions ammonia gas 
liquifies at a very low temperature, while 
under sufficiently high pressure it liquifies 
at the temperature of ordinary tap water. 
In order to change gaseous ammonia into 
liquid ammonia, it is compressed and this 
compressed ammonia gas is forced into a 
condenser which usually is a number of 
water-jacketed pipes. 


Water circulating around these pipes 
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extracts heat from the ammonia _ gas, 
which causes it to change back.into a 
liquid. The ammonia liquid then passes to 
the expansion valve and the cooling coils 
located in the space to be chilled. 


Mechanical Process Continuous. 


Here it again vaporizes due to the re- 
duction in pressure and the addition of 
heat absorbed from the articles being 
cooled. This. process is continuous just 
so long as the compressor operates. 

The compressor draws the ammonia gas 
from the cooling coils, compresses the gas 
and forces it into the condenser. The 
compressor is the only moving part in the 
system, it does the actual: work. 

Compressor the Heart of the Plant. 

The compressor is the heart of the 
refrigerating plant. 
monia—the life blood of the refrigerating 
system. : 

A man may lose his arm, his legs and 
his eyes and still live on, but let his heart 
fail and he dies. 

Let the compressor of a refrigerating 
plant stop and refrigeration ceases. 

When you buy a refrigerating system 
buy the best compressor that money can 
buy. The remainder of the system is im- 
portant, just as are the arms, legs and 
eyes, but not so important as the com- 
pressor, the heart. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Later articles in this 
series will discuss the cost of mechanical 
refrigeration, piping systems, etc.] 


—_ 
Whenever anything goes wrong with 
your cooler, Mr. Retailer, tell your 


troubles to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Tell Us Your Troubles 


In this column the retail meat deal: ques- 
tions will be answered. fede 

Address uiries to Retail Bditor, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISION: Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. en Oe 





It circulates the am-: 





Retail Cutting Tests 


Do you make your own cutting 
tests, Mr. Retailer? 

You are working in the dark 
if you do not! 

The valuable series of articles 
on cutting tests for the retail meat 
dealer which ran in THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER has been re- 
printed into one pamphlet. It 
makes a handy reference guide to 
follow in making your cutting 
tests. Every retailer needs one. 

They may be had by subscrib- 
ers by sending in the attached 
coupon, together with 5 cents in 
stamps: 

The National Provisioner, 
O14 Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me copy of reprint on 4out- 
ting Tests for Retailers.” 


Breet ..ncccccccccccccccccccccsccccsesece 


CRY .ncccccccccvcccccccescccesssevesecess 


Bnclosed find 5 cents in stamps. 

















Bologna and Minced Ham 

A retailer in the Middle West who 
does his own killing asks for information 
on the disposal of odds and ends of shop 
trimmings in the making of sausage. He 
says: 


‘Editor The National Provisioner: 


‘We are operating a meat market, doing. all our 
own killing, which is about 25 hogs and 10 cattle 
per week. We have for a long time made our own 
fresh pork sausage, head cheese, liver pudding, and 
also about 500 Ibs. of garlic bologna per month. 

We have so many odds and ends that we thought 
it might pay us to make our own large bologna and 
minced ham. We tried it, but met with very poor 
success. We have been using a certain patent 
pickle preparation. 

Our greatest trouble is that the bologna does not 
hold together when it is being sliced; also has some 
jelly at the end. A time or two it has had a rather 
sour or bitter taste. This is not very bad, but it 
should not be. 

The meat we use is trimmed from bull fore- 
quarters, the hearts, beef cheeks from our kill and 
also the odds and ends from our daily cutting. We 
are careful not to get any tainted meat in our odds 
and ends. 

After the meat is boned out we take one pound 
of salt and one pound of this patent pickle to 100 
lbs. of beef, and run through the sausage grinder, 
using the coarsest plate we have, which is %-in. 

This is then packed into a steel drum, which can 
be headed up and made air tight. We are any- 
where from three days to two weeks using out of 
the one drum. 

The meat when it comes out of this cure looks 
fine and tastes fine. It has a bright cherry-red 
color. We make up 100 lbs. of large bologna at a 
time, following directions in a book published by the 
manufacturers of this patent pickle preparation. 

What is your opinion of our method? What do 
you think of the patent pickle preparation? 

How long should bologna be smoked, and at what 
temperature? 

How long should it be cooked, and at what tein- 
perature? 

Can large bologna be smoked long enough so that 
it will not need any cooking? 

How can packers make their bologna and minced 
ham so nice and plump, and not have the casing a 
bit wrinkly ? 

Do you know of a book on sausage making that 
you would recommend? Something that would give 
detuiled instructions on just how to handle sausage 
making. 

Do you advise using a casing coloring? 

The inquirer states that he has been un- 
successful in the manufacture of sausage, 
particularly large bologna and minced 
ham. The main trouble with the bologna 
is that it does not bind when sliced and 
contains jelly; also it has a sour or bitter 
taste. He states that he is-cautious in the 
accumulation of meats for the. manu- 
facture of sausage, and is positive that the 
meats are in a strictly fresh condition 
when going into cure. 

This curing formula looks out of line. 
Also the fact that it requires three days 
to two weeks to use the meat out of a 
single drum would indicate there is con- 
siderable danger of spoilage. 

Curing Preparations and Formulas. 


He states that he has been using a 
patent curing preparation but has never 
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noticed this advocated in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

It has not been the policy to advise the 
trade to use patented curing preparations 
that—if legal—can contain nothing but 
ordinary curing ingredients such as salt, 
sugar, saltpeter, etc. The necessary in- 
gredients for standard curing formulas 
can be bought in the open market at a 
nominal figure, and a relatively inexpens- 
ive curing agent can be prepared at a low 
cost. The mixing of the standard for- 
mulas is a very simple matter. 

A good curing formula is 

10 Ibs. salt 

2 lbs. granulated sugar 

12 oz. saltpeter 
for 360 lbs of fresh meat. 


Curing Suggestions. 

Continue the practice of grinding the 
meat through the 3% in. plate—one inch 
would be better—and put the ground meat 
in mixing machine, adding the dry cure 
ingredients, and place in an open tierce. 
Put in cooler temperature, 36 to 40 deg. F. 
Then use 2 gal. second ham pickle or 
new sweet pickle of 50 deg. strength. 
Pour same over top of the meats in the 
tierce and allow the product to cure for 
5 days if ground through one inch plate 
and about 4 days if using % in. plate. 

It should be borne in mind that when 
meat reaches cured age the product must 
be used, or else a tight head should be 
placed in the tierce or drum and the latter 
transferred to lower temperatures if pos- 
sible, to check the cure. 

The trouble of the inquirer doubtless 
is due to the length of time the meat is 
in cure, and the uncertainty of the curing 
ingredients used. 

When the product is fully cured it 
should be used promptly. Care should be 
taken not to use too much water in the 
chopping process, or more than the meats 
will absorb. 

Close attention must be paid to the 
stuffing operation, to see that the casings 
are stuffed to full capacity. 

Smoking and Cooking. 

Smoke large bologna 2% to 3 hours, 
depending on weather conditions; ring or 
round bologna, about 2 hours. Smoke- 
house temperatures should be 125 to 130 
degs., and as the product dries off in the 
smokehouse and begins to take color 
gradually, raise the temperature to 140 to 
150 degs. 

The length of time in cook depends 
entirely on the size of the container. The 
most satisfactory cooking temperature is 
155 degs., with 160 degs. to finish off the 
last half hour. 

Large bologna should always be cooked. 
It is not practical to smoke it long enough 
so that it will not need cooking. 

An uncooked bologna manufactured in 
the East is known as Lebanon bologna. 
Special facilities are required for the man- 
ufacture of this product, full instructions 
for which appeared in an earlier issue of 
THE NATIONAL Provisioner. However, if 
the proper facilities, including a series of 
wooden smokehouses for giving a long 
cold smoke, are not available, the making 
of this sausage is not advised. 
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To Make Good Bologna. 

In order to produce a good plump 
bologna, free from wrinkles, every pre- 
caution is required from the time the 
meats are put into cure until the product 
is finished. 

The meats must go into cure strictly 
fresh and be used at cured age. 

The hasher knives and plates must be 
kept sharp at all times. This is also true 
of the silent cutting machine—the knives 
must be absolutely sharp, and when 
chopping the proper amounts of crushed 
ice must be used to keep the meats cool 
and avoid heating. 

Keep the chopped meats in a cooler, and 
when stuffing be sure the containers are 
stuffed to full capacity, avoiding air 
pockets. If there is a leaky valve on the 
stuffing machine it will cause air pockets, 
which will show. up later in the smoking 
and cooking processes. 

The smokehouse operations must be 
watched carefully. Avoid high tem- 
peratures. When the product comes out 
of the smokehouse look it over carefully, 
and if air pockets are in evidence, puncture 
each air pocket before the product goes 
into cook. 

The cooking process is another im- 
portant operation, and temperatures must 
be under control at all times to avoid 
fluctuation. If temperatures run high the 
product is very apt to blister. 

After the product is cooked wash off 
in warm water, and then chill with ice 
cold water. Allow to partially cool before 
delivery to cold storage cooler. 


The Use of Color. 


The use of casing color is advantageous 
in that a more lasting color is produced. 
Only a government certified casing color 
should be used. The use of color results 
in a saving in smokehouse shrink, as it 
greatly reduces smoking time. 

This also insures a plumper article, as 
the shrink in the smokehouse is often 
a direct cause of wrinkled product, es- 
pecially if weather conditions are unfavor- 
able and the smokehouse is not operating 
as it should. In this case the product is 
often left in the smokehouse too long in 
order to obtain the desired color. During 


this period the product is constantly 
shrinking. 
If casing color is used, the product 


should be removed from the smokehouse 
just as soon as the casings are thoroughly 
dried off and begin to show color. Casing 
color will adhere to casings at this period 
of smoking better than it will if the pro- 
duct is left in the smokehouse until the 
color is developed. The natural smoked 
meat color obtained through the smoke- 
house has a natural tendency to fade, 
whereas the certified color gives a uniform 
lasting result. 

{Full instructions for making Minced Ham 
and Bologna can be secured by subscribers 
to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by 
sending a 2c stamp for each to THB NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, I1l.] 

Handling Bull Meat. 

The question is raised whether 90 lbs. 
of water can be added to bull meat. 

Crushed ice and_ not water should be 
used with hot bull meat, and 90 Ibs. to 











Butchers: 


Are Your and Your 
Working Men’s Fingers 
Worth $12.50? 

















This GUNDLACH MEAT CHOPPER 
GUARD makes it absolutely impossible 
for your fingers to get caught. Made 
to fit any chopper. Price $12.50. Order 
today! Don’t wait till tomorrow! 


George F. Gundlach 


3212 Third Ave. New York 














100 lbs. of hot bull meat is all right, pro- 
vided the meat is a good dry meat of ex- 
cellent quality. 

The use of this quantity of ice or water 
does not apply to cold bull meat. 


What are the yields in cutting 
carcass beef, New York or Phila- 
delphia style, compared to the 
Chicago method? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s En-— 
cyclopedia.” 

UT 
For Sausage Makers 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM... BELL CO. 
BOSTON MASS. 
QUTAUAULEUOUOOUUEUEUGUREOOOUEEROOOTRECOOTTOOUOTEETET 


PU 
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New York Section 


G. M. Willets, vice-president of Armour 
and Company, Chicago, was in the city 
this week. 


F. B. Cooper is in Chicago attending the 
convention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


James J. O’Neill, manager ofthe Passaic 
branch of the Cudahy Packing Company, 
is on a Western trip. 


B. J. Bullen, head of the tallow, oil and 
grease department, and L. A. Bailey of the 
fertilizer department, Swift & Company, 
were in New York. 

A. A. Scanlon, boiled ham department, 
and R. J. Lawrence, automobile depart- 
ment, Cudahy Packing Company, Chica- 
g0, were visitors to the city this week. 


Louis Joseph, manager of the beef de- 
partment of Wilson & Company in New 
York, with Mrs. Joseph, is in Chicago, 
attending the convention of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Kramer were 
married 27 years on October 18th. Mr. 
Kramer is the president of Ye Olde New 
York Branch, while Mrs. Kramer is the 
past president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the United Master Butchers of America. 


Following is a report of the New York 
City Health Department of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the City of New 
York during the week ending October 10, 
1925: Meat.—Manhattan, 5,890 Ibs. ; 
Brooklyn, 17 Ibs.; total, 5,907 Ibs. Fish. 
—Manhattan, 486 Ibs.; poultry and game, 
Manhattan, 1,930 Ibs. 


Following is a report of the New York 
City Health Department of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the City of New 
York during the week ending October 17, 
1925: Meat.—Manhattan, 7,928 lbs.; Brook- 
lyn, 3,367 Ibs.; The Bronx, 84 lbs.; Queens, 
2 Ibs.; total 11,381 Ibs. Fish—Manhattan, 
1,441 Ibs.; Manhattan, 1 Ib.; total, 1,442 
Ibs. 


A wonderful sightseeing vacation has 
just been completed by B. F. McCarthy, 
local representative of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agriculture 
Economics with Mrs. McCarthy. The 
vacation started with a bus ride to Bos- 
ton, where a day was spent with co- 
workers, continuing via Springfield and 
Hartford to Philadelphia with 2 trip to 
Atlantic City. In fact, the sightseeing 
continued until the purse was empty. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Butchers’ & 
Packers Supply Association it was an- 
nounced that the returns from the ques- 
tionaire, as to whether the annual con- 
vention should be held in Chicago in 
January, or Atlanta, Ga., in February, was 
in favor of Atlanta. The convention will 
be held at that place about the middle of 
February. The membership committee, of 
which R. H. Forschner is chairman, re- 
ported that they had gone over the top, 
the 118 associate members having signed 
on the dotted line. The meeting of the 
New York Group on Monday evening was 
most interesting, topics of importance 
being discussed at the dinner preceeding, 
as well. 


Among the Master Butchers 


Judging from the activities and coop- 
eration given by the seven branches of the 
United Master Butchers in Greater New 
York, the inter-branch dinner and dance 
to be held at the Hotel Astor on January 
3lst is an assured success.. Representa- 
tives of the seven branches, forming a 
general committee under the guidance of 
State Chairman Fred Hirsch, met on Mon- 
day evening for the purpose of reporting 
on the work accomplished by the various 
sub-committees. Progress was reported 
especially with reference to the program, 
which is to be used as a sort of member- 
ship campaign, and a copy of which will 
be mailed to each butcher in Greater New 
York. 

As the committee appointed on the mat- 
ter of the change in the association’s name 
was present, a report was given. The re- 
port was adopted and the name will be 
changed to conform with that of the Na- 
tional Association and in New York State 
will be The New York State Association 
of the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. Congressman Emanuel Celler 
will be requested to have a new charter 
issued under the special act of the legis- 


lation under which the old charter was 
granted. 


The biggest meeting of the fall season, 
and where a great amount of work was 
accomplished, was at Ye Old New York 
Branch of the United Master Butchers of 
America on Tuesday evening. Two clip- 
pings were read—one from a magazine 
which was entitled “Why I am eating less 
and less meat,” and another entitled “Bet- 
ter to eat the bull than to throw him.” 
The former was a vicious attack upon 


. meat, while the latter extolled the merits 


of meat as a body builder, nutritious and 
should be used in a well-balanced diet. 

Justices John L. Walsh and Louis Va- 
lente were among the speakers. These 
speakers, as well as Joseph V. McKee, 
who is a candidate for president of the 
Board of Aldermen, are well thought of 
by the butchers. 





Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


How many pounds of sausage 
meat do you lose a week through 
defective casings? 

Do you know how to buy cas- 
ings? 

And when they arrive, do you 
know how to test them? 

Full directions and practical hints 
on buying and testing sheep, hog 
and beef casings may be obtained 


by filling out and sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon: 


The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me reprint on “Buying and 
Testin, ——- ."*" I am a subscriber 
to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


APR E ETE EHO EE HEHEHE EE EH ESE EEESE 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 











Another speaker was B. F. McCarthy, 
market specialist of the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Theré were sev- 
eral demonstrations. After the meeting a 
luncheon was served in honor of Louis 
Goldstein’s birthday. 


ee 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


P. P. Siggelke has purchased the meat 
market at 2134 Des Moines St., Ft. Madi- 
son, Ia., from L. B. Corsbie. 

George Beagle will open a meat market 
at Missouri Valley, Ia. 

Leon Hirsh will open a meat market at 
eo and Vermont Sts., Indianapolis, 
nd. 

I. J. Bardsley will engage in the meat 
and grocery business at 2405 Sugar Grove 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Clement has sold his meat market 
and grocery business at Pontiac, Mich., 
to G. C. Ames. 

Louie Endrich and Oscar Oberlie have 
purchased the meat business of Messrs. 
Emerson, at Elmore, Minn. 

Winkler and Koerner, St. Cloud, Minn., 
will add a meat market to their grocery. 

The Standard Meat Company, Alliance, 
Neb., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $6,000, by James P. Thomas, Ray 
Tierney and D. D. Baker. 

J. D. Wakeman has sold his meat mar- 
ket at Cook, Neb., to George Fisher. 

Clarence Davis will open a meat mar- 
ket at Franklin, Neb. 

Clarence Kirby has bought a meat mar- 
ket at Wellfleet, Neb. 

C. M. Nielson has sold his meat busi- 
ness at New England, N. D., to F. A. 
Schatz.: 

The meat market of Arthur Lesperance, 
Daggett, Wis., was recently destroyed by 

re. 

The Packing House Meat Market will 
soon be opened for business at 412 South 
Barston st., Eau Claire, Wis. 

D. S. Michael has purchased the meat 
business of Ernest Handt, at Main and 
Greenville sts., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Paul A. Schilke has opened a grocery 
and meat market at 723 Maither st., Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Ed. O. Lenz will open the Lenz Cash 
Meat market at North Academy and 
Madison sts., Janesville, Wis. 

Barney Raggs has sold his meat busi- 
ness at New Butler, Wis., to Henry Hess. 

The Fall Mercantile Co., Oconto Falls, 
Wis., will add a meat department to their 
store. 

Carl F. Wabnitz will open a meat mar- 
ket at 49 Harrison st., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Katsune Brothers will open a meat mar- 
ket at 207 Madison st., Waukesha, Wis. 

Pucker Bros. meat market on Market 
St., Dunkirk, N. Y., was badly damaged 
by fire recently. 

Drue Rankin will open Rankin’s Quality 
market, at 104 East First Ave., Monmouth, 


Adolph E. Haase has purchased the 
a market of K. T. Schultz at Ruskin, 

eb. 

Herman Albrecht has purchased the 
meat market at LaMoure, N. D 

Robert Aylward will open a meat mar- 
ket at Prospect St. and Lincoln Ave., El- 
gin, Ill. 

S. A. Sarn has purchased the City Meat 
Market at Clarissa, Minn., from Swan 
Bergman. 

The meat market of Clarence Dods- 
worth,’ Mt. Hamil, Ia., was recently des- 
troyed by fire. 

Jake Smith has purchased the Richard 
Besak meat market at North English, Ia. 

O. L. Davis has purchased the Lenox 
Cash Market, Lenox, Ia., from M. Lind- 
sey. 
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Louis Endrick has purchased the meat 
market at Elmore, Minn. 

Clifford Graves sold his meat market, 
Waubay, S. D., to Arthur Hamlin. 


Russell Wells has sold his meat market 
at Webster City, Ia., to W. D. Ballantyne. 

C. Chandler has ducchaned the North 
Meat Market, Neligh, Neb., from Messrs. 
Radeker and Ruediger. 


Don Griffin will open a new meat mar- 
ket in the White Grocery store at East 
Second St., Casper, Wyo. 

Oscar Ekstrom has purchased the meat 
business of A. J. Clausen at Hines, Minn. 

Axel Nielsen will reopen the Worland 
Meat Market at Worland, Wyo. 

John Engesether and Frank Eckland 
have purchased the Pioneer meat market 
at Cumberland, Wis. 

Wm. McKinley has sold his meat busi- 
ness at Castle Rock, Wash., to Fred 
Graham. 

The Valley Meat Co., will open a new 
meat market at Plumas st., Yuba, Cal. 

Will Taylor and John Thetford have 
purchased the Veal Market, Security State 
Bldg., Pearsall, Texas, from B. Bailey. 

The Sanitary Meat Market, Pleasanton, 
Tex., operated by J. W. Sutton, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

Burkleo Bros. have sold their meat and 
grocery business, 804 N. Sherman st., 
Ennis, Texas, to Harley M. Schoeps. 

Lindsey Salisbury will open up a meat 
market in the Cuberly Bldg., Vici, Okla. 

Clarence O. Kramer has ‘purchased an 
yp rg -date meat market at Lake Andes, 


Wm. Helmstadter has opened _a meat 
market in the Coonley store at Beatrice, 


eb. 

Alex Ells and R. A. Wertz will open 
a meat market at 705 North Third St., 
Sterling, Colo. 

The Donna Grocery Co., Donna, Texas, 
have added a meat department to their 
business. 


L. H. Grote has purchased the meat 
market at Clifton, Kansas, from Tom 
Coffman. 

Anthony Tyo and Chris Gehlbaugh have 
purchased the meat business of oe, 3 
Wood at Canon City, Colo. 

Liddicoat Brothers have purchased the 
meat market in Menlo Park, Cal 

Sam Haddock has purchased the Harris 
and Suttle meat»market at Waurika, Okla. 

F. J. Dorviller has purchased the Palace 
Meat Market in LaConner, Wash. 

R. P. Williams has purchased the meat 
and grocery business of W. C. Gallaher at 
Corcoran, Cal. 

B. O. and W. B. McKesnie have pur- 
chased the meat market of R. B. Mars- 
ters at Anaheim, Cal. 

A. Krasner will open a new meat mar- 
eet at Jackson and ‘Court Sts., Sullivan, 
nd. 

Buckey Bros. have purchased the Cen- 
tral Meat Market on West Eighth St., 
Cambridge, Ohio. 

Joe Wilkaitis has sold his meat market 
on St. Paul St., Spring Valley, Ill, to 
Stanley Joswik. 

R. H. Tucker’s meat market, Westfield, 
N. Y., was recently damaged by fire. 

G. M. Oldham and H. M. Gray will 


open a meat market on Fourth sst., 
Attalia, Ala. 


in 


Robert Magnuson has purchased the 


Kennan Meat Market at Prentice, Wis. 








Marketmen--Attention! 


There Is Money in Your 
Waste Scrap Bones 


Why sell your scrap 
bones for a_ song, 
when by cutting them 
into poultry food— 
or fertilizer, you can 


convert them into a jf 
very valuable asset ff 


There is always a de- 
mand among poultry- 
men for fresh-cut 
bone. 

Mann’s Green 
Bone Cutter 
will do the trick in 
short order, and pay 
you richly for the 
investment. Write 
for our FREE cata- 

logue. 


F. W. MANN COMPANY 


Milford, Mass. 


Box 7 











HARDWOOD 





SKEWERS 


MAPLE 


Manufactured by 


New England Wood Products Co. 


New York Office, 2025 Broadway 
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Western, 21 to 24 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...... 35 @37 


NEW YORK M ARKET PRICES Western, 17 to 20 lbs. to dozen, Ib...... 37 @40 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—barrels—fair to good: 



















Western, 6 lbs. and over, Ib............. 28 @31 
LIVE CATTLE. FRESH PORK CUTS. Western, 5 to 5% Ibs., Ib..........00005 28 @31 
ee WNNO a a ekandicun nace 8.50@10.00 Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ib. avg.24 @25 Western, 4 to 414 Ibs., Ib..........0000- 25 @28 
Cows, canners and cutters............... 2.00@ 3.25 Pork tenderloins, fresh.................05. 45 @50 Western, 8% IbB., Ib.......eeeeceee voee 22 @24 
Bulls, bologna ......... nedsesbasetebsese 4.50@ 5.25 Pork tenderloins, frozen........... oe eeee --40 @45 Western, 3 lbs. each and under, Ib..... 19 @21 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg............ 20 @21 Ducks— 
LIVE CALVES. Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg........ 20 @21 Rail Nelana: bbls. No! 4, tb @28 
Calves, veal, prime, per 100 Ibs.......... 16.00@16.25 Butta, boneless, Western..........++-+++. “aT @28 Squabs 
Sivas weal. Bile tp qenl..c..<os<+sse0s 14.00@15.50 sutts, regular, Western.............-..+++ 25 @26 
Calves, ache calle 100 Ibe 7.00@ 8.50 Hams, city, fresh, 8@10 lbs. avg.......... 26 @27 White, 12 lbs., to dozen, per dozen...... 75@7.25 
f : “ic echeaht ier comarpaig oe : ‘ Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg....25 @26 White, 10 lbs. to dozen, per dozen........5.2 5.50@6.00 
@ g @ 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. avg.18 @19 GR, DOE TAMIR. Seen cb cavcvsesiececves 1.00@2.00 
Pork trimmings, extra lean................24 @25 
Lambs, prime, per 100 Ibs..........++-++ @15.25 Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean........ 19 @20 
Lambs, fair to good, per 100 Ibs......... 13.00@15.00 Spare ribs, fresh.............. cecececees 17 @18 LIVE POULTRY. 
Lambs, spring, culls, per 100 Ibs......... CROEP OSD Cienl Wer Rn Sains cc cccccuccecvaccess 19 @20 
Chickens, colored, via express.............21 22 
LIVE HOGS. BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. Terkeays; Nia SKMOEUE, oo cis ckccccadccecascs 35 @38 
Geese, swan, via freight or express...... ee @12 
; Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 
_— Soa ae gemeaah rer SP GOh. o50+050-- ceseessceeeeses 90,00@100.00 Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express... @35 
» MMOEGIUM ... ccc ce ccc cccccesivvesss som ae Flat shin bo: L Guineas, r pair, via freight or expr ve 85 
cn ccescaliersusebancend 12.35@12.60 100 pes. avg. 40 to 45 Ibe, per en per pair, v ght or express @85 
Hogs, 140 Ibs...........-20--seeeeeeeeees 12.35@12.60 Black hoofs, per ton ......ccccceesees 40.00@ 50.00 
Pigs, under 70 GOMMRS, 2.0 dc cnsvvsccvesecs 12.35@12.60 Striped hoofs, per ton ..............- 40.00@ 50.00 BUTTER. 
DEE sc vctorcspcvcctscacceccssaseesone 10.25@10.50 White hoofs, SE TE ee eee a Ls 
Thigh bones asian ye 85 to 90 Ibs., per @ 8.00 Creamery, extras (92 score).........-...0. @52% 
fivisemaee he : Creamery, firsts (90 to 91 score)........... 4914 @52 
DRESSED BEEF. eaketbakenany @100.00 - ( score) o%4@ 
Horns, avg. a oz. and over, No. 1s. ..300.00@325.00 Creamery, SCCONdS ........eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 45 @46 
CITY DRESSED. Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 2s...250.00@275.00 Creamery, lower grades............+s0005- 43 @44 
Choice, native, heavy............--++- o---22 @24 Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 3s...200.00@225.00 : 
Choice, native, light........cccccccccccces @25 
Native, common to fair..............+++ 17 @21 FANCY MEATS. EGGS. 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. —_ steer tongues, untrimmed. @380e 93 apound = Extras, per dozen..........ccceceeeeeeeees 50 @54 
sh steer t b 5 . z 
iatiieis at 600@800 Ibs.........-+.+« 62.28 @24 ‘ 8 ongues, L. ©. trim’d @38e a pound CM Oc eke cesad ares oaetussiode see 45 @49 
teers, Sweetbreads, beef............... @60c a pound ER Sie eee 41 @44 
. ap yunel  400@600 Ibs...... 56 Ne em ee tesecccsces ED BPE FUME 222.22. sees es eeseeeteoreencoeseceees 
Native choi lings, Sweetbreads, veal .............. @T5e a pair Checks 27 @30 
Deitetn ctteme, G20 Be.......0-....2: 16 @18 a ee yond OND Sida a ate iar le pee 
Texas steers, 400@600 Ibs.............+++- 12 @l4 Beef kidneys ............. @16c @ pound 
Good to choice heifers................-- ..-21 @22 Settee Siimege ...... i TA a oa FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
Good to choice COWS...........ceeseseeees 13 @15 I iis dcatoch es @20c a pound BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 
Common to fair Cows...........+.-++-+0+- 10 @il SE tel IRE ee eee @l4c a pound 4 
II PIER oo one dcccccckcesvencs 8 @9 NR @ 9c a pound Ammoniates. 
Beef hanging tenders .......... @18c a pound Ammoni IL " \e 
BEEF CUTS. a ee ee” EE ree | le 
Western. 3 Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 100 
ene 3 @3s = Poy BUTCHERS’ RAT. Be, ROG. WOW LOK ws ieesseecctesecse @2.85 
AES" ae veveee26 @28 Di UME 7 x ccuaicidpsiskisviwicuceses @ 3% op B non goer Pipher tales 
ee aes @14 22 @26 ee as Cie Bye pp oe Ee @5 P. L., bulk, f. 0. b. fish factory........ * 4.25@ 10c 
i ee a cene @38 38 @4 Edible Ds | thst wonemaked bbe sehen ceded @ 7 Fish one, Sueaiyn, 13@14% ammonia, 
SS ko eee eae @30 33 @37 INE. 5550 cSendaccsusteciepepeiedssé ox @ 6 SS SG SS as ccew ns Baki 6 pew M anaes es oan 4.50@ 10c 
SS ret rs bi @13 28 @32 DOGED ccscwecce oneness bbsbehnnesbsd Seeanacs @20 a wd sora, seldainted, oF F semed 3% 
Ne. 1 hinds and ribs........ 31 @32 30 @34 f.o.b. fish factory............ 4.00@50c 
No. 2 hinds and ribs........ 25 @27 23 @28 SPICES. Po gas Dey in bags, very tbe. spot....... @2.55 
No. 3 hinds and ribs........ 19 @22 17 @22 Whole. Ground Soda Nitrate, in bags, November.......... @2.59 
| Tha agp paneer @20 19 @20 Women, Ging. WEB. ..cccccccccccis 33% 86% Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 
<n ai @li6 17 @18 Pepper, Sing., black............ss0e. 24 27 Ee se Sec accatsessen saaep es cceos 4.25@10c 
No. 3 i @u @15 ND <i. ducincasntawessnvea 12 19 Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia..... 3.65@10c 
is, Baie. .5....0055.5505 16 @18 16 @18 — DOE wserercoceres ‘chins dasaig oe oa a Phosphates. 
eee @12 13 @15 ED Saar ennddd ange evceboneeoenes 12% 5% odin teil eine 2 ant Oe s 
No. 8 chucks......... bavease @8 11 @12 — Heebhan ohare psannenesnocee i4 17 DE teeter: ae 
I ine @6 10%@11 SD. nin nGbSUadabsns codon pubeae 6 9 Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, per 
Rolls, ‘reg., 6@8 Ibs. avg.............000- 22 @23 CLOVES 0... eee eee see cece seeeeeeees 29 34 ton SURUG as sen coae usd Caweshiverinecne @87.00 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg...............0+. 17 @18 DE ys cxwesnevasiod bans sea cieoos 22 25 Acid i bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, per 
itn eek cn. ...............2 6 @70 SEN i Sul pechuutaeSedsuasoner sue . 1.12 1.25 BBG sv cccccccccccceces eceescecee @10.10 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg.........--.+.+0+. 80 @90 GREEN CALFSKINS. Potash. 
howler Cols 2.0... .csscceccccccsccvvecs 10 @l Kip. Hkip. Kalnit, oe 4% bulk, per ton............. @ 8.00 
5-9 94-12% — 14-18 18 up Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton............ 11.00 
DRESSED CALVES. Prime No. 1 Veals. .23 2.60 2.85 3.55 Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton...... @33.00 
I cor 5 RS AAS RMT OE 23 @24 Prime No. 2 Veals..21 2.40 ond 2.60 3.30 Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton.... @43.50 
a eo a 22 @23 Buttermilk No. 1...20 2.25 2.30 2.50 
DME Pres Cap aSenawesvnivbaccwsaee 20 @22 Buttermilk No, 2...18 2.05 2.05 2.25 vee 
(ENR: SES TS SERRA” (ae SEI ap ay ates preset 17 @19 Branded Gruby ....15 1.65 1.65 1.85 2.10 BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. . 
DRESSED HOGS Number 3 ........ At Value — Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
lea ae CURING MATERIALS. Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
NE nbs badekiee poesssdan kp occas ‘es : . 
| SG eee teem es @19% . phia, for the week ending Oct. 15, 1925: 
In lots of less than 25 bbis.: Bbls. per le October 10 12 138 14 15 
a — denim ebchwetseesivecdssbeoens @19% Double refined saltpetre, granulated...... 6%c 6%c ain .. 48 Holiday 49% 49% 49% 
ES, BO IDS... 2... cece eee eee re eee eeeees @19% Double refined saltpetre, small crystal.. 7%c 7%c New York.... 51 Holiday 51 52 521% 
Pigs, under 140 Ibs.............ceeeeeeeeee @19% Double refined nitrate:soda, granulated.. 4%c 4c Boston ....... 51 Holiday 51 51 51% 
In 25 1 lote: Philadelphia .514% 51% Holiday 52 53 53% 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. Daihie valued cnltpetve, graautates.... 4c Ke Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh cen- 
Lambs, choice, spring..............ssee0++ 2 @27 Double refined saltpetre, small crystal... 7%¢ 7%e  tralized butter—90 score at Chicago. 
pe bs, — BURRS. ving: 0000000 0senee 0 ben wes on Double refined nitrate soda, granulated.. 4c 8%c 47% 47 Holiday 47% 47% £48 
CLD, COME . «22 - order enreeerererroscoee Carload lots: Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Sheep, medium to good............ serseeeeld @IG Double refined saltpetre, granulated... 64%c 6c . This Last ” Last dome ae 
Sheep, culls .......... eerececcees eecceese 12 @13 Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 8%c 38%c we 38,818 Brie Phy Ae 2,818,829 2.977 147 
Chicago . 3 
SMOKED MEATS. DRESSED POULTRY. New York -41, 999 45,383 44,355 2,748,615 2,880,736 
FRESH KILLED Boston ..... 943 10, bid 10,073 1,028, 500 ? 139,349 
Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg.........ceeeceeeees.2t @28 Z Philadelphia et} 13,044 5,672 783,596 864,230 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg........-.2eceeeeees 26%@27%  Chickens—fresh—dry packed—12 to box: yale daa @ ma ae 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg...............200008 26 @27 Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...... 27 @30 SRR ee Sy. Maree eee Vee 
Picnics, 46 Be., avg......-..-- ceccese:2L @22 Western, 81 to 85 Ibs. to dozen, Ib......27 @30 Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg............+seeeeees 18%@19% Western, 25 to 30 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...... 28 @32 In Out Same 
iin GING War hep. ...-.-<.-<o0c0cce2 20% @21 Western, 21 to 24 Ibs. to dozen, Ib......30 @34 Octis. 35 Oct 16. inst year. 
SPOON, TE. sins wen ccvcsvssnbeatons 26 @28 Western, 17 to 20 lbs. to dozen, Ib...... 32 @36 Chicago .. . 65,065 371,472 22, 905,262 24,852,738 
Beef tongue, heavy............ aaienew cose 32 @36 Chickens—fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 to box: New York .58,354 248, ot 1,874, reef Hy ry = 
Bacon, boneless, Western.............++- .-35 @36 Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...... 31 @32 Boston ...........89,495 144,581 12,697, ni 
Moses, bencless, eity..........-.0<-0.<-0:- 30 @31 Western, 81 to 85 Ibe. to docen, tb......81 qa2 _-Phlladelphia"...... 7,210. 160,095 8,961,878 7,917,047 





Pickled bellies, 10@12 Ibs. avg..... eee ery ae Western, 25 to 30 lbs. to dozen, Ib...... 383 @34 Total .....+.6. 170,124 923,722 51,368,960 77,342,300 
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Selling By-Products Important 
As Selling Meat 


w! 


DEPENDABLE outlet for Cracklings, Tankage, 
A Blood, Stick, Bones, Hoofs, Tallow, Grease, etc., 

is just as necessary as the proper distribution 
for meat, provisions and lard. 


It is also imperative that the packer obtain the 
highest prices possible for his by-products in order 
to secure the maximum profit from his business. 


LOGAN CANCANGANOANGANGA NGA 


These two important advantages we offer to pro- 
ducers of these materials. 


LOADS. 


We are the largest manufacturers and processors 
of animal inedible by-products in the world. 


ORO 


Darling & Company 
Chicago 
General Office: Ashland Ave. at 42nd St. 


AWGN VON OAN WGA OH 








EOE TEED. 


1c) 


@ 
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JOHN MORRELL © Co. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 








“None Better 
in the Gomme try 2 asso rc Fresh Beef, Pork, Veal and Mutton 
’ ™ i Hams’ Bacon __—i Lard 
Sausage Canned Foods 
Mince Meat 


Branches: Aberdeen, S. D., Boston, Des Moines, Duluth, 
Fargo, Lincoln, Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, New York, Philadelphia, St. Paul, Syracuse. 
Also special agents at various points throughout the U.S.A. 


Shafer & Company C. A. Durr Packing Co. _,,,, 
Lembard St. from 5th to 8th Sausage ——_—S ae 7a Packers 
BALTIMORE, MD. Mfrs. Rete Bi tects: 

Howard R. Smith, President 





















The E. KAHN’S SONS CO, 


Beef and Pork Packers 











be 2 9 
American Beauty 
Ham Bacon Lard ARBOGAST & BASTIAN COMPANY 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS 
Car-load shippers of CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 
Fresh Dressed Beef U.S. eaniiiaimaial ae ee ALLENTOWN, PA. 











and Calves — John P. Squire, & Company 


Send us your inquiries Established 1842 

















Cincinnati, Ohio NEW YORK omen OF KF Packers PACKING HOUSES 
211 Produce Exchange BOSTON, MASS. Cambridge, Mass, 
CHICAGO PACKING CO. INC. 
PACKERS 
Dressed Beef and Veal 
Union Stock Yards Renclees Seidl * waging ite Material Chicago, Ill. 








They selon Sicht = Of} Stahl 
Frankfurters De li Ci ous! / 


Corned Beef Boiled Ham vy 
“Head Cheese Meat Loaf Ready toEat Meats” 
Tongue, Bacon, Bolognas Delicatessens—Meat Markets—Food Shops Served 
; Srd AVE. AT 127th ST., NEW YORK 


J. Ss. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Inc. 


EXPORTERS — IMPORTERS 
CHEESE - SAUSAGE - CANNED MEATS 


CHICAGO WE HAVE BUILT OUR REPUTATION ON:—QUALITY AND PRICE NEW YORK 


LOUIS PFAELZER & SONS, Ine. 1925 


























1864 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Shippers of Straight and We specialize in Boneless Meats 
Mire ons gate Bet DOMESTIC and EXPORT tnt Bi ne moore aad Lard 
Cc. A. Burnette Co. Quality 
827-839 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. - Sausage Material, Beef Hams 





Car or Barrel Lots Solicited Beef Cuts, All Grades 
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d ED PAs RS 
‘——— 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


U. S. PLANTS 
Western Packing & Provision Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Parker Webb Co. ......... Detroit, Mich. F. Schenk & Sons Co....Wheeling, W. Va. 
Chas. Wolff Packing Co.....Topeka, Kans. W. S. Forbes & Co., Inc...Richmond, Va. 
Klinck Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CANADIAN PACKING COMPANY PLANTS 
Toronto Montreal Hull Peterboro Brantford 














We solicit your carload inquiries on 

















‘Allied Packers Inc. Pure Lard Sweet Pickled Meats Neutral Lard Tankage 
Fresh Meats Barrelled Pork and Beef Lard Substitute Sausage and Casings 
Dry Salt Meats Trimmings Hides Tallow and Greases 
— ess MAY 
! 
J Unmatched QUALITY 


: Hams, Bacon, Lard, Sausage 
Quality SOUTHERN ROSE COMPOUND 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. KurdleCo. 


Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 


HORMEL| 


= GOOD FOOD aan 


A Pull Line of Presh and Dry Sausage. Minnesota 






























g, 





PORK, BEEF 
and VEAL 











St. Louis Independent Packing Co. 


Mixed Cars Beef, Pork, Sausage & Provisions 
We own and operate S. L. I. X. Refrigerators and Tank Cars 


Branch House: PITTSBURGH, PA. Main Office and Packing House: ST. LOUIS. 
Eastern Representatives: Boston, C. E. Dorman; New York, L. M. Christian and W. B. Cassell & Co.; Baltimore, W. B. Cassell Co. 


F.G. VOGT & SONS, Inc. phitadeiphia, Pa. 


Packers of Highest Quality Pork Products 
Pure Refined Lard: VOSCO and VALIANT Brands 


~ wus ARNOLD BROS. 
‘AND Packers 


SAUSAGE 656-666 West Randolph St., Chicago 


EASTER BRAND 


Meat .Food Products 
25 Metcalf St. THE DANAHY PACKING CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 




















ee 
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The 
Columbus Packing HAMS BACON 
Company DAISIES PIPPINS 


PURE MEAT 
2 Secale SJ) 


Pork& Beef Packers 


Columbus, Ohio 
Seven Schenk Bros., Managers 








PURE LARD awe SBON FRESH PORK 


31—Appetizing ae A Products—31 
RocnesreR Packie Ca.Ine 


—you won’t forget 


the Flavor! 














“Oscar Mayer & Co. 
Packers 


HAMS - _ BACON 
LARD - SAUSAGES 


*“‘Unusually Good’’ 


Chicago Washington Madison 
New York Boston Milwauke 


Wilmington Provision Co. 
eR By Wilmington, Delaware 


Slaughterers of 


Hogs, Cattle, Lambs, Calves 


Manufacturers of 
Fine Sausage 


U. S. Government Inspection 

















Fair Price 


Quality 





Sausage 
and 


Ready to Eat Meats 


PORK oa BEEF : 
PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 
“RELIABLE” 
Brand 
HAMS—BACON—LARD 


Main Plant at 
INDIANAPOLIS, 





INDIANA 
/ 











‘y." PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TELE, FLA. WASHINGTON, D. O. 742-44 W. 45th Street 
eat re ANGEL CHICAGO 
Sh, pa. SINGHAMPTON, ¥. Price Quality Service 











T. T. KEANE CO. 


Washington 
Dressed Beef 


General Offices: Hotel Supplies: 
619-621 B. St., N. W. 618 Penn Ave., N. W. 


A. H. March Packing Co. 
Pork Packers 


ASK FoR THE Celebrated Diamond A.H.M. Brand 
Hams, Bacon and Lard Known Since 1873 BRIDGEPORT, PA. 











HETZEL & COMPANY 








Pork Packers & Curers 
of Choice Selected 


and Renderers of 


Guaranteed Pure Lard 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Washington, D. C. PAC K ERS 
Abattoir, Bennings, D. C. CHICAGO 
asain EMIL KOHN, Inc. sew Fore, rv. 


The Layton Company 


Caledonia 0118-0124 


Ship us a small Conipennat and see 
how much better you can do. Results a ] f s ki | n s 


Talk! Information gladly* furnished. 








Hams and Bacon 


Quality Our Hobby for 80 Years 








CONSOLIDATED RENDERING COMPANY 


40 North Market ee Boston, Mass. 
MANUFACTURES T » GREASE, OLEO OIL AND gg 





DEALERS IN HIDES. WSKINS, PELTS, WOOL AND FU 
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JACOB DOLD PACKING CO. 


Packers and Provisioners 


HAMS AND BACON 
WHITE ROSE PURE LARD 











A Full Line of Packing House Products 
Animal, Poultry Foods and Fertilizer 


Buffalo Wichita Omaha Liverpool 














ASK THEM! 


a(S ()-f82))| ONE HUNDRED of the leading packers | 
BKM mm | and wholesalers of the Middle West, East |§ 
Gj Ka OLEOMARGARINE 6 and South are selling HAMMOND’S SS 


MISTLETOE—KO-KO 


and other brands of 


Oleomargarine 





Let us refer you to some of them—they can tell you 
interesting things about the possibilities of our line 














G. H. Hammond Co. CHICAGO, ILL. 
e The Pa 
Paradise Theurer-Norton Provision 
Brand Company 
Hams Bacon Lard cteveLAND Packers onio 





WHITE LILY BRAND HAMS AND BACON 


“Try ’em—they’re dif ferent’’ 
DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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ESTABLISHED 1864 


Dry Salt Meats 
Green Meats 
Sweet Pickled Meats 


MILLER & HART, Chicago 





Drennan Packing Co. 


PORK PACKERS 


Quality Our Hobby 


Write or Wire Us for Prices 
Cor. Thirty-ninth St. 


and Normal Ave. 





U. S. YARDS 
| CHICAGO 














FIDELITY 


BRANDS OF 
HAMS BACON 
LARD SAUSAGE 


SURELY SATISFY 


PIGS’ FEET in glass jars 
Wonderful Sellers 


Made by 
T. M. SINCLAIR & CO., Ltd. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


BREANCH HOUSES— 
6520 Westchester Ave, 81 South Market St. 
Boston, Mass, 





From the very Center of the 
Hog Belt of Iowa 
Located as we are, in the center of the corn and 
hog belt of Iowa, enables us to put into 
Deckers 
WOWANA 
that delicious tenderness and flavor for wile 
a, Porkers have become world-famed, and 
's the secret of the supreme goodness of 
Decker’ slowana Hams, Baconsandpureteaflard. 


solictt load 8 
site ng 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 
MASON C 
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GUGGENHEIM BROS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. YARDS 


Dressed Beef 


High Grade Boneless Beef Cuts—Sausage Materials and Beef Hams 
BARREL BEEF — CASINGS, ETC. 


—Export— 














New York 
Portland, Ore. a, Seattle, Ween. 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Sausage Meats, Beef 
Cuts and Choice 
Dried Beef 


HARRY 
MANASTER & BRO. 
1018-1032 West 37th Street 


U. S. Yards 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


GREENWALD PACKING CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Dependable Brand Products 


Beef Lamb Veal 
Cooked Hams Chipped Beef Lard 





Sausage 
Cooked Tongues 








NORTH PACKING & PROVISION CO. 
MANUFACTURERS NORTH STAR BRAND PORK PRODUCTS 


Packers, Jobbers and Exporters of Provisions 


New York Office Boston Store General Office and Packing Houses 
444 PRODUCE EXCHANGE 87 SOUTH MARKET STREET SOMMERVILLE, MASS. 








HATELY BROTHERS COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


PURE LARD AND MEATS FOR EXPORT 














C. F. Vissman & Co., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Dressed Beef 
Derby Brand 

Hams 
Bacon 
Lard 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
Green or Cured Meats 





J. M. Denholm Bros. & Co. 


Beef and Pork Packers 
Manufacturers of the Famous Keystone 


The 














Hams, Bacon and Lard | | National Provisioner 
The International Provision Co, ore oe sigs 


FINE PROVISIONS 


to 43 Degraw St., BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 
as Ghds Mideats, Hleadigndts, Boodlivn 


United States 




















/ 
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United Dressed Beef Company 
J.J. Harrington & Company 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL 
Packer Hides, Oleo Oils, Stearine, Cracklings, 


Stock Food, Tallows, Horns, and Cattle 
Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins 








—_ persed Ae a ae | EW Y © | R 44 Cc i T Y TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 2300 








George Kern, Inc. = Wholseais, Fac waoner® 


Manufacturers of NEW YORK CITY 
High Grade Bologna, Sausages, Hams, Bacon, Pure Lard 








J.T. McMILLAN COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 
PACKERS AND PROVISION DEALERS 


Write or wire us when you wish to buy the finest quality of Lard or S. P. Meats 








HEIL, PACKING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 
Complete Line of Pork Products Hams, Bacon, Lard 








CONSOLIDATED DRESSED BEEF C0., sothanarace sts. PHILADELPHIA 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. . 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only twe hours from New York. 








EAST SIDE PACKING CO., East St. Louis, IIL 
Pork and Beef Packers 


EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CAR LOADS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 
F. C. ROGERS, 431 W. 14th St, New York City; Ninth & Noble Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., Representative 








“Corkhill” CORKRAN, HILL & CO, _ DresedBeef 


B 
Hams Beef and Pork Packers a, 
Bacon Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, Md. Eggs 























Manufacturers of High Grade Sausage 
Bnderfoood Brand | Ghfenge, HS. A. 
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Choice City Dressed Pork Products 


UR city dressed pork products include all Fresh Pork Cuts, Boiled Ham, 


Sausage, Supreme Ham and Bacon. For high uniform quality, these 
products are excelled by none. 


JOSEPH STERN & SONS 


Branch of the North American Provision Company 
616 West 40th Street, New York City 


The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa 
Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS AND BACON STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


The Cudahy Packing Company U.S.A. 


CHICAGO OMAHA KANSAS CITY SIOUX CITY LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE WICHITA 


Puritan Hams—Bacon—Lard 


a 


JOHN i FELIN & CO., Inc. 4142-60 GERMANTOWN AVENUE 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS AND SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE IN SEASON 



































NEW YORK BRANCH, 407-9 W. 13th STREET 








co tapos n end 

1874 BOYD; LUNHAM & CO. 1925 
PACKERS and LARD REFINERS 

a. re CHICAGO, ILL. ag vo 


Union Stock Yards 











The Independent Packing Company 


Forget-Me-Not Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Manufacturers of 
Brand Beef and Pork Packers and Provisioners Curers of Finest and Select Brands 


Sausages and Specialties 
* HAMS AND BACON of all kinds 


Branch Offices—Produce Exchange, New York; 113 State Street, Boston; 31 North John Street, Liverpool, England 

















The J. & F. Schroth F OUNTAIN Carload Shippers of 
Packing Co. 1871 BRAND 1925. Green, Sweet Pickle and 
Cincinnati, Ohio PRODUCTS Dry Salt Meats 











KREY pork packers SE. LOUIS, U. S. A. K RE Y 


X-RAY BRAND—HAMS-BACON-LARD 
EXPORTERS-SHIPPERS of MIXED CARS-PORK, BEEF & PROVISIONS, FANCY SAUSAGE 
Cable Address: KREY, St. Louis. Eastern Representatives: Boston, J. R. POOLE CO. 








Detroit Sullivan Packing Company Michigan 
PRODUCERS OF 
Cadillac Hams Bacon Sausage Lard 


CARLOAD SHIPPERS OF DRY SALT, GREEN AND PICKLED MEATS 


PITTSBURGH PROVISION & PACKING CO., oo priscincuite 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, "‘“iecue, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 
Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon 4!_Ovr Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 


THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under this head $2.00 per inch per insertion. 


Positions Wanted 





*,? * 
Position as Superintendent 
Position superintendent of packing plant. Twen- 
ty years’ practical packing house experience, all 
departments; beef, pork, manufacturing, and by- 
products. Also handled construction and mechani- 
cal departments. My operating and production 
costs always at minimum. Superintendent of 
ge at present. Have good —— for oe 
change. Best references. W-224, The 
tonal Provishaner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, TL 


Remittance must accompany order. 


Equipment for Sale 


Plants for Sale or Rent 





Machinery for Sale 


For sale, Boss mixer No. 3, Buffalo silent 
cutter No, 40, Enterprise chopper No. 66. Lo- 
cated at Philadelphia. In good working condi- 
tion. FS-231, The National Provisioner, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Money Making Plant 


For sale, packing plant doing a _ large 
wholesale meat and sausage business. Located 
in center of livestock country with ready 
market for all finished products. No other 
packing plant in locality. FS-226, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 














Superintendent or Manager 


Practical packing-house man desires position as 
superintendent or manager. Twenty-six years’ 
practical experience; at present employed as suc- 
cessful manager. Only reason of seeking change 
is location. W-214, The National Provisioner, 15 
Park Row, New York City. 


Fat and Bone Melter 


For sale, fat and bone melter, 6,000 Ib. 
capacity, non-stabolted, cut gears; steel 
spiders. Never been used. Industrial Iron 
Works, 359 Van Horne Street, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 











Small Plant Well Located 


For sale, small, well-equipped packing plant 
in large industrial section in Ohio. Working 
to capacity. FS-227, The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














Sausage or Curing Foreman 


First-class sausage maker, able to produce any 
kind of sausage and bologna and specialties. Or 
as curing, cutting, killing foreman. Knows how 
to handle men and get results. W-221, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 15 Park Row, New York City. 


Ice Freezing Tank 


For sale, York 15-ton raw water tank, 
used three months, $2,000 complete in 
every detail. Chas. S. Jacobowitz, 1382 
Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Men Wanted 


Meat Markets for Sale 


Two up-to-date retail markets on principal 
business street of city of 300,000. One market 
doing $3,000 weekly, other $1,200. Owner 
going to old country. W-210, The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











Sales Manager Wanted 

Wanted, capable young man with knowledge 
of sales and of fresh meat and packing house 
products to fill position of assistant sales man- 
ager of Southwestern plant. Good opportunity 
for right man. Give experience, references, 
age, and salary wanted. W-232, The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Melter and Other Equipment 


For sale, two 4x7 Mechanical fat melters, 
practically new; two jet condensers, two 
steam traps. Reasonably priced. Also want 
to buy clay kettle. FS-228, The National 


_Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








Meat Business Offered 


Wanted to sell, lease, or will sell one-half 
interest in well established wholesale and re- 
tail meat business; sausage machinery, 
slaughterhouse, fixtures, etc. Everything 
needed is in good condition. Capital required 
from $3,000 to $6,000. Address Box 66, Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 

















Beef Man Wanted 


Wanted, beef man to take charge of cooler 
handling 150 cattle weekly, in Central Wis- 
consin. State salary, age and experience. 
W-225, The National Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Exhauster and Closure Machine 

For sale, No. 5 Peerless ex- 
hauster and Angelus closure ma- 
chine. Guggenheim Brothers, U. 
S. Yards, Chicago, IIl. 




















Sausage Room Foreman Wanted 


Capable and experienced; must be 
thoroughly competent in curing, chop- 
ping, smoking and cooking operations. 
Permanent position for man who can 
make high-grade, uniform product. 
State age, experience, whether now 
employed and salary expected. Alhk 
correspondence confidential. W-218, 
The National Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bldg,., Chicago, IIl. 


Engine and Generator 


One 11 by 8 marine engine, speed 305 r.p.m., 
direct connected to a 30 k.w. 230-volt gen- 
erator. The unit has been overhauled re- 
cently and is in first-class condition. Gug- 
genheim Bros., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Tl. 


On This Page! 
Right now you are likely to 
find just what you are looking 
for whether it be a man, job 

machine or packing plant. 




















Business Opportunities 





Watch Leaks in Your Plant! 


How much money are you losing through wrong 
methods or careless workmen in your plant? cog 
me be your “‘plant doctor.’’ Killing, cutting, cur. 
ing, — sausage-making, rendering; all d 

W-995, The National Provisioner, ola 

lony "Bldg. Chicago, Ill 


Sausage Room Supplies 


For sale, 88-loaf Meek ree! oven, 200-Ib. 
Boss silent cutter, belt-driven ice crusher, 
400-lb. Wolf, Sayer & Heller air stuffer, air 
compressor, 6 cooking. tanks, 5 motors, 
ranging from 5 to 25 h.p.,, a.c. current, 3- 
phase; meat trucks and conveying trucks 
to handle 6,000 Ibs. sausage daily, 15-ton 
York ice machine, motor driven; 100 
aluminum oval, flat ham retainers. Sev- 
eral sets scales and other utensils used in 
sausage kitchen. FS-229, The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


He Sold His Ham Boilers! 


Advertiser F.S.-624 spent $2 a 
week to advertise a lot of used 
ham boilers he wanted to get 
rid of. 


He received 15 offers through 
his little ad in the “For Sale” 
page of THe NAaTionaL Pro- 
VISIONER. 


Did it pay? He thinks so. 














The National Provisioner 


$3.00 Per Year in U. S. A. 








WANTED 
TANKAGE—AIl Grades 
GEO. H. JACKLE 


40 Rector St. New York 














A Guide for the 
Buyer will be found on. 
pages 222 and 223 








Thomson & Taylor Company 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 
_ Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 








8 
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A Guide For the Buyer 


Air Conditioning Equipment 


Atmospheric Gags Corp. 
Browne, Milton W. 
Skinner Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Anhydrous Ammonia 


Armour and Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Architects and Engineers 


Anders & Reimers 

Burt & Co., : 

Gardner & ‘Lindberg 

Henschien & McLare 

Packers’ Architectural "a Engineering Co. 
Pine & Munnecke Co. 

Stadler, Levine & Cravin 


Attorneys 

<> ol Leon 
Bags (Meat) 

Wynantskill Mfg. Ca 
Baskets (Delivery) 

Backus Jr. Sons, A. 
Baskets (Steel) 

Dubuque Steel Products Co. 
Boilers (Steam) 

Gem City Boiler Co., The 
Boric Acid and Borax 

Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Boxes (Wirebound) 

General Box Co. 
Bexes (Wooden) 

Armour and Company 


General Box Co. 
ee Box Co. 


pres Pee Mf 


eee he ie % Co., Geo. J. 


Brokers 
Carter, Fred B. 
Cross, 


Roy, Eberhart & Harris 
Davidson ‘Gomsniaston Co., The 
Dyer, Flesh Gow 


The Edward 
Fraley Commission Co., Guy 
Hale Co., H. P. 
ey & Co., T. E. 
J Geo. H. 


New Cileane Cotton Exchange 
Riley, Jr. s 

Rogers, FC 

Vincent & Co. 


’ 


Solvay Process Co. 


Calf Rennets 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Cans (Lard 


using Co. 
Californie By-P' a Co. 


Sonawiiaatea Be oe ae Co. 
Barly & Moor, Inc. 
Drodel & Co. 
wn RA a wey ‘e's ly Co. 

ependen < upply 
—_ Casing Co. 

$3 bang Inc., Berth. 

Levi & a. 


setts A 
New York Dates’ pnp Co. 
imer & Co., x 


Oppenhe 
papeuheimer Casing Co. 
Patent on 
Sayer & Co 
welghelmer & Fellerman 
Casks (Curing) 
Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 
United Cooperage Co. 


Ey J. 8. 


Classified Index of Advertisers 
For Alphabetical Index See Page 225 


Chemicals 
Battelle & Renwick 
Kentucky Chemical Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chemists 
Chemical & Engineering Co. 


Cleansing Materials 
Armour and Co. 
Swift & Co. 


Containers (Fibre) 
American Can Co. 


Containers (Ham) 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Ham Boiler Corp. 


Containers (Steel) 
Dubuque Steel Products Co. 


Containers (Sausage) 
Mono Service Co. 


Containers (Wooden) 
National Woodenware Co. 
General Box Co. 


Ceoking Containers 
Ham Boiler Corp. 


Cooler Doors 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 


Crushing Machinery 
Easton Engineering & Machine Co. 
Stedman Foundry & Machine Works 
Mechanical Manufacturing Co., The 
Waste Saving Machine Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co. 


Curing Materials 
Battelle & Renwick 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Laudenslager, Inc., J. K. 
San Francisco Salt Refinery 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 


Cutlery 
Chatilion & Sons, John 
Jordan . Albert 


Doors (Cold on 
Cincinnati Butchers’.Supply Co., The 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 


Drums (Lard) 
American Can C 
Dubuque Steel Products Co. 
Enterprise Stampin 
United States Can Co., The 
Wheeling Can Co. 

Electric Meat Cutter 
Vaughan Company 


Elevators (Steam Hydraulic) 
Ridgway & Son Co., aig 


Evaporators 
Swenson Evaporator Co. 


Expellers (Crackling) 
Anderson Co., V. D. 
Mechanical Manufacturing Co., The 


Flooring Materials 
Johns-Manville Co. 

Gas (Fuel) 
American Gas Association 


Gas Reducers 
Hill Mfg. Co. 


Ham Boilers 
Ham Boiler Sypepntion 
Rispel & Co., 

Hides and Calfskin 
Kohn, Inc., Emil 

Hog Dehairing Machinery 
Allbright-Nell Co., The 
Br t Co., The 

Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., The 
Kramer, L. A. 

Ice Making | Machinery 


York Manufacturing Co. 


Insulating Materials 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Livezey, John 
United Cork Cos. 

Wicke & . A. C. 

Insulation (Cork) 

Cork Import Corp. 
United Cork Co. 

Killing Equipment 
Allbright-Nell Co., The 
Brecht Co., The 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Go 
Mechanical Manufacturing Co., 

Lard Refining Machinery 
Allbright-Nell Co., The 
Brecht Co., The 


Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., The 
Mechanical Manufacturing Co., The 


Meat Packers 


Allied Packers, Inc. 

Arbogast & Bastian Co. 

Armour and Co. 

Arnold Bros., Inc. 

Boyd, Lunham & Co. 

Brennan Packing Co. 

Burnette Co., C. *, 

Chicago paws Mey 

Columbus Packing Co., The 

Gonsolidated Dressed Beef Co. 

Corkran, Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co., The 

Danahy Packing Co. 

Decker & Sons, Jacob EB. 

Denholm Bros, & Co., J. M. 

Dold Packing Co., Jacob 

Dunlevy-Franklin Co. 

Durr Packing Co. 

East Side Packing Co. 

Felin & Co., Inc., John J. 

Greenwald ‘Packing Co. 

Guggenheim Bros. 

Hammond & Co., G. H. 
Hately Bros. Co. 

Heil Packing Co. 

Hetzel & Co. 

Hormel & Co., George A. 

Independent Packing Co. 

International Legge oy Co. 

Kahn's ne. Co., e E. 

Keane Co., T. 

Kern, Inc., George 

Kingan & C 

pe’ Packing © Co. 
Layton Co 

McMillan Go.. ca . 

Manaster & Bro., Harry 

March Packing Co., A. 


., Oscar 
Miller & Hart 
Morrell & Co., John 
Morris & Co. 
North Packing & Provision Co. 
Omaha Packing Co. 
Pfaelzer & Sons, Inc., Louis 
Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. 
Rath Packing 
Rochester Packing Co. 
Rohe & Brother. 
St. Louis secepen tent Packing Co. 
Schroth os * J. & 
Schluderberg onan J. Kurdle Co. 
Shafer & Co. 
Sinclair & Co., Ltd., T. M. 
John P. 
Stahl, Inc., Otto, 
Stern & Sons, Joseph 
Sullivan Packing Co. 
Sunertes as pacing Co. 


+ AE ee Provision Co., The 
United Dressed Beef Co. 
vaamen & Co., Inc., C. F. 
& Sons, Inc., F. G. 
wi mington Provision Go. 


Motor Trucks 


Autocar Co., The 

Ford Motor Co., 

General Motors’ Truck Co. 

International Harvester Co. of America 


Motors (Electric) 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Oil Refiners (Animal) 
United Dressed Beef Co. 
Oils (Cooking) 


Aspegren & Co., Inc. 
Blanton Co., The 


Oils (Vegetable) 
Aspegren & Co., Inc. 


Blanton Co., The 
. Procter & Gamble Co.,- The 


Oleomargarine Menctacturers 
Blanton Co., 
Hammond Co., G. 
Swift & Co. 


Order Buyers (Livestock) 
Bangs, Berry & Terry 
Corrigan, E. K. 
semen ome gic 
Murphy Co., Ww. 

SaCales Vecmian-telan Co. 


Packinghouse Equipment 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Best Donovan 
Brand & Sons, M. 
Brecht Co., The 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., The 
Globe Co., The 
Gloekler Co., porpare 
Gundlach, Geo. 
Mechanical Mts Co., The 
Nell & Co., F. 
North American Car Co. 
Smith Sons’ Co., John EB. 
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Paint 
Harry G. Sargent Paint Co. 


Pipe Coils 


Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bending Co. 
Rempe Company 


Paper (Wrapping) 
Du Pont De Nemours Co., XL 
Kalamazoo Vegetable eae Ce. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 


* Presses (Expeller) 
Anderson Co., V. 


Presses (Filter) 
Perrin & Co., Wm. RB. 


Presses (Hydraulic) 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., The 
Southwark ere & Machine Co. 
Thomas-Allibright Co. 


Printed String 
Chicago Printed String Co. 


Provisioners 
Allied Packers, Ine. 
Armour and 
anaes Ree ae ms. Jacob 
\ wif 


Pumps nls Well) 
Layne & Bowler Co. 
Refrigerating Machinery 


Arctic Ice Machine Co. 
Brecht Co., The 


. Vilter Mfe. Co., 
York aiaintastiorinn Co, 


Renderers 
Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Rendering Machinery 
Allbright-Nell_Co., 





Anderson Co., V. 

Bannon Co., D maze The 

Brecht Co., 

Cincinnati ‘Butchers’ Supply Co., The 
Mechanical Mfg. Co., The 

te nd Company, Wm. G. 
Redfield’s 

Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. 


Retainers (Ham) 
a Sig | Rg The 
Ham Boiler C 
Rispel & Co., 


Salt 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Ohio Salt Co. 


Salt (Smok 


Smoked Products Co. 


Sausage Flour 
Griffith Laboratories, The 


Sawdust 
Sawdust Sales Co. 


Sausage Makers 
Armour and Co. 
Dold Packing Co., haat 
Hoffman, Inc., J. 
Mutual Sausage Go. 


Sausage Making Machinery 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Su pplz, < Co., The 
Sereaet Kleen-Kut M 
Co., J. 
Bn erprise Manufacturing Co. 
Hottmann Machine Co. 
Mechanical Manufacturing Co., The 
Sander Mfg. Co. 
Smith's Sons Co. John B 


Scales 
Chatillon & Sons, John 
Fairbanks Morse & Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. The 


Seasoning ig (Sausage) 


agains Screens 
Green Bay Foundry & Machine Wks. 


Skewers 
New. Mastend Wood Products Co. 


Slicing Machines (Bacon) 
Link Belt Co. 


Smokehouse Equipment 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Nell & Co, B. F. 


Spices 
Laudenslager, Inc., J. 
Thomson & Taylor bo 
Woolson Spice Co. 


Stockinet Smoking Process 
Keeley, Thomas F. 
Temperature Instruments 
Am. Schaeffer & © Baer Corp. 
Powers Regula . The 
Traffic Adviser 
Skipworth, B. W. 





American By-Products "Machinery Co. 
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Trucks (Meat) 


Allbright-elt oe. The 
Brecht Co., 
a ‘Butchers! Supply Co., The. 


Co. 
Mechanical Mie, po The 
Nell & Co., B. 


Trucks (Motor) 


ick Co, 
International Harvester Co. of Ameriea 


Vinegars 
Callahan & Co., A. P. 


Weighing Machines 
Toledo Scale Co. 











F.C. ROGERS 


BROKER 


Provisions 








Philadelphia Office: 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office: 
New York Produce Exchange 








Fred B. Carter 


BROKER 
Packing House Products 


24 So. Delaware Ave. 
Philadelphia,: Penna, 





Cross, 
Roy, 
herhest 
& Harris 


Postal Telegraph Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Brokers 


Established 1893 


Provision Dept. 


Handled by practical men in packing- 
house buying and selling 


A. E. Cross Lacy J. Lee 
E. L. Roy Z. K, Waldron 
A. L. Eberhart E. L. Hicks, Jr. 


Grain Dept. 


Siebel C. Harris 
Specializes on “Hedging” and 
“Spreading” business 
MEMBERS: 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamb of © ce 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF 


White City Provision Co. 


A modern curing and storage warehouse 














VINCENT & CO., INC. 
Brokers 


Packinghouse Products 
Specializing Carload Lots 


Wire ff: 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








W. P. Battle & Co. 


Cotton Seed Products 
57 & 58 PORTER BLDG. 
Memphis, Tenn. 








ARTHUR DYER 


\ BROKER 
318-320 Produce Exchange 
New York, N. Y. 


Specialties: All packing house product; all 
canned goods, 

Codes: Armsby’s Cross. 

Territory Covered: New York City and ad- 
jacent. 

References: Anyone and everyone who knows 
me; Battery Park National Bank, 
Established twenty years and, like Johnnie 
Walker, still going strong. On the base for 
more business of the straight, clean-hitting 
style. No curves or spit balls or anything 

of that sort. 








GUY FRIDLEY COMMISSION CO. 


Strictly Brokers. Same old true-blue selling and buying service— 
Blood, Tankage, Cracklings, Liquid Stick, Hoof Meal, Pig Skin Strips, Hog Hair, 
Cattle Switches, Raw and Steam Bones, Glue and Gelatine Stocks, Horns, Hoofs, 
Mfg. Bones, Digester Tankage, Meat Scraps, Tallows and Greases. 


Room 530, Webster Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Reliable Butcher Fixtures and Supplies 
Special attention given to cork and cement refrigerators 
Cold storage installations and complete market equipment 


NEW YORK CITY 


Salesrooms: Main Office and Factory: Bronx Branch 
207 East 48rd St. . 406 East 102nd St. 774 Brook Ave. 
Vanderbilt 8676 Atwater 0880 Melrose 7444 
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Stedman’s 
Rock-Shake-Tap 
Screen 


“The Screen You Needn’t 
Clean” 


Ask for Bulletin 113 


Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 


Fountied 1834 
Aurora, Indiana 
New York Office 


American By-Products Machinery Co. 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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More Profits 


from 


Cracklings 

















You can show a profit of ap- 
proximately $10.00 per ton from 
Hydraulic pressed cracklings by 
using an Anderson Crackling 
Expeller, because the Anderson 
Expeller produces cracklings 
with higher percentage of pro- 
tein and a lower percentage of 
grease. 





Write for complete information 


The V. D. Anderson Co. 


1935 W. 96th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





Rapid Crusher 


For crushing and shred- 
ding or hashing animal car- 
casses, green or dry bones, 
fats, offal and any other 
materials to suitable size 
for rendering and dry 
cooking. 





Manufactured by the 


Waste Saving Machine Co. 
Branch of the O. & W. Saving Machine Co. 
1569 Real Estate Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Efficiency, Economy, Durability is Guaranteed when You Install a 


Gem Flueless Boiler 


No Flues or Tubes To Clean and Repair 
Raises Steam Quicker and at a Lower Cost 
What does this mean to you? 

“Best boiler used in 30 years.” 

“Saving $1.20 a day with our Gem.” 

“Saving $100.00 a year on flue repairs.” 

“We are operating our 10 H.P. Gem for less than our 
5 H.P. flue boiler.” 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Best Boiler for Hard Water 
Built for Dependable Service 
Good for 100 lb. Pressure 
Complies with A. S. M. E. Code 


EVERY GEM IS FULLY GUARANTEED 
Stop Throwing Your Money Away on Repair Bills 


Your First Cost Is Your Last Cost with a Gem 
Flueless Boiler 


Send for Descriptive Bulletin 125 


THE GEM CITY BOILER CO. 


Dayton Established 1895 Ohio 














SCRAP 
PRESS 


60 to 900 Tons 


At the top in Quality 
At the Bottom in Price 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc 
362 West Water St., Syracuse, H.Y.,U.S.A 
Established 1872 











New Southwark Curb Presses 


For Fats, Tallow and Fertilizers, Etc. 


Two Column Quick Acting Presses 
Write for Special Bulletin on Curb Presses 


SOUTHWARK 


nN DR 
PHILADELPHIA.PA 


FO 





348 8. Dearborn 
Chicago, Il. 


100 EB. South 8t., 
Akron, 0. 


434 Washington Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











DRYERS--EVAPORATORS--PRESSES 
RENDERING TANKS AND 
BY-PRODUCT MACHINERY 

THE AMERICAN BY-PRODUCTS MACHINERY CO. 

26 Cortlandt St., New York 











William G. Morrison Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Sanitary Rendering and Drying Tanks 
Cookers, Tank House Machinery and Equipment. Tank Water Evaporators. 
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Your Lard Is No Better Than the 
Impression Folks Get of Your Cans 


From the standpoint of science and sanitation your 
lard may lack nothing, but these qualities are easily 
nullified by unattractive containers. 


Put the same kind of thought into your Lard Pails 
that you put into your Lard and you'll have a com- 
bination hard to beat. 


Enterprise Lard Cans, Pails and Drums 


are made at the tin plate center of the world. High- 
est quality tin, utmost mechanical care and lowest 
prices consistent with ENTERPRISE Service are 
at your disposal. 


Ask us for our prices and facts 
Enterprise Stamping Co. 


McKees Rocks, Penna. 
(A suburb of Pittsburgh) 











Save The Rennets! 
From Young Milk-Fed Calves 


We pay the highest market price at 
all times for selected rennets from 
young milk fed calves. Any age from 
one day old up, as long as the animal 
is living on milk, cured and prepared as 
per our directions. 


The Large End of a Rennet Is the 
Most Valuable Part; Save All of It 
When Cutting It Out. 


Rennets Can Be Put Up by Either the 
Flat Salted or Dry Blown Method. 


If you have facilities for preparing 
Rennets by the Dry Blown Method, we 
would prefer to have them put up in 
that way, and we offer a more attractive 
price than for the salted variety. 


Write for prices, directions, and 
other information on the prepara- 
tion of Rennets for market. Do 
it now, 





Blowing Rennets for Drying 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Toronto, Canada 


REFRIGERATING 


WORLD 


is the recognized authority 
on the practical and tech- 
nical phases of the ice, cold 
storage and mechanical re- 
frigerating industries. 


PRACTICAL PROB- 
LEMS DEPARTMENT 
of special interest to 
the operating engineer; 
articles, illustrated, appear 
each month, written by the 
engineer for the engineer. 


Practical problems on oper- 
ation, selling, new machin- 
ery, new installations, etc., 


appeal to every branch of 
the trade. 


Subscription $2.00 


Sample copy furnished on 
request. 


Refrigerating 
World 


233 Broadway 
New York City 

















BORIC ACID 


A natural ingredient of many fruits and vegetables 


The distribution of Boric Acid in Nature is comparatively unlimited. According 
_ to Henry Jay: 

“The ash of wine contains 4.7 to 16.5 grammes per kilo of Boric Acid, the average 
being 8 to 10 grammes. The quantity of Boric Acid in the ash of vine leaves is only 
about 0.7 grammes per kilo. 

“The ash of fruits, whether of the flesh or of the stone, is rich in Boric Acid, the 
proportion of Boric Acid varying between 1.50 and 6.40 grammes per kilo of ash. 

“The same can be said of the fucus, plantain leaves, wormwood tops, chrysanthe- 
mum flowers, onions, the amount varying from 2.10 grammes to 4.60 grammes per 
kilo of ash.” 

Leibrich says that “Boric Acid is not only non-poisonous; it is a normal con- 
stituent of many plants.” - 


The above demonstrates that Boric Acid is consumed in eating these fruits 
and vegetables without injury to the human system. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


Chicago yt te Wilmington, Calif. 
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Well! 


The big convention is 
over. We hope you en- 
joyed your visit to Chicago 
and thatthosewhocouldn't 
attend will be present next 


year. 


We just want to remind 


you that 


‘Uf 
It’s for the Packing House 
We Make It’ 





Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 
How can we be of service to you? 





THE MECHANICAL MANUFACTURINGCOMPANY | 


Union Stock Yards 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Swift's 
Sausage Casings 


rset cease erences anette esse cetncene itatttiacenmciliipestiacan 
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Beef — Hog 


Our own cleaning. 
Highest quality. 


Selected to meet all needs. 


Branch Houses in nearly every city in 
the United States and foreign countries, 
ready and able to serve you promptly. 


Swift & Company 























